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Art. I. Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, by Captains 
Lewis and Clarke. 


[ Article continued from p. 243. ] 


HE first part of our report of this interesting expedition 
brought the travellers to the source of the Missouri, and 


left them in a situation in which their next object was to seek. 


the means of accomplishing a passage across the rocky moun- 
tains. ‘lhey knew that this stupendous range formed the 
highest line in this central division of the Continent ; and they 
had been told that the head-waters of the rivers flowing to the 
Pacific were at no great distance from the source of the Mis- 
souri: but they were unacquainted with the width and extent 
of the mountainous region, and had obtained no clear idea of 
the distance which they should be obliged to travel. before they 
met with navigable streams. It was to the Indian inhabitants 
of this uninviting territory that they were to look, beth for the 
necessary intelligence and for assistance in accomplishing their 
land-journey. 

With this view, Captain Lewis proceeded along a pass in 
hopes of discovering an Indian path, sending one man to his 
right and another to his left, with directions to keep their eyes 
attentively in quest of the same object: 


‘In this order they went along for about five miles, when Captain 
Lewis perceived with the greatest delight a man on horseback at the 
distance of two miles coming down the plain towards them. On 
examining him with the glass, Captain Lewis saw that he was of a 
different nation from any Indians we had hitherto met; he was armied 
with a bow and a quiver of arrows ; mounted on an elegant Morse 
without a saddle, and a small string attached to the under jaw 
answered as a bridle. Convinced that he was a Shoshonee, and 
knowing how much of our success depended on the friendly offices of 
that nation, Captain Lewis was full of anxiety to approach without 
alarming him, and endeavour to convince him that he was a white 
man. He therefore proceeded on towards the Indian at his usual 
pace: when they were within a mile of each other the Indian suddenly 
@topt, Captain. Lewis immediately followed. his example, took his 
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blanket from his knapsack, and holding it with both hands at the two 
corners threw it above his head and unfolded it as he brought it to 
the ground as if in the act of spreading it. This signal, which 
originates in the practice of spreading a robe or a skin, as a seat for 
guests to whom they wish to show a distinguished kindness, is the 
universal sign of friendship among the Indians on the Missouri and 
the Rocky mountains. Asusual, Captain Lewis repeated this signal 
three times: still the Indian kept his position, and looked with an air 
of suspicion on Drewyer and Shields who were now advancing on each 
side. Captain Lewis was afraid to make any signal for them to halt, 
Jest he should increase the suspicions of the Indian, who began to be 
uneasy, and they were too distant to hear his voice. He, therefore, 
took from his pack some beads, a looking-glass and a few trinkets, 
which he had brought for the purpose, and leaving his gun advanced 
unarmed towards the Indian. stain in the same position till 
Captain Lewis came within two hundred yards of him, when, he 
turned his horse, and began to move off slowly ; Captain Lewis then 
called out to him, in as loud a voice as he could, repeating the word, 
tabba bone! which in the Shoshonee language means white man ; 
but looking over his shoulder the Indian Lent his eyes on Drewyer 
and Shields, who were still advancing, without recollecting the im- 
propriety of doing so at such a moment, till Captain Lewis made a 
signal to them to halt: this Drewyer obeyed, but Shields did not 
observe it, and still went forward: seeing Drewyer halt the Indian 
turned his horse about as if to wait for Captain Lewis who now 
reached within one hundred and fifty paces, repeating the word tabba 
hone! and holding up the trinkets in his hand, at the same time strip- 

ing up the sleeve of his shirt to show the colour of his skin, The 
fnd¥an suffered him to advance within'one hundred paces, then sud- 
denly turned his horse, and giving him the whip, leaped across the 
creak, and disappeared in an instant among the willow bushes: with 
him vanished all the hopes which the sight of him had inspired of a 
friendly introduction to his countrymen.’ 


Though much vexed at this disappointment, Captain Lewis 
¢ontinued his course with his two companions, one of whom 
carried a small flag on a pole, as a token of their friendly in- 
tentions. ‘Two days were passed ineffectually in this search, 
but on the third they reached a little valley in which they were 
more successful : ' 


. © They proceeded along a waving plain parallel to this valley for. 
about four miles, when they discovered two women, a man and some 
dogs, on an eminence at the distance of a mile before them, ‘The 
strangers first viewed them apparently with much attention for a few, 
minutés, and then two of them sat down as if to await Captain Lewis’s 
arrival. He went on till he reached within about half a mile, then 
ordered. his, party to stop, pat down his knapsack and rifle, and 
unfurling the flag advanced alone towards the Indians, The. females 
sooy retreated behind the hill, but the man remained till Captain Lewis 
came within a hundred yards of.him, when he too went off, though 
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Captain Lewis called out tabba bone! loud enough to be heard dis» 
tinctly. He hastened to the top of the hill, but they had all disaps 

eared. The dogs however were less shy, and came close to hit 
fe therefore thought of tying a handkerchief with some beads round 
their necks, and then let them loose to convince the fugitives of his 
friendly disposition, but ee not suffer him to take hold of 


them, and soon left him. € now made a singal to the men; who 
joined him, and then all followed the track of the Indians, which led 
along a continuation of the same road they had been already travelling. 
It was dusty, and seemed to have been much used lately both by foot 
passengers and horsemen. They had not gone along it more than a 
mile when ona sudden they saw three female Indians, from whom 
they had been concealed by the deep ravines which ‘intersected the 
road, till they were now within thirty paces of each other; one of 
them, a young woman, immediately took to flight, the other two, 
an elderly woman and a little girl, seeing we were too near for them 
to escape, sat on the ground, and holding down their heads seemed 
as if reconciled to the death which they supposed awaited them. The 
same habit of holding down the head and inviting the enemy to strike, 
when all chance of escape. is gone, is preserved in Egypt to this day. 
Captain Lewis instantly put down his rifle, and advancing towards 
them, took the woman by the hand, raised her up, and repeated the 
words tabba bone! at the same time stripping up his shirt sleeve to 
prove that he was a white man, for his hands and face had become 
by constant exposure quite as dark as their own. She appeared ‘im- 
mediately relieved from her alarm, and Drewyer and Shields now 
coming up, Captain Lewis gave them some beads, a few awls, 
pewter mirrors, and a little paint, and told Drewyer to request:the 
woman to recall her companion who had escaped to some distance, 
and by alarming the Indians might cause them to attack him without 
any time for explanation. She did as she was desired, and the young. 
woman returned almost out of breath: Captain Lewis gave her an 
a portion of trinkets, and painted the tawny cheeks of all three 
of them with vermilion, a ceremony which among the Shoshonees is 
emblematic of peace. After they had become composed, he informed 
them by signs of his wish to go to their camp in order to see their 
chiefs and warriors; they readily obeyed, and conducted the party 
along the same road down the river. In this way they marched two, 
miles, when they met a troop of nearly sixty warriors mounted on 
excellent horses riding at full speed towards them. As they advanced 
Captain Lewis put down his gun, and went with the flag about fifty 
paces in advance. ‘The chief, who, with two men, was riding in 
ont of the main body, spoke to the women, who now explained 
that the party was composed of white men, and showed exultingly 
the presents they had received. The three men immediately leaped 
from their horses, came up to Captain Lewis and embraced him with 
great cordiality, putting their left arm over his right shoulder and 
clasping his back, applying at the same time their left cheek to his, 
aud frequently vociferating Ah hie! ah hie! “I am much pleased, 
I.am ‘much rejoiced.””? The whole’ body of warriors now came for. 
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ward, and our men received the carésses, and no small shafe of . the 
grease and paint of their new friends.’ 


o.As the party had now reached the highest ground in the 
Rocky mountains, or that elevated part of the Continent which. 
constitutes the boundary between the streams flowing to the 
Atlantic on the one side and the Pacific on the other, their 
next object was to prosecute their journey westward through 
this cold and barren track, until they should come toa navigable 
stream flowing into the Columbia, the great channel of access 
to the western as the Missouri is to the eastern ocean. They 
had been told by Indians in the Mandan country, that, imme- 
diately on crossing the central ridge, they would meet with 
copious rivers running towards the Columbia; an account 
which literally was not untrue, Captain Lewis finding, at a little 
distance from the scene of the above-mentioned interview, a 
clear stream forty yards wide, and three feet deep, running to 
the west. It was bounded, however, on each side by a range 
of high mountains, and so closely confined between them as 
not only to be unnavigable but impassible along its banks. A’ 
still more discouraging circumstance was the total want, in this 
wintry region, of timber fit for building canoes. An old Indian, 
who was called in as knowing more than the rest of his tribe 
of the country to the north-west, represented the mountains as 
so inaccessible that neither he nor any of his nation had ever 
attempted to cross them; and another Indian, a native of the 
south-west mountains, on being questioned about his country, 
described it in terms scarcely less terrific. ‘The course to the 
Pacific lay, he said, along rocky steeps devoid of beasts and 
even of birds of game, and inhabited by savages who lived in 
holes like bears, and fed on roots or on the flesh of such horses 
as they could steal. On descending from the mountainous ridge, 
the traveller would perceive himself in a parched desert of sand, 
where no animals of a nature to afford subsistence could be 
discovered; and, although this plain was crossed by a large river 
running towards the Columbia, its banks had no timber for the 
construction of canoes. After all these mortifying communi- 
cations, there remained only the route by which some indivi- 
duals of the Chopunnish tribe, living to the west of the 
mountains, find means to make their way to this elevated 
couytry; and the accounts given of this road also were very dis- 
couraging, the Indians being obliged to subsist for many days 
on berries, and suffering greatly from hunger, scarcely any 
game being to be obtained. Still the commanders of the expe- 
dition were not disheartened, being convinced that their men 


could accomplish a passage without enduring so much hardship 
as 
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as Indians, who are generally accompanied by women and 
children. : ae 

After they had ascertained that the accounts of the imprac- 
ticability of navigating the river before them were but too 
well founded, it became indispensable to take measures for 
proceeding on horseback: The men had already begun to 
suffer from want of food, the country affording very little ex- 
cept berries, and a few river-fish. “The ravenousness of the 
Indians in devouring a beast of game when it falls in their way 
is emphatically described; (pp. 274, 275.) and the following 
anecdote offers a striking proof of the difficulties which they 
encounter in the chace : 


‘ Capt. L. sent out Drewyer and Shields to hunt; and about 
the same time the young warriors set out for the same purpose- 
‘here are but few elk or black-tailed deer in this neighbourhood, 
and as the common red-deer secrete themselves in the bushes 
when alarmed, they are soon safe from the arrows, which are 
but feeble weapons against any animals which the huntsmen cannot: 
previously run down with their horses. The chief game of the 
Shoshonees, therefore, is the antelope, which when pursued re- 
treats to the open plains, where the horses have full room for the 
chase. But such is its extraordinary fleetness and wind, that a single 
horse has no chance of outrunning it, or tiring it down; and the 
hunters are therefore obliged to resort to stratagem. About twenty 
Indians, mounted on fine horses, and armed with bows and arrows, 
left the camps; in a short time they descried a herd of antélopes = 
they immediately separated into little squads of two or three, and 
formed a scattered circle round the herd for five or six miles,’ keeping 
at a wary distance, so as not to alarm them till they were perfectly 
enclosed, and usually selecting some commanding eminence as a stands 
Having gained their positions, a small party rode towards the herd, 
and with wonderful dexterity the huntsman preserved his seat, and 
the horse his footing, as he ran at full speed over the hills, and down 
the steep ravines, and along the borders of the precipices. They were’ 
soon outstripped by the antelopes, which, on gaining the other ex- 
tremity of the circle, were driven back and pursued by the ‘fresh 
hunters. They turned and flew, rather than ran, in another direc- 
tion ; but there, too, they found new enemies. In this» way t 
were alternately pursued backwards and forwards, till at length, not- 
withstanding the skill of the hunters, they all escaped, and the party 
after running for two hours returned without having caught any 
thing, and their horses foaming with sweat. This chase, the greater 
part of which was seen from the camp, formed a beautiful scene ; but 
to the hunters is exceedingly laborious and so unproductive, even 
when they are able to worry the animal down and shoot him, that 
forty or fifty hunters will sometimes be engaged for half a day with- 
eut obtaining more than two or three antelopes.’ 


It happened fortunately for the prosecution ofthe land> - 
journey that the horses in this country were good, and that the 
Z 3 party 
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party had no difficulty in purchasing as many as were neces- 
sary for the conveyance of them and their baggage. They- 
were thus enabled to set out in the end of August under the 
uidance of an old man, who, notwithstanding the dissuasion of 
Fis countrymen, undertook to conduct them to the Indians 
who live westward of the mountains. Arriving soon in a dis- 
trict in which no track could be discovered, they were obliged 
to cut their way through thickets of trees and brushwood along 
the sides of hills, where their horses not only suffered great 
fatigue, but met occasionally with accidents ; and, though the 
- geason was still so little advanced, they found the ground in 
different districts covered with snow. On the ninth of Sep- 
tember they reached the road or path commonly taken by the 
Indians in crossing from the Columbia to the Missouri, and 
learned that they might have lessened the hardships of the 
mountain-journey, had they considered themselves at liberty to 
lay up their canoes and strike off to the west before they navi- | 
gated the latter river to its farthest point. A small creek at this 
station received the name of Traveller’s Rest-creek, and will be 
seen to occupy a prominent place in their homeward journey. 
From this spot, the party proceeded nearly due west along 
the Indian path, but still experienced considerable incon- 
venience from a deficiency of provisions. On some days, they 
killed only a few birds; and, being obliged to turn ‘heir horses 
loose at night in quest of pasture, the morning-hours were 
frequently passed in finding and catching them. On the 15th of 
August, they reached the upper parts of the river Koos-koos- 
kee, which affords one of the most direct channels of com- 
munication with the Columbia, but rio timber in its neighbour- 
hood fit to build canoes; nor did its channel promise an easy 
navigation. They were accordingly obliged to continue their 
ara by land, and on the 19th were cheered with the pros- 
ct of a great plain to the south-west ; which, though still 
Secale assured them at last of an outlet from the barren region 
which they were traversing. By this time they had suffered 
so much from hunger that horse-flesh was deemed a luxury. 
At last, on the twenty-second, having gained the plain, they 
found themselves once more in an inhabited country; and they 
explained their pacific intentions to the Indians, who were of 
the tribe called Chopunnish, giving presents to the chiefs. 
The removal, however, from a cold to a warm district, and still 
more the sudden change from a scarcity to an abundance of 
food, proved very detrimental to the health of the men; and 
fortunate it was that the laborious part of the task was now, for 
a time at least, at an end, 
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The river Koos-koos-kéee being completely navigable in’ the 
place which the party had now reached, it remained Sr tak 
build the requisite canoes. The wood was soon obtained; an 
those of the men who had sufficient strength worked at a 
canoes during the intervals of cool weather, which here toc 
place during an easterly wind, exactly as, on the other side of 
the mountains, they had found to be tlie case with a westerly 
one. Their horses, to the number of thirty-cight, were now 
consigned to the care of three Indian chiefs, to be kept till their 
return ; and the saddles, with a small supply of ammunition; 
were buried in a cache near the river. It was on the eighth of 
October, and from the forks at which the river properly receives 
the name of Koos-koos-kee, that the travellers once more pro- 
ceeded by water in five canoes. Exertion was still necessary in 
shoals and other difficult places : but the exchange was, on the 
whole, wonderfully favourable, and the progress of the expedi- 
tion down the current was proportionally rapid. The characters 
of the different Indian tribes which they passed are given with 
clearness and impartiality. 


¢ The lives of the Shoshonees are migratory. From the middle of 
May to the beginning of September, they reside on the waters of 
the Columbia, where they consider themselves perfectly secure from 
the Pawkees, who have never yet found their way to that retreat. 
During this time they subsist chiefly on salmon, and as that fish diss 
appears on the approach of autumn, they are obliged to seek subsist- 
ence elsewhere. They then cross the ridge to the waters of the Mis- 
souri, down which they proceed slowly and cautiously, till they are 


joined near the three forks by other bands, either of their own nation 


or of the Flat-heads, with whom they associate against the common 
enemy.—In this loose and wandering existence they suffer the ex- 
tremes of want; for two-thirds of the year they are forced to live in 
the mountains, passing whole weeks without meat, and with nothin 

to eat but a few fish and roots. Nor can any thing be imagine 
more wretched than their condition at the present time, when the 
salmon is fast retiring, when roots are becoming scarce, and they 
have not yet acquired strength to hazard an eacounter with their 
enemies. So insensible are they however to these calamities, that 
the Shoshonees are not only cheerful but even gay; and their cha- 
racter, which is more interesting than that of any Indians we have. 
seen, has in it much of the dignity of misfortune. In their inter- 
course with strangers they are ke and communicative, in their. 
dealings perfectly hair, nor have we had during our stay with them 
any reason to suspect that the display of all our néw and valuable 
wealth, has tempted them into a single act of dishonesty. While 
they have generally shared with us the little they possess, “‘ey have 
always abstained from begging any-thing from us. With their live- 
liness of temper, they are a of gaudy drésses, and of all sorts of 
amusements, particularly of gangs of hazard ; and like most arr 
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fond. of boasting, of their own warlike exploits, whether real or fictis 
tious, . _In.their conduct towards ourselves, they were kind and ob, 
liging,. and though on one occasion they seemed willing to neglect 
us, yet we scarcely knew how to blame the treatment by which we 
suffered, when we recollected how few civilized chiefs would have 
oy d the comforts or the subsistence of their people for the sake | 
fa féw strangers,’— 

¢ The names of the Indians vary in the course of their life; ori- 
_ ginally, given in childhood, from the mere necessity of distinguishing 
objects, or from some accidental resemblance to external objects, the 
young, warrior ig impatient to change it by some achievement of his 
own,,. Any important event, the stealing of horses, the scalping an 
enemy, or killing a brown bear, entitles him at once to a new name 
which he then selects for himself, and it is confirmed by the nation, 
Sometimes the two names subsist together: thus, the chief Cameah- 
wait, which means, *‘ one who never walks,’ has the war name of 
Tooettecone, or “ black gun,’”? which he acquired when he first 
signalized himseif. As each new action gives a warrior a right to 
change his name, many of them have had several in the course 
of their lives. To give to a friend his own name is an act of high 
courtesy, and a pledge, like that of pulling off the moccasin, of 
sincerity and hospitality. The chief in this way gave his name to 
Captain Clarke when he first arrived, and he was afterwards known 
among the Shoshonees by the name of Cameahwait.’ ; 


A remarkable circumstance’occurred shortly after the party 
arrived among this mountain-tribe ; 


~ € One of the women who had been leading two of our packhorses 
halted at a rivulet about q mile, behind, and sent on the two horses by 
a female friend; on enquiring of Cameahwait the cause of her de- 
tention, he answered with great appearance of unconcern, that she 
had just stopped to lie in, but would soon overtake us. In fact, we 
were astonished to see her in about an hour’s time come on with her 
new born infant and pass us on her way to the camp, apparently in 
rfect health. This wonderful facility, with which the Indian women 
ring forth their children, seems rather some benevolent gift of na- 
ture, in exempting them from pains which their savage state would 
render doubly grievous, than any result of habit. If, as has been 
imagined, a pure dry air or a cold and elevated country, are obstacles 
to easy delivery, every difficult incident to that operation might be 
expected in this part of the Continent : nor can another reason, the 
habit of carrying heavy burthens during pregnancy, be at all appli- 
cable to the Shoshonee women, who rarely carry any burdens, since 
their nation possesses an abundance of horses.’ 


The inhabitants of the plains to the west of the Rocky 
mountains appear to differ considerably from their neighbours 
on the higher ground : 

‘ The Chopunnish or Pierced-nose nation, who reside on the 

ooskooskee and Lewis’s rivers, are in person stout, portly, well- 


looking men; the women are small, with good features, and generally 
. 5 handsome, 
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handsome, though the complexion: of both sexes is darker than that 
of the Tushepaws. In dress they resemble that nation, bemg fond 
of displaying their ornaments. ‘The buffaloe or elk-skin rabe decor-' 
ated with beads, sea-shells, chiefly mother-of-pearl, attached to an 
‘ otter-skin collar and hung in the hair, which falls in front in two 
queues ; feathers, paints of different kinds, principally white, green, 
and licht blue, all of which they find in their own country: these are 
the chief ornaments they use. In the winter they wear a short shirt 
of dressed skins, long painted leggings and moccasins, and a plait of 
twisted grass round the neck. 
_' ©The dress of the women is more simple, consisting of a long shirt 
of argalia or ibex skin, reaching down to the ankles without a girdle ; 
to this are tied little pieces of brass and shells and other small articles; 
but the head is not at all ornamented. The dress of the female is 
indeed more modest, and more studiously so than any we have 
observed, though the other sex is careless of the indelicacy of 
exposure. 

¢ The Chopunnish have v4 few amusements, for their life is 
painful and laborious ; and all their exertions are necessary to earn 
even their precarious subsistence. During the summer and autumn 
they are busily occupied in fishing for salmon, and collecting their 
winter store of roots. Inthe winter they hunt the deer on snow 
shoes over the plains, and towards spring cross the mountains to the 
Missouri for the purpose of traffickin The buffaloe robes. The in- 
conveniences Of that comfortless life are increased by frequent 
encounters with their enemies from the west, who drive them over 
the mountains with the loss of their horses, and sometimes the lives of 
many of the nation. Though originally the same people, their dialect 
varies very perceptibly from that of the Tushepaws: their treatment 
of us differed much from the kind and disinterested services of the 
Shoshonees: they are indeed selfish and avaricious; they part very 
reluctantly with every article of food or clothing ; and while they 
expect a jeAontipas We every service however small, do not concern 
themselves about reciprocating any presents we may give them. 

‘ They are genctall healthy — the only disorders which we have 
had occasion to rest being of a scrophulous kind, and for these, 
as well as for the amusement of those who are in good health, hot and 
cold bathing is very commonly used.’ 


Passage down the Western Rivers. —In descending the Koos- 
koos-kee, the travellers had many opportunities of observing 
the arrangements of the Indians fur preserving fish, which 
is in fact their chief support ; salmon in particular being very 
abundant. In some situations, especially in the Columbia, 
the water was so clear that these fish were seen at the depth 
of fifteen or twenty feet. They float in autumn down the - 
stream in such quantities, that the Indians have only to collect, 
split, and dry them on their boards. Scaffolds, and wooden 
houses piled up against each other, for the purpose of fishing, 
were frequently observed; and the meadows were ee 
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found to contain holes a8 places of deposit for the live captures! 
The Koos-koos-kee is very greatly augmented by the junc- 
tion of Lewis’s river from the south; and the united streams 
fall into the still larger flood of the Columbia nearly in longi. 
tude 120° west of Greenwich, and in north lat. 46° 15’. At 
the junction, the width of the Koos-koos-kee is five hundred 
and seventy-five yards, and that of the Columbia nine hundred 
and sixty.. The Indians in this part of America are called So- 
kulks, and received the travellers with much hospitality : 


¢ The Sokulks seem to be of a mild and peaceable disposition, and 
live in a state of comparative happiness. The men, like those on the 
Kimooenim, are said to content themselves with a single wife, with 
whom we observe the husband shares the labours of procuring sub- 
sistence much more than is usual among savages, What may be 
considered as an unequivocal proof of their good disposition, is the 

at respect which was shown to old age. Among other marks of 
it, we observed in one of the houses an old woman perfectly blind, 
and who we were informed had lived more than a hundred winters. 
In this state of decrepitude, she occupied the best position in the 
house, seemed to be treated with great kindness, and whatever she 
said was listened to with much attention. They are by no means in- 
trusive, and as their fisheries supply them with a competent, if not an 
abundant subsistence, although they receive thankfully whatever we 
choose to give, they do not importune us by begging. The fish is, 
indeed, their chief food, except the roots, and the casual supplies of 
the antelope, which, to those who have only bows and arrows, must 
be very scanty. This diet may be the direct or remote cause of the 
chief disorder which prevails among them, as well as among the 
Flatheads, on the Kooskooskee and Lewis’s river. With all these 
Indians a bad soreness of the eyes is a very common disorder, which 
is suffered to ripen by neglect, till many are deprived of one of their, 
eyes, and some have totally lost the use of both. This dreadful ca, 
lamity may reasonably, we think, be imputed to the constant re- 
flection of the sun on the waters where they are continually fishing in . 
the spring, summer, and fall, and during a rest of the year on the 
snows of a country which affords no object to relieve the sight 
Among the Sokulks, too, and indeed among all the tribes whose chief 
subsistence is fish, we have observed that bad teeth are very general : 
some have the teeth, particularly those of the upper jaw, worn down 
to the gums, and many of both sexes, and even of middle age, have lost 
them age entirely. This decay of the teeth is a circumstance very 
unusual among the Indians, either of the mountains or the plains, and 
seems peculiar to the inhabitants of the Columbia.’ 


The expedition was now approaching the most distant object 
of its destination. As it was borne along the ample current of 
the Columbia, the chief objects of attention were the falls of 
that river, which at one remarkable spot (see p. 363.) 1s com- 
pressed by tremendous rocks into a channel of only —_—— 
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yards wide; in which narrow space the water is of immense 
depth, and swells and boils with the wildest agitation. Frights 
ful as was the aspect of the water, the party succeeded, to the 
surprize of the Indians, in steering the canoes through it, 
taking the precaution of sending by land such of the men as 
could not swim. A similar experiment was repeated on the 
next day (25th October) at a place called the Great Narrows, 
where the channel, for wes miles, is worn through a hard 
rock, and is of the breadth of from fifty to a hundred yards. 
At some distance farther on, are the lower rapids of the Colum- 
bia, where the channel is crowded with rocks, and a very per- 
ceptible descent of the water occurs in a short space: 


‘ We had an opportunity of seeing to-day the hardihood of the Indians 
of the ae, arse | village: one of the men shot a goose, which fell into 
the river, and was floating rapidly towards the great shoot, when an In- 
dian observing it plunged in after it ; the whole mass of the waters of 
the Columbia, just preparing to descend its narrow channel, carried the 
animal down with great rapidity; the Indian followed it fearlessly, 
to within one hundred and fifty feet of the rocks, where he wi 
inevitably have been dashed to pieces; but seizing his prey he turned 
round and swam ashore with great composure. We very willingly 
relinquished our right to the bird in favour of the Indian who had 
thus saved it at the imminent hazard of his life.’ 


In the latter part of their course, the waters. of the Columbia 
receive an increase by the influx of the Multnamah, a river of 
great extent, coming from the south-east. A mountain, which ° 
was observed to tower above all others, was found to be the 
mount St. Helen’s discerned from the sea by Captain Van- 
couver; and the discovery soon afterward of the tide-water 
left the party no longer in doubt regarding their approach to the 
shore of the Pacific. After having passed a perpendicular rock 
of the height of not less than 800 feet, to which they gave the 
appropriate name of Beacon-rock, they continued to hold their 
way down the river. On the 7th of November, they stopped at 
an Indian hamlet or village ; and, resuming their course, ‘ they 
had not gone far from this village when they enjoyed the de- 
lightful prospect of the ocean; that ocean, the object of all 
their labours, the reward of all their anxieties. This cheering 
view exhilarated the spirits of all the party, who were still 
more delighted on hearing the distant roar of the breakers.’ 

Encamp for the Winter.—The travellers having now reached » 
the farthest limits of their journey, the next objéct was to find 
out tolerable quarters for the winter: but it was not till after a 
long search that the commanders discovered an appropriate 
Situation; and so incessant was the rain that they did not 
get settled in it till the middle of December.- Its latitude was 


46° 19’; 
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46° 19’, and they passed three months in it without experiencing 
any thing like the intense cold of the interior, though exposed 
im other respects to a long list of inconveniences. ‘The supply 
of food was precarious, being confined to the fish caught along 
the coast, with a few elks or other animals killed in the adjacent 
country; and the Indians of this quarter, having been ac- 
customed to traffic along shore with European vessels, had 
learned to ask exorbitant prices for their commodities. Their 
circulating money consisted of blue beads, with which, as well 
as with merchandise, the party was by this time very scantily 
supplied and the necessity of preserving some stock for their 
homeward journey obliged them to forego the acquisition of 
several articles which would have been very desirable. The 
Indians in this part of America are happily unacquainted with 
ardent spirits, but they are no strangers to the vice of gambling. 


‘ The games are of two kinds. In the first, one of the company 
assumes the office of banker, and plays against the rest. He takes 
a small stone, about the size of a bean, which he shifts from one hand 
to the other with great dexterity, repeating at the same time a song 
adapted to the game, and which serves to divert the attention of the 
company, till having agreed on the stake, he holds out his hands, and 
the antagonist wins or loses as he succeeds or fails at guessing in 
which hand the stone is. After the banker has lost his money, or 
whenever he is tired, the stone is transferred to another, who in turn 
challenges the rest of the company, The other game is something 
like the play of ninepins: two pins are placed on the floor, about the 
distance of a foot from each other,. and a small hole made behind 
them. The players then go about ten feet from the hole, into which 
they try to roll a small piece goers the men used at draughts ; if 
they succeed in putting it into the hole, they win the stake’; if the 

iece rolls between the pins, but does not go into the hole, nothing ~ 
is won or lost; but the wager is wholly lost if the chequer rolls out- 
side of the pins. Entire days are wasted at these games, which are 
often continued through the night round the blaze of their fires, till 
the last article of clothing, or even the last blue bead is won from the 
desperate adventurer.’ | 


A very good account is given (pp. 444—446.) of the traffic 
carried on between different tribes at the Falls of the Columbia; 
and their several kinds of canoes are described (pp, 433 434-) in 
a clear and circumstantial manner. ‘The common opinion, that 
the treatment of women affords a standard for estimating the 
moral character of savages, is to be taken with qualification, and 
does not receive a confirmation from the observations of Captains 
Lewis and Clarke. Among the tribes which they visited, the 
women received more or less attention merely in proportion 
as. circumstances enabled them to be instrumental in precuring 
the means of subsistence. Wherever hunting was the grand 
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resource, the women were considered as little better than in- 
cumbrances: but, among tribes accustomed to live on fish and 
roots, females, being nearly as expert as the men in obtaining 
supplies, were found to possess no small share of rank and 
influence; slavish occupations, such as cleansing fish, ga- 
thering wood, and cooking provisions, which among othet 
tribes devolve altogether on women, are there shared on a 
footing of equality; and the fair sex are permitted to speak and 
give their opinion freely before the men. ‘Their advice, even, 
in matters of trade, is generally asked; and on some occasions 
they assume a tone of authority of which our readers, we 
suspect, can form no idea unless they belong to the happy 
number who have crossed the English Channel, and have wit 
nessed the deference paid to the opinion of females by our 
Gallic neighbours. 


‘ The observation with regard to the importance of females applies 
with equal force to the treatment of old men. Among tribes who 
subsist by hunting, the labours of the chase, and the wandering ex- 
istence to which that occupation condemns them, necessarily throws 
the burden of procuring provisions on the active young men. As 
soon, therefore, as a man is unable to pursue the chase, he begins to 
withdraw something from the precarious supplies of the tribe. Still, 
however, his counsels may compensate his want of activity; but in 
the next stage of infirmity, when he can no longer travel from camp 
to camp, as the tribe roams about for subsistence, he is then found 
to be a heavy burden. In this situation they are abandoned among 
the Sioux, Assiniboins, and the hunting tribes on the Missouri. Ag 
they are setting out for some new excursion, where the old man is une 
able to follow, his children, or nearest relations, place before him a 
piece of meat and some water, and telling him that he has lived long 
enough, that it is now time for him to go home to his relations, who 
could take better care of him than his friends on earth, leave him, 
without remorse, to perish, when his little supply is exhausted. 
The same custom is said to prevail among the Minnetarees, Ahna- 
hawas, and Ricaras, when they are attended by old men on their 
hunting excursions. Yet, in their villages, we saw no want of kind- 
ness to old men. On the contrary, probably because in villages the 
means of more abundant subsistence renders such cruelty unnecessary, 
the old people‘appear to be treated with attention, and some of their 
feasts, articolarty the buffaloe dances, were intended chiefly as a con~ 
tribution for the old and infirm.’ 


On being settled in their encampment, the travellers adopted 
the precaution of excluding the Indians from their little forti- 
fication at night, and madea point of mounting guard in due 
form: but on this score they had not much to fear; and their 
great want during the winter was in the article of game. They 


were frequently reduced to a single day’s provisions in ad- 
vance, 
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vance, notwithstanding all the exertions of the hunters ;_ one of 
whom, Drewyer, had passed his life in the woods, and united 
in a surprizing degree the dexterous aim of the frontier-hunts-~ 
man with the sagacity of the Indian in following up the faintest 
track of an animal. This man succeeded in finding elks when 
they were imperceptible to almost every other eye : but, about 
the middle of March, these animals deserted, according to their | 
annual custom, the haunts in the neighbourhood of the coast, 
and retreated inland to the mountains. It would have been 
very desirable for the party to have prolonged their stay till 
April, in hopes of the arrival of some of the trading vessels 
that frequent the coast: but it became necessary to take their 
departure sooner, on account of scarcity of food, and to improve 
the health of the men, who had suffered from the constant rain 
and confinement. 

We have now brought down our report to the close of the 
first half of the journey of Captains Lewis and Clarke. Their 
return was not an operation of equal difficulty, but demanded 
no slight share of exertion; their scene of operation being 
_ varied, both in the navigation of a part of the rivers and in 
their progress across the Rocky mountains. ‘The details of this 
homeward journey will furnish materials for one more article, 
which we propose to insert in our next Number. 


[To be continued. } 
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Art. II. Individuality ; or the Causes of Reciprocal _Misappre- 
hensién: in Six Books. [Illustrated with Notes. By Martha 
Ann Sellon. 8vo. pp. 446. 128. Boards. Baldwin. 1814. 


| Abas reader of this title will probably exclaim that it ex- 
hibits a very singular theme for. the pen of a female; or 
rather, in any.other age than the present, it would be really sur- 
prizing to see so much curious metaphysical inquiry and 
interesting moral truth exhibited together, as are here presented 
to us by the ingenious author. When we read her preface, 
enthusiastic and fanciful as a portion of it may, be deemed, and 
still more the: tables of contents to the several books of her 
poem, we were struck with the refined and abstract nature of 
the points which she had chosen for discussion; and, we 
acknowlege, we were impressed with a higher notion of her 
powers of discrimination, in spite of some indistinct “phraseo- 
logy, than the perusal of the work itself has justified: The 
versification of this lady is indeed of the most extraordinary 
description. It is conversation, or perhaps argument, cut into 
portions of ten feet each, on subjects of the most dry — 
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phical kind, according tothe opinion of a certain class of cursory 
readers, who (like Camilla) « fly o’er the unbending corn, and 
skim along the main.” It is destitute of harmony, not accurate 
in the framework of grammar, and deficient in the whole effect. 
Connecting particles of all-kinds are constantly omitted; and 
the perpetual recurrence of long unusual nif in what is in- 
tended for rhyme has the most grotesque appearance. Our 
readers will rep! comprehend our meaning by a selection 
from any portion of the volume. We shall take a passage 
from the first book, which, if studied with attention, will impart 
some idea of the system of the fair author to the student: but 
we shall farther develope it afterward by a prose citation or 
two, which are indeed much more successful in conveying a 
clear meaning to the understanding. We could have chosen 
many passages better adapted to illustrate the particular sort 
of censure which we have felt obliged to express: but we are 
willing to give as favourable a specimen as we can: 


¢ This then the whole — with life arose the tie, 

And till the close of life, it cannot die. 
It differently affects from differing cause : 
But on humanity enacts its laws, 
With whose protecting genial influence 
Its subjects would not willingly dispense. 
As far then as this individual thing 
Which in primordial substance has its spring, 
Produces union properly so called, 
And confidence that cannot be appalled — 
So far, when happily, united view 
On tenets dear, stands spirited and true, 

- It must congeniality transcend, 
That cannot with this vital current blend. 
Without it, mental concord may be high, 
But with it, two-fold is its harmony. 
Deduction plain, of power in kindred blood 
To aid the being nicely understood. 


‘ If such component parts essential are 

To form a whole so exquisitely fair ; 

And such a whole important is to gain, 

To cheer our travail, and to sooth our pain — 

Who would not estimate each separate strength, 

Draw up the close-enumerated length, 

Improve his social fitness where he can 

And give the wished-for meed to brother man ? 

Behold the requisites in fair array — 

A mood of equally-attempered sway ; 

Honour— inducing plainness, firmness, trust; 

Matter — conveyed by truth aad method just ; 
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Atténtion — rivetted throughout detail ; 
Interest — too lively and sincere to fail ; 
Tendencies constitutional the same ; 
Tuition — which confederate habits frame 3 
Station and character that well compare ; 
Affection — that vicissitudes can bear ; 
Affection kindred of superior zest, 

To bind and to consolidate the rest. 


‘ Vast constellation ! beautiful and bright ! 
But shining only in rapt fancy’s sight. 
Who does not at this period heave a sigh 
Which mortal ineapacities supply — 
A heavy sigh arising from despair 
A blessing so superlative to share ? 
And those who from this point the theme pursue 
Inclined to take a comprehensive view 
Of causes and effects — in short sojourn 
Will this plain cause and plain effect discern.’ 


To obviate the undesirable effects of this melancholy con- 
sciousness of our exclusive Individuality, and to prevent our 
giving up what we cana attain,—a comparative degree of con- 
genial feeling in our friendships,—the author returns more 
particularly to the subject at the opening of the last book. 
Here we find not only much good and intelligible advice, but 
the whole feeling of the passage is highly laudable, (as indeed is 
the case throughout the volume,) and we shall therefore pre- 
sent it to our readers, at the risk of only failing to interest 
those who are averse from a// inquiries into the powers and 
properties of the human mind; a number which, in civilized 
society, we are happy to believe is every day diminishing. It 
will be quite unnecessary for us, after the preceding remarks, 
to separate our praise of the tone of thought in this extract 
from any thing like ¢o/eration of the many flat and prosaic lines 
which disfigure it. 

¢ And is it so? and does it then appear 
That Individuality is clear? 
Is it determined that no two are fraught 
With equal principle, and act, and thought? 
That those most similar, at distance thrown, 
Are often to each other quite unknown ; 
Or known, for want of frequent intercourse 
Losing the spirit of congenial force? 
What follows but that each his way pursues 
As causes stimulate, as means amuse, 
As bias turns, till hopeless ’tis they should 
Be mutually and fully understood. 
It seems as though it were a bliss too high 


For mortal knowledge, beings born to die ; 7 
Reserved 
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Reserved for spiritual communion fair, 

The perfect apprehension angels share, 

Who knowing, known, one heart, one rapture raise, 
One song of triumph, one of endless praise. 


‘ But thus unsuited for experience here 
Which only rises in a brighter sphere, 
Shall we be childishly perverse and coy 
To profit of a sweet, though tempered joy ? 
Shall we the solace of our years reject— 
Charm of associated intellect, 

Relief which from participation flows, 

Encouragement that fortitude bestows, 

The soothing harmonies of friendship’s eye, 

And charities of broad humanity — 

Yield them, because inordinate the mind 

Its blandishments at every point to find — 

Because occasionally discord flings 

Its jar o’er sensibility’s quick strings, 

And gives a short suspence to equal tone, 
Re To make it more effectively its own? 


¢ Oh no! let those who happily oft hear 





- The sound of plaintive playful echo near— 
re Who listen to its softly dying tone 
k. . Till it again reverberates their own — 
ut Again pronounces the accepted strain, 
is And pours the full acknowledgment again— 
ai Let them forgive the tongue, that may anon 
st Demur to speak the thing that they have done ; 
| Forgive the mind that cannot quite agree 

Upon the motive they so clearly see ; 
ed Forgive the heart, that, zealous where it feels, 
It A too-impassioned sympathy reveals ! 
cSy Let them remember, that in equal way, 
ict ‘Though not from equal sources, they may stray 3 
es - Excite in turn the same regret received 


And others grieve in places where they grieved. 
Let them remember, instances are few 

In which they need unkindred thinking rue, 
Compared to those that wake the ready start 
At once to offer welcome, and impart. 
Where’er a close concurrence is denied, 

The distance is alike on either side ; 

Each from the point of union gives offence, », 
One by dissent, one by accepted sense. 
Sure ’tis a cordial of no trifling kind: 
A cincture with no healing power confined, a 
Toimeet upon the road of busy life sak 
The frequent shelter from the storms of strifes 
To know, to own, while buffeting without © 
A din of scoff, of heresy, of doubt, 5... f- 


wed Rev. Ava. 1815. Aa A tasteful, 
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A tasteful, comfortable fortress home, 

That stays the heart, e’en while compelled to roam 3° 
That holds the sight, while other things are seen, 
And wakes ’midst wild commotion, thoughts serene !” 


"We shall now subjoin the passages in prose to which we 
have alluded, and which will enable the reader to form a candid 
notion of this very imperfect, but at the same time, in our 
judgment, very original composition: a composition which, if 
carefully revised, and shortened by one half, omitting all super. 
fluous statement of the same opinions, and erasing every line 
that is not purely English, would reflect credit on the genius 
and attainments of the writer. 

An extract from the preface, and another from the analysis 
of the last book, will perhaps afford the best insight into the 
ingenious theory here maintained. 


‘ The following pages are submitted to the public with consider- 
able anxiety and apprehension ; but not uncheered with the hope, 
that the peculiar nature of the subject, and the difficulty and extent 
of the undertaking, will secure indulgence for all defects in the 
‘execution... | 
‘ The goon design of the poem is founded upon that infinite 
yerety of character which pervades the works of creation, and 


furnishes nature with credentials of her divine origin: but more 
especially as it characterizes man, by giving to every one a certain 
singularity, and peculiar tone of mind, temper, and disposition, so as 
to prevent that perfect harmony of soul, and that full and clear re- 


ciprocation of thinking, which might probably be expected to result 
from the ties of interest, friendship, and relative connection; for 
however strong the attractive influences upon any two minds may be, 
there is always some distinct principle which operates as, an impedi- 
ment to their complete union. 

‘ The investigation of these obstacles with their respective causes is 
the object of the present inquiry. They are multifarious in their 
kind, and different in their appearance, magnitude, and effect. Some 
may be distinguished by the most commou observer, whilst others 
evade the eye of the strictest scrutiny. The stream is not only 
broken and divided by the larger stones and projections that appear 
above the surface of the water, but is likely to be disturbed and dis- 
united by the secret and smaller obstacles concealed in the bed of the 
xiver. Asa circle is constituted of points, and each point possesses 
distinct qualities of its own, becoming the centre of another circle, 
and so on ad infinitum 3 so every individual forming a part of the 
great circle of society is possessed of some especial point or principle 
as the focus of his own immediate sphere of action. ‘Thus 
a division of interest is created, which in a great measure may account 
for that disunion and misapprehension which is the phenomenon to 
be explained; inasmuch as every man thereby becomes acted upon by 
a diversity of influences, and like a body propelled by two forces in 
contrary directions, he will adopt neither, but will take a line dif- 


ferent from both. | ‘Te 
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¢ To this individual peculiarity, which is thus subject to an almost 
indefinite combination of circumstances, arising from constitution, 
education, religious persuasion, relative connection, and the various 
interests and pursuits of life, the name of the poem is to be attri- 
buted; no word suggesting itself so comprehensive and appropriate 
as that of Individuality. 

‘ Conscious that on a subject so intricate and infinite in its nature, 
she would soon be led beyond her depth, did she attempt to dive into 
the researches of philosophy, the authoress has only presumed to bring 


- forward some of the more leading and prominent arguments to ex- 


plain the doctrine: but, by way of illustration, she has selected the 
almost infinite variety of religious tenets which prevail in the world ; 
whereby she has endeavoured not only to relieve the mind of the 
reader fen the fatigue of dry and abstract reasoning, but to intro- 
duce subjects and occurrences, both foreign and domestic, which have 
of late arrested the attention of the public, and stamped so peculiar 
and sensible an impression upon the present era.’ 


Omitting the fair author’s speculations on the Millennium, 
we proceed to our remaining selection : 


‘ Difference of conduct, and reciprocal misapprehension, the natural 
result of Individuality — Man not to slight the degree of harmonious 
character afforded him, because it does not equally vibrate at all points 


= but rather to appretiate, forgive, and embrace those with whom ke 


can hold sweet communion without despoiling it by inordinate desire 
— Congeniality what — The charm of it — Acute sensibility at war 
with its enjoyment — Philosophical research determines its material in- 
capacity for entireness — Such research in itself not sceptical — Ad- 
dress to Congeniality — Every object in the uriverse its own center 
— And in possession of its own sphere—Sympathy a primary law of 
nature— Address to Susceptibility —The infrequency of congeniality 
arises from corruption and deficiencies of ourselves — Examination of 
the heart recommended — Certain efficacy resulting from it.’ © 


We must finish our account of this volume by the quot- 
ation of several lines and phrases, which are among the great 
number of those that we would strenuously advise the author 
to dismiss from her portfolio and her vocabulary. ‘They need 
only be quoted to carry their own condemnation with them. 


¢ Their jealous controyersies, hairbreadth schisms, 
Perversions, subdivigions, sectuarisms.’ 


¢ And morals, politics, arts, sciences, 
Climates, and nations, and alliances.’ 
¢ And trill subduing of sweet Philomel.’ 
In the last book, are three whole pages of unmitigated prose, 
printed in the shape of poetry. 
¢ Rich literature’s manifold delights.” 
‘ The captivating phantasma appears.’ : 
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¢ Consuming melancholy, vapid, shy.’ -aigiel 

‘Tis more than pensiveness — than madness less — 
Something that language cannot well express !? 

‘ The realms of bitumen and raging flame.’ 


¢ Others place hell beneath Tenarus bold.’ 
¢ Depicted hell in Alcoran appears.’ 
¢ Rhaam Chund Pundit was no common youth.’ 


The notes contain some interesting extracts from documents 
and speeches relating to the affairs of British India, and the 
projects for diffusing the light of Christianity over that fair 
portion of the globe. 





Art. III. An Historical Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing. With 
Graphic Illustrations. By J. P. Malcolm, F.S.A. Author of 
Londinium Redivivum, &c. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. Longmaa 
and Co. : 

* PRE Italian word caricatura signifies or describes the streteh- 

ing, overcharging, or overloading of a painted resemblance. 

When the prominent or characteristic features of a likeness 
are carried to excess, dilated, and brought into artificial con- 
spicuousness, beauty and proportion are indeed sacrificed, but 
the appropriate features and personal peculiarities of an indi- 
vidual are more strongly impressed on the memory, though 
rendered ridiculous by enlargement and incongruity. Such 
voluntarily deformed imitations are called caricatures. 

It is not known who was the inventor of caricature: but, 
no doubt, the practice is coeval with the arts of design, which 
‘perhaps preceded alphabetic writing itself. ‘The earliest cari- 
cature, of which any detailed description remains on record, is 
that of Parrhasius, representing the Athenian people, of which 
Pliny gives the following account: * Pinxit et demon Athenien- 
sium, argumento quoque ingenioso: volebat namque varium, ira- 
cundum, injustum, inconstantem, eundem exorabilem, clementem, 
misericordem, excelsum, gloriosum, humilem, ferocem, fugacemque, 
et omnia pariter, ostendere.” From this statement, it is not easy 
to infer the plan of fhe picture of Parrhasius: but it probably 
represented a huge hundred-handed Leviathan, one half of 
whose limbs were employed in mischievous and the other half 
in becoming exertions. — Zlian mentions one Calades as having 
made a caricature of Timotheus the. Athenian General, depict- 
ing him asleep in his tent, while Fortune, hovering in the. 
air, is taking cities for him in a.net. Pauson and Pyreicus also 
are enumerated among the rhyparographic painters, whose freaks 


some of the Greek republics deemed it right to restrain by 
law. 
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law. —These, and many other such anecdotes which might be 
assembled, have escaped the present author’s attention; who 
appears to be insufficiently conversant with the classical arche- 
ology of his topic. His introduction’ indicates, as his chief 
source of information, certain manuscripts and pamphlets de- 
posited in the British Museum, which are adapted only to throw 
light on our domestic antiquities, and to assist in tracing the 
progress of art at home. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Malcolm treats of caricature in, ge- 
neral, and attempts to discover the elements of it in those 
heads of idols from Otaheite and California, which are shewn 
at the Museum, and which are here engraved: but these ill- 
fashioned figures, however ludicrously ugly, not being volun- 
tarilydistorted by the artist, ought not to be classed as caricatures. 
They mark the childhood of art, the essayist in sculpture; they 
may be inspected for hints, but cannot be studied as models. 
In all nations, the first efforts of the chizel are much alike; 
the elder idols of the Egyptians, the tracings in relievo pre- 
served in the caves of Hindustan, and the vulgar works of 
the Chinese, agree in the like aukward imitation of the most 
obvious and essential features of the human form.—Four illus- 
trative copper-plates are attached to this chapter, which have 
the merit of furnishing graphic representations of several ob- 
jects of curiosity never engraved before. 

The second chapter brings home to Great Britain the exa- 
mination of early art, and discusses the manner in which our 
Saxon ancestors had embodied their ideas of evil spirits, 
weather-gods, angels, and saints. The first efforts at personify- 
ing the Christian objects of worship seem but continuations of 
the monstrous forms of their Pagan divinities. In the sixth 
plate, for instance, a Christ delivering souls from purgatory 
might as well represent Odin creating the dwarfs from the car- 
case of the giant Ymer. — Of this chapter again, the graphic 
illustrations are very copious. 

Chapter III. treats of those grotesque carvings in wood and 
stone which adorn the choirs and cloisters of cathedrals: it 
also points out and copies many similar ornaments which em- 
bellish the margins and intervals of missals and other magnifi- 
cent manuscripts. From clumsy imitation, art passes every 
where to capricious combination ; and this second stage of art, 
which is commonly called the grotesque, because the antique 
specimens of it were preserved exclusively in grottoes, pre- 


vailed at Rome in the time of Horace, as we may infer from 
the well-known lines : 


‘© Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit,” &c. 
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Te-was also habitually used by Vitruvius for the decoration 
of borders of rooms. His words are: * Pro columnis stae 
tuuntur éalami, pro fastigis harpaginetult, striati cum crispis foliis 
et volutis, supra fastigia earum surgentes ex radicibus, cum volutis - 
cauliculis, tenert plures, habentes in se sine ratione sedentia sigilla, 
non minus etiam ecaulicults flores dimidiata habentes ex se exeuntia 
sigilla, alia humanis, alia bestiarum capitibus, similia”” The 
mass-book of Richard II., and the private chapel of Augustus, 
appear to have had similar borders. : 

Mr. M. next undertakes (in Chap. IV.) an account of comic 
art among: the Italians, after the painters of that nation had 
attained ‘the: skill which was requisite to paint beauty, and 
condescended to imitate deformity for purposes merely of 
buffoonery and satire. Here may be remarked in the author 
a great deficiency of the requisite materials. ‘To Callot, and 
the French artists who have excelled in caricature, more at- 
tention was’ due: but Mr. M. skips at a bound from the 
Reformation to the French Revolution, and comprizes his 
whole history of French art in copying a single caricature of © 
each era. 

In the fifth chapter, the author returns to the history of 
British art,'from which it would have been better never to ther 


wandered; and he furnishes some curious illustrations of the 
pen of our civil wars, such as the caricature of Archbishop. 


aud and his mistresses. Time carrying away the Pope, though 
dated in 1641, might be republished now with equal pro- 
priety. The battle of Lent and Shrovetyde has allegoric 
merit, which belongs rather to the poet whose work it illus- 
trates than to the artist: it is dated in 1660. This fifth isa 
good chapter; and it notices many bibliographical curiosities, 
such as the Dunciad containing the etching of an Ass; 
Gay’s Fables, 1727, with plates by Wootton; the Travels of 
John Gulliver, 1731, with plates by Hogarth; and others, 
A catalogue of caricatures executed in the early part of the 
present reign, and including the principal of those which 
respect the American war, terminates this chapter: in which 
the spirit of the criticism may be thought to announce a 
native of America. In the list of caricatures respecting 
the Coalition, that admirable one is omitted which repre- 
sented Carlo Khan riding on an elephant, resembling Lord 

North, into the India-house, with Burke for his trumpeter. 
The sixth and concluding chapter recapitulates the matter 
of the preceding sections, and awards the palm to the British 
over the foreign artists in this department. One fault, however, 
is prevalent among them: they make great use of labelling, 
which is an encroachment on the sister-art of verbal satire ; 
II whereas 
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whereas they should talk to the eye only, as if they were ad- 

dressing those who cannot read. The use of caricature is to 

facilitate appeals to the illiterate; the likeness serving to de- 

signate the individuals in question, and the emblematic or 

allegoric decorations describing their misconduct. Foreign 

artists use inscriptions less than ours, and in this respect . 
excel them. : 

The caricature of single figures, as for instance by Deighton, 
seldom suffices to form an interesting picture. Some ex- 
- plosion of temper, some aukward display of the ruling passion, 
or some situation connected with a scandalous anecdote, must 
be superadded, to excite any sensible triumph in our inherent 
malignity. Emblematic language is often necessary to com- 
plete the visual description of such situations; and hence 
comic allegory becomes an almost essential part of the study 
of a caricaturist. It is not enough for the critic to inquire 
how well the figures indicate the individuals ; he is also to ask 
how well the emblems indicate the situations ? In the twenty- 
second plate of this volume, is a caricature representing Guy 
Fawkes guided by the Devil with a dark lantern to a cellar. 
under the Parliament-house ; and in the sky is seen the eye of 
Providence, a beam from which illuminates and reveals the 
barrels of concealed gun-powder. Here, though some use is 
made of labelling, the story is sufficiently related in visible 
imagery. This is certainly a perfection: the painter should 
confine himself to his own province, and not borrow the aid 
of words. 

We are sorry to learn that the death of the meritorious. 
author of this volume has precluded him from correcting its 
imperfections, and supplying its deficiencies; and that he 
has left a mother and a widow whose subsistence depended on 
his exertions. Various periodical publications are making 
appeals in their behalf to the benevolence of the British 
people, which we doubt not will be successful. Both as an 
artist and an author he has long toiled to promote the circulation _ 
of the great wheel of public instruction. 





Art. 1V. Funeral Orations, in Praise of Military Men; trans- 
lated from the Greek of Thucydides, Plato, and Lysiag, With 
Explanatory Notes, and some Account of the Authors. - By the 
Rev. Thomas Broadhurst. 8vo. pp.300. 158. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 

T™ is so elegant a volume, both in its external and its internal 

qualities, that the celebrated orations here again introduced 
to the English reader may be said to have never before assumed 

Aa4 a dress 
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a dress which was, on the whole, so worthy of them. The 
translator is evidently a man of respectable literary attain- 
ments; and, which is much better, of well-founded and liberal 
opinions in matters of high historical interest. He writes, 
and seems to feel, as he ought, with regard to the patriotic 
and public spirited characters of antiquity. We recommend, 
therefore, (with a very few and comparatively unimportant ex- 
ceptions) this whole publication to the perusal of the youthful 


scholar, as an. admirable illustration and accompaniment in - 
the study of his Grecian history. It is at the same time our’ 
duty to point out some instances, in which we apprehend that » 


the translator has not been perfectly successful in rendering the 
exact sense of his original, or has otherwise failed in some point 
of composition. 


The first passage which we have remarked is in the de-' 


scription of the funeral ceremony, prefixed to the oration 
which Thucydides has put into the mouth of Pericles. It is 
there said 5 Kal yuvaines mages, os moooyxsoas ems Tov TADOY, 
éAogupsuevas: translated by Mr. Broadhurst: * Women also, 
who were related to the deceased, were present at the sepul- 
chre, as mourners.’ We are aware that this interpretation is. 


sanctioned by the opinion of several critics: but, from the 


nature of the phrase é tov ragov, in this place, we should 
prefer to suppose an allusion to the custom of appointing 
public mourners to attend the funerals of distinguished per- 
sons; a custom for the frequency of which it is unnecessary 
to refer the scholar to the records of classical or sacred 
antiquity. 

While the phrase, ¢ buried from off the field of battle,’ is 
certainly not a very select version of éx trav moAguwy Oumlonevoss, 
we do not by any means regard the following sentence as a 
faithful representation of the Greek text: ‘to enlarge with 
propriety upon topics, of the truth of which it ‘is scarcely 
possible.to produce conviction, is not easy: yademiv yap Td 
peTprws eimeiv ev ‘w podss xab y Soxnois THs adrnbcias BeBassras. 
‘The general meaning of these words we rather imagine to be 
the following: ¢ For it is difficult to speak with due moder- 
ation on a subject, on which we can scarcely come up to the 
expectation of our audience concerning the truth,’ 

‘The succeeding sentence also fails in satisfying our judg- 
ment:. § For the hearer who is well acquainted with them,’ 
(z. e. the topics above mentioned,) ¢ and ever so kindly disposed, 
may imagine,’ &c. 0, re yap Evveidos nal Zuves dxpoatys Tax” ay 


Ts tvdeesepws, x. T. A. ‘The éuves in this sentence does not seem 


to us to imply.a hearer ‘ ever so kindly disposed’ to the speaker, 


but one who is inspired with such esteem for the subjects of ° 


10 the 
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the oration. — Again. When the orator is praising the fathers 


of the present generation, in preference even to their ancestors, - 


he says: Kryoapevos yap mpos bis edeEavlo ooyy exousy Spyyy ox 
amovns hiv Tois viv mpooxareAumov’ For, in addition to their 


hereditary possessions, having obtained all our present do-: 


minion, they have bequeathed it, acquired, as it was, with the 
greatest difficulty, to us who survive.’ ‘We should read, 


* preserved, as it was,’ &c. &c. An error (according to our. 


apprehension) of more consequence is contained in- the sen- 
tence below: ¢ Inasmuch as the administration is vested in the 
hands, not of few persons only but of many, it is styled a 
democracy.’ Kal dyoua piv, Sick Td wy 5 GAlyes AAA’ 85 mAsiOvas 
dixeiv, Anuoxpatia xexanrasr. ‘To make the English‘a correct 
translation, the Greek preposition é; should in both cases have 
been imo, with the genitive after it; and the infinitive active 
should have been passive. ‘The meaning of the sentence, as 
it stands in the original, is that the government is administered 
for the benefit of the whole community, and not that: of 
certain individuals. —’Ev$ds véos dvrec, Td ‘avbperoy merepyovlas, 


(alluding to the Lacedzmonians) is rendered (they) ¢ make 


valour a particular object of pursuit with their young men as 


soon as they become such.’ We should read, ‘ partake in 


manly pursuits, or exercises, as soon as they cease to be chil- 
dren,’ — as youths bear the burthens of men.’ — Aixasévres 


pn aparpebjivas autyy? (roiadryy, scilicet oA.) * Judging “it” 


wrong to have it’ (such a city, namely,) * wrested from 
them ? —rather, ‘ Not deeming it well that such a city should 
be despoiled of these her honours.’ Kosvaig pardoy wpeanoay, 
7 ex Tay idiwov EBAabav ¢§ The benefits, which they have con- 
ferred upon their native land, exceed the injuries it has suffered 
from them.’ ‘This is correct’as far as it goes : but the force of 
nods and éx tay idimv, put so strongly in opposition to each 
other, (the figure, indeed, in which the oration abounds 
throughout, and to a faulty excess,) is here wholly lost. ¢ As 
members of the state, they have in common with their fellow- 
citizens now done it more service, than, as isolated and ‘pro-~ 
fligate individuals, they once did it injury.’ ‘This is the para- 
phrastic sense, as it appears to us, of the passage. 

Without prolonging these criticisms, we will only add that 
our motive in pointing out such seeming blemishes has been 
to induce an accurate revision of the volume, which thus 
might be made ‘unexceptionably beneficial to the classical 
student. For this purpose, we would ‘advise Mr. Broadhurst 
now, although we admire his abstinence. in the first*instance, 
to compare his own-with.all accessible previous versions ; and 
we doubt notthat he will then finally produce a work which, in 

diate the 
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the opinion of all critics, will deserve the character that we 
have even at present hazarded to bestow on it. 

We shall conclude by selecting the translation of that portion 
of the Menexenus which contains the supposed address of the 
spirits of the departed to their surviving children ; subjoining 
the accompanying notes, and not interrupting our quotation, 
or weakening our general praise of the author, by any addi- 
tional objections. 


¢ That ye are the children of brave fathers, is sufficiently clear 
from the present circumstances*. ‘Though we might have pre- 
served our lives at the expence of our honour, yet we nobly chose rather 
to die+, than plunge both ourselves and our posterity in disgrace ; 
and stain with reproach the names, both of our fathers and of all 
our progenitors. We think that the man ought not to exist, who 
can involve his family in disgrace ; and that neither ey nor mortals 
can look with pleasure upon such a one, after he is dead, either upon 
the earth, or underneath it. 

¢ It is your duty, therefore, in compliance with our advice, "what- 
ever object besides you strive to attain, to prosecute it with energy ; 
from a conviction, that without this all possessions and pursuits are 
dishonourable and worthless{. For neither do riches, connected 
with a pusillanimous spirit, confer honour upon their possessor : for 
such a man is rich for another, and not for himself. Neither do 
personal grace and strength, combined with cowardice and vice, 
appear honourable, but dishonourable ; rendering the possessor more 





¢ * The Goddess of Wisdom, however, informs Telemachus, that 
this does not always follow; and that few children are equal to their 
fathers: many, indeed, being worse, and few better : 


6 $6 TTaveos yor Tos masdes duo1os wares meAovroes® 
Oi wAsioves xaxsus* woveos de Te raTe@- cupeuss.”?” | 
Hom. Odyss. lib. i. 276, 277.’ 
‘+ “ Pejusque leto flagitium timet. 
Non ille pro caris amicis 


Aut patria timidus perire.”” Hor. Od. ix. lib. 4.’ 
¢ « Indecorant bene nata culpe.”? — Ib. iv. lib. 4.’ 


.* ~ Magnanimity, energy of mind, and bravery, were considered 
by the Heathen world, as the principal ingredients in the formation of 
an exalted character. ‘“ The greatest virtues,’’ observes Aristotle, 
«6 are those which are the most useful ; inasmuch as virtue consists - 
in the power of communicating benefits. Hence men, famed for 
their justice and valour, are the most honoured: the former, being 
useful in peace; and the latter, in war.”? — Aristor. Rhetor. c. 9. 


¢ In praise of valour Tyrtzus sings : 
¢ «cs ‘HD CLpET Ns, tod asbAov sy avewmososy aersov* 
Kaddisov te Depa yuyrerces caydes. yew?” 
TyrtTzi Eleg. I.’ 
notorious; 
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notorious, as well as exposing his timidity*. All knowledge, 
moreover, devoid of rectitude and other virtues, is craft, not wisdom. 
Wherefore, as an object of invariable attention, endeavour by all means 
to cherish a perfect willingness, as far as possible to surpass in cele. 
brity both us, and those who lived before ust. Otherwise rest assured, 
that if we exceed you in valour, we shall still, notwithstanding our 
pre-eminence, be involved in your disgrace ; but our inferiority, if 
we should be surpassed by you, will bea happy event to us. In all 
probability, however, we shall be surpassed by you, and you will rank 
above us, if you call to your aid the glory of your ancestors; neither 
abusing it, nor employing it uselessly ; from a persuasion, that to 
a mau, who has any sense of his own dignity, nothing can be more 
disgraceful, than to make a display of honours not properly his 
own, but derived from the renown of his forefatherst. For the 
glory of parents is an excellent, and an honourable treasure to their 
children § ; but to enjoy from them a store of riches and distinctions, 
and not to transfer it to descendants, when we have neither possessions 
nor dignities, peculiarly our own, to bequeath to them, is base and 
unmanly. - 

é ine zealously pursued these objects, whenever the fate, to 
which you are destined, may convey you to us ||, you will come to 
us, as Piends to friends; but if you have neglected them, and have 
brought upon yourselves disgrace, you will be received by none of 
us with kindness. q’ 


ART. 





¢ * Hector reproaches Paris with being handsome, but destitute 
of bodily strength and mental energy : 
$6 Karo 
© Esdos ex’* wan’ ax ess Bin Desoivy ade THs wAxn.”? 
Hom. II. lib. iii. 1. 44. 
¢ + Aristotle observes, that * it is the tendency of an honourable 
pedigree to render the person possessed of it still more ambitious of 
renown ; for that it is natural, wherever a stock of any kind exists, 
to be desirous of adding to it.” — Rhetor. lib. ii. c.12.? 


‘ £ “ Quis enim generosum dixerit hunc, qui 
Indignus genere, et preclaro nomine tantum 


Insignis ?” Juv. Sat. viii. 30.? 
¢ “ Ut miremur te, non tua, primum aliquid da, 

Quod possim titulis incidere preter honores.’’ Ibid.? 
‘ § “ Dos est magna parentium — , 
’ Pirtus.’ Hor. Od. xxiv. lib. 3.’ 


© || © —— Ov ya rus xataduooued’, axryjcevos Wee, 
Ess Aidao doptisy wren pogespoy nyaccg emeAdy.?? . 
Odyss. x. 174.’ 
¢ q The same conscioussness was ascribed by the Heathens to the 
dead in the regions below, as they possessed while living. This 
appears from various passages in the Greek and Ronian writers. In 
the interview which took place between Ulysses and his departed 
| riends 
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Art. V. A Visit to Paris in 1814; being a Review of the Moral, 

* Political, Intellectual, and Social Condition of the French Capital. 
By John Scott, Editor of the Champion, a weekly Political and 
Literary Journal. 8vo. pp. 409. 12s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1815. 


‘“* Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter.” 


NOWLEGE, especially travelled knowlege, pants to come 

-municate itself: so that rambling, when accompanied by 
any degree of talent, generally brings the pen into activity ; 
and, either from vanity or a real desire of adding to the 
stock of general information, the inquisitiveness of those 
who stay at home is gratified by means of the curiosity of 
those who go abroad. Few, however, of those who travel 
to see and. hear are properly qualified to see and hear for the 
public: rare endowments being necessary for catching, de+ 
lineating, and contrasting the habits and manners of foreign 
nations, so as to present a correct review of their ‘ moral, 
political, intellectual, and social condition.” To a knowlege 
of the nature of man, and of the state of society in his own 
country, the traveller must add a quick conception of cha- 
racteristic traits, a happy knack of delineating and comparing, 
and the power of deducing those results which bring the 
Scattered rays to a focus and produce a sort of brilliant 
effect. When a rambler of this description visits places which 
have been often visited before, he still has something to. tell 
us that is worth hearing ; and, though his book may not awaken 
that lively curiosity which is excited by the publication of those 
Americans who were sent to explore the sources of the 
Missouri, because he has no unexplored region to deve- 
lope, he has still something -to describe of which we require 





friends Agamemnon and Achilles, in the infernal regions, the latter 
express the greatest eagerness to be informed of what took place 
after their deaths in the world above ; and rejoice, or grieve at what 
is told them, in the same manner as they would have done at being 
made acquainted with similar events during their lives. Achilles is 
delighted to be informed of the-valour of his son Neoptolemus : 


© 6 TeSoouvny 6 06 vsoy eOny CORLOELKETOY EbvOUL.”” 
Hom. Odyss. 1. xi. 539. 


‘ The shades, impelled by the greatest curiosity, eagerly crowd 
around /Eneas also, in the regions of Tartarus : 


‘ & Circumstant anime dextrd levdque frequentes ; 
Nec vidisse semel satis est : juvat usque morari; 
Et conferre gradum, et veniendi discere causas.’’ : 
fEneid. vi. 486.’ 
the 
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the most accurate description. He travels over beaten ground 
indeed, yet it may not hitherto have been observed with 
sufficient accuracy. 

It is worth while, then, to see how the present. reflecting 
reviewer of the condition of the French, in their various re- 
lations, agrees with or differs from those who have preceded 
him. Mr. Scott tells us that his object has been ¢ to connect 
the separate sources of interest more closely than has yet been 
done, so that each object in Paris may bear on the mind with 
a force concentrated from all of them that are in any wise 
applicable to itself ;’ and hence, while ‘ the most striking 
buildings of Paris are alluded to in a way sufficient to convey 
a notion of their character and appearance, his chief attention 
has certainly been directed to them as illustrations of manners 
and memoranda of events.’ In this view of them, Mr. Scott’s 
remarks deserve the notice of us Englishmen; and perhaps 
even the French would know themselves a little better 
than they seem to do, if they would seriously observe the 
picture which he has drawn of them. Some of his remarks 
they may probably be disposed to controvert: but his ree 
flections are calculated to improve their moral and political 
condition, and have an unquestionable value. 

No sooner is Mr. Scott landed at Dieppe, than he is attracted 
by the several characters which present themselves, and com- 
ments on the striking difference between a French and an 
English crowd. Rapidly passing through Normandy, he de- 
scribes the appearance of the country-people, sketches a 
French Diligence, compares this clumsy machine with our well 
appointed stage-coaches, and pays a compliment to the in- 
genuity of the French postilions: who, by a happy adroitness 
in the application of packthread and their garters, if necessary, 
refit the ropes with which the horses are rather aukwardly 
rigged than harnessed, without bringing the machine, as Jack 
would say, to an anchor. On the state of the roads, and the 
general aspect of the country, the author’s observations are 
in unison with those of most other travellers. Ashe approaches 
Paris, the mingled feelings which the view of a great city, 
combined with the recollection of the tremendous and in- 
teresting events of which it has been the recent: theatre, at 
Once crowd into his mind; and his display of its character 
forms no bad introduction to the following exhibition : 


‘ Paris possesses a moral and historical interest in the greatest 
degree: but it is also rich in what is calculated to strike the eye 


by picturesque and grand effect; to satisfy the sensualist, by sup- 
ply 


ing various and artful enjoyment ; to delight. the gay, by dis- 
Pensing a profusion of captivating pleasures ; to gratify the tasteful, 


by 
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by a combination of skill, elegance, and feeling ; to suggest reflec. 


tion, and pleasingly employ research, by efigying the events of a far 
distant date, and picturing manners that have long been obsolete ; to 
administer to the wants of the scholar, by supplying vast collected 
stores of all the materials of human knowledge ; and, in fine,. to af- 
ford an unmatchable treat to the student of mankind, by discovering 
and even displaying to immediate observation, all that can give a 
thorough insight into character and condition. 7 
‘ This last circumstance forms the most extraordinary peculiarity 
of Paris. Compared with the cities of most other countries, it is 
like a glass bee-hive compared with those that are made of straw. 
You see, without trouble, into all its hoards ; — all its creatures per- 
form all their operations, full in the face of all: what others consign 
to secrecy and silence, they throw open to daylight, and surround 
with the buzzing of fluttering swarms. Of the French, ‘or, at least, 
of the French of the capital, it may be said, that the essence of their 
existence is a consciousness of being observed. People, in > 
permit this only to take its place with various motives and feelings 
that check each other, and produce a mixed conduct,—in which a 
erson lives a little for his forefathers, a Jittle for himself, a little for 
bis family,’ a little fdr his friends, a little for the public, and a little 
for posterity. But the Parisians, cd to them I confine my remarks, 
as they are the only specimen of the nxtion with which I am ac- 
uainted,) live only for the bustle and notice of present society. 
Fence it is, that they have not a notion of retirement, even where 
they dress and sleep, but, at the expence of much convenience, 
receive company in their bed-rooms, which are furnished accordingly: 
hence the cleverest individuals are not happy, unless they mingle with 
the silliest in coteries ; hence Paris is full of literary. societies, libra- 
ries, institutes, museums, &c.: hence every thing choice that it pos 
sesses is made acommon exhibition; and the multitude are invited to 
examine that which philosophers only can understand, and admire that 
the beauties of which can be only appreciated by cultivated intellect, 
guided by refined taste.’ 


It will be found that. this visitor, notwithstanding his home- 
predilections, is disposed on all occasions to do justice to 
those objects which are the pride of the French; and, if he 
knows how to appreciate the comforts of London, he does not 
undervalue the external grandeur of Paris : 


¢ I must,’ says he, ‘ pronounce Paris to be a most magnifi- 
cent place. The views which it presents are of the most aeons 
and grand kind ; its appearances are interesting beyond any thing 
could before have fancied. The chief reason of this is, that character 
is indicated bY almost every surface. A system of things, calcu- 
lated, with reference to the whole, to produce the greatest aggregate 
amount of convenience and completeness of every Lind, tames down 
and restrains the manifestations of individual peculiarities. This pre- 
vails much more in England than in France, — and more in London 
than in Paris. The consequence is, that, ia the English capital, 


your 
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your ideas and feelings are less frequently and forcibly excited than 


in the French.’ 


Never, perhaps, was the Boulevard, or grand promenade 
which is the most striking feature of the French capital, better 
described and contrasted with our own metropolis. 


¢ The Boulevard goes round Paris, and was originally its boun- 
dary, but the extension of the city has, in many places, rendered it 
central, and it is so in the most fashionable and frequented quarters, 
namely, those nearest the palaces and the theatres. It. is, in fact, 
now, a superb street of great breadth, lined on each side with 
trees, between which and the houses, gravelled walks have been made 
for the foot-passengers. The general effect here is very fine. The 
eye cannot reach to any termination of the Boulevard; and in the 
distance, the trees, oe to the laws of perspective, appear to 
unite their branches in an arch, overshadowing with their foliage the 
hurrying groupes of men, and women, and horses, and carts, and 
carriages, that are perpetually streaming to and fro beneath. By 
necalight this forms a very grand picture, and suggests a confession, 
that London has nothing so fine in this way. 

‘ The best streets of the English metropolis owe their beauty, in 
our estimation, to their possessing those qualities that raise ideas of 
opulence, comfort, reasonableness, and general utility : the Parisian 
Boulevard is interesting in strong contrasts, picturesque in incon- 
sistencies, grand in size, and overpowering through animation. The 
houses rise to twice the height of ours ; they are of stone, and their 
architecture is generally elaborate. There appear here no signs of 
building rows by contract with the bricklayers, nor any necessity for 
prescribing by a law, what shall be the thickness of a party-wall. 
Turn your eyes whichsoever way you will, they are met by broad 
fronts, decorated with frieses, cornices, pillars, pilasters, and bal- 
conies, and rising to a — that to a stranger seems stupendous. 
The chimneys, as the end of a mass of buildings presents itself, seem 
clustered turrets and battlements. The streets that open from the 
Boulevard appear to dart into a peopled and swarming confusion 
and uncertamty ; they promise, as it were, to lead to something 
which cannot be foretold from their entrance, instead of being, what 
all the principal streets are in London, self-intimators that they are 
lines of receptacles for trade and property, and regular domestic life. 
This character of the French streets arises from their narrowness, as 
¢ontrasted with the height of the massive houses on each side, and other 
assemblages together of features, which, in England, are seldom or 
never seen near each other. ‘Thus, a grand gateway would prepare 
the English visitor for the mansion of a famaily of rank, were it not 
that the court to which it leads is filled with litter and dirt, that 
the doors are open and filthy, and the persons who appear around 
them, ill-dressed and imeyery way unsuitable. Has the house, then, 
been deserted by its original magnificence, and fallen, in a ruined 
state, into the possession of the needy, who herd in its dilapidated. 
rooms? No, not so exactly; for a carriage waits to receive the in- 


mate of the first floor, —~a Marquis in aa old coat, silk stockings, 


and 
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and a cross ;—a cabriolet. (or one horse chaise). is in attendance. for 
the occupier of the second, —a Colonel in a coloured waistcoat and 
a regimental coat ; from the third, a person walks down in non- 
descript attire, which, however, indicates him to belong mostly to 
the military class, although, perhaps, at that moment, neither his 
profession nor his rank could be very easily defined ; —a milliner, 
with a band-box, trips from the fourth,—and some miserable de- 
pendant on the chances of the day descends from the fifth.’ 


The superb coup dil of the Place Louis Quinze, the garden 
of the Tuilleries, the Champs Elysée, the Palais Bourbon, the 
interesting appearance of Paris from the Quays, the line of the 
Tuilleries and the Louvre, the Palais des Arts, the Mint, the 
Pantheon, Notre Dame, the Palais Royal, the streets, shops, &c. 
are passed before us in this gentlemen’s literary shew-box : but 
while he exhibits he also comments, so that the mind and the 
moral sense are brought into activity with the eye, and every 
circumstance is rendered explanatory of the character of the 
Parisians. We transcribe a brief passage descriptive of the Palais 
Royal, the place of fashionable resort in Paris, because it shews 
us at once the vortex of frivolity and dissipation in which the 
inhabitants of this city are whirled: 


¢ The climate of France, and the character of the French, con- 
spire to cause them to seek their pleasures out of doors. Home 
is the only place they neglect ; it is a place only for their necessities ; 
‘they must sleep there, — and the tradesmen must transact their busi- 
ness there: a bed, a table, and a few chairs are therefore wanted, 
and a small room or two, uncarpeted and bare, must be hired. I 
speak, of course, of the middle and inferior classes. But all that is 
inspiring and comfortable, they seek out of doors, — and all that they 
pride themselves in being able to procure, is in the shape of decoration 
and. amusement. | 

‘ The Palais Royal has grown to be what it is, out of these habits 
and dispositions, and now presents the most characteristic feature of 
. Paris ; — it is dissolute, gay, wretched, elegant, paltry, busy, and 
idle; —it suggests recollections of atrocity, and supplies sights of 
fascination ; —it displays virtue and vice living on easy terms, and in 
immediate neighbourhood with each other. Excitements, indul- 
gencies, and privations,—art and vulgarity, — science and igno- 
.rance, — artful conspiracies, and careless debaucheries, —all mingle 
-here, forming an atmosphere of various exhalations, a whirl of the 
most lively images, a stimulating melange of what is most heating, 
intoxicating, and subduing.’ 

A long chapter is appropriated to the subject of French Man- 
ners, the loosenessof which is attributed to ‘ a false state of think- 
ing, —a state favourable to quick, lively, and strenuous action, — 
calculated to make a nation full of exhibitions, and amuse- 
ments, and enterprises, — but deficient in solid establishments, 
in fixed monuments of sound principle, in the inheritances that 
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are worth bequeathing, in the productions that speak to’ * all 


time,” and that address the future more impressively than the 
present.” 


‘ They are a clever people, they are an active people, they are a 
gay people; —but they are not deep or sound thinkers; they do 
not feel virtuously, or permanently, or kindly, — they have no native. 
relish for the charms of nature, — the shallow sophistications and cold 
forms of artificial systems are their favorites ; — they can see nothin 
but simple facts, — they cannot detect causes, consequences, aoe 
connections, — and (what is worst of all) their actions are not in- 
dexes to their hearts.’ 


It falls within the province of a writer whose favourite and 
principal design is to discuss and illustrate national character 
and manners, to bestow some attention on the French palaces 
and monuments, with a reference to that national character ; 
and this part of Mr.Scott’s task he has executed much to 
our satisfaction. A British monarch derives power, .conse- 
quence, and glory, not from the splendour or gaudiness of the 
regal palaces, but from the opulence and energies of the people. 
It is from her Bank, her Exchange, her Docks, her Ware- 
houses, &c. and not from the decorations of drawing-rooms, 
that Great Britain has obtained her unequalled opulence and 
power, by which she has been able to subsidize Europe and 
to dictate to the world. Let us see in what way Mr. 8. attacks 


the vanity of the French, and encourages the honest pride of 
John Bull: 


‘ It so happens, that public opinion in France has never been di- 
rected to a proper understanding of the constituents of national 
glory. It is the universal remark of the French, that the King of 
England has no palaces to compare with those that belong to the 
sovereigns of France. The fact must be admitted, but. whether it 
implies inferiority on our part, in respect of the most valuable qua- 
lities of public character, may be judged even from the short account 
I have given. 

¢ The great works of architecture are noble achievements, when 
they spring from the taste, and spirit, and opulence of the public 
body ;— when they form part of a consistent system of national 
comforts, elegance, confidence, wealth, and all that goes to form 
national strength. But there may be great danger in an admiration 
of these splendid decorations, as trophies of national superiority, if 
it be not guided by a shrewd regard to their source. | 

‘ I apprehend that France owes her public monuments to circum- 
stances that have been productive to her of disgrace and detriment, — 
and that no popular disposition can be more fatal to popular virtue, 
and more to be deprecated by patriotism, than the unqualified pride 
which she has ever shewn in these superb effects of the power and 
profligacy of herrulers. Perhaps at this moment it may be deemed, 
that there are good reasons for endeavouring to oppose the seduction 
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which has attempted to reconcile the English to fétes that ** put one 
in mind of those at Versailles,” — to military trappings and danglings 
crowding the royal levee rooms,— and to princely buildings that are 
as self-willed and extravagant, though not so elegant, as those that 
have arisen from the indisputable mandates of a Louis or a Napoleon. 

‘ The public of England have been accustomed to look to them- 
selves, to their own spirit and opinion, — for their own comforts, 
luxuries, and ornaments. Little, or nothing, is performed by the 
English executive government, but the detailsof state business, — and 
it seems safest to entrust it with no power, and to center in it no ex- 
pectations, beyond this. It is at once finer as a spectacle, and more 
advantageous with reference to the happiness and respectability of the 
community, that the possessions and decorations of the public should 
grow, in silence and certainty, out of the public bosom,—rich in 
rights, in sentiments, and means,—than that they should come down 
with a sudden clatter and violent shock, from the hands of a dis- 
pensing despotism. When the people originate what they enjoy, it 
is but reasonable to conclude that the people’s welfare will be con- 
sulted, — but in France it is directly the reverse. The French people 
have been accustomed to look to themselves for nothing ; their rulers 
have given them every thing of which they boast. It is to Henry 
the Fourth, or Louis the Fourteenth, or Buonaparte, that Paris owes 
this, and that, and the other. The consequence is, that the inter- 
ests of the people have been promoted, only just so far as they have | 
happened to chime in with the selfish and tyrannical feelings of their 
governments. Thus, they have never been habituated to contem- 
plate their own power: they have been familiarized to regard them- 
selves as having few or no resources existing independently of their 
rulers. 

¢ The monuments of England are the acts of her public bodies, in 
which concentrate those noble impulses, that direct the national 
means and spirit to fine objects of philanthropy or glory, — first at 
the time in the estimation and view of the world. Her stupendous 
public subscriptions in behalf of the distressed of all nations, — 
her associations: in behalf of systems of education, —her efforts to 
procure the abolition of abuses and the diffusion of blessings, are 
surely as noble examples of her principles, her taste, and her 
might, as palaces and gardens that have been built and laid out for a 
King’s mistresses, at his subjects’ expence.’ 


Speaking again of the public feeling of the French, Mr. Scott 
makes a very unpromising statement : 


¢ From all I have said of the French character and condition, it 
will be seen that I have the worst idea of their social system, as it és 
at present constituted. It seems to me to be without foundation or 
compactness. — There are no generally recognized principles in the 
public mind, — there are no great bodies to give gravity, and steadi- 
ness, and impetus to the state,— there are no respected names in 
France to‘ Jead opinion, to collect the national strength under legiti- 
mate banners in behalf of honourable purposes.’ 
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Bonaparte is considered by this visitor as having rathet de- 
‘teriorated than improved the moral character of the French 
people ; and Mr. S. thinks that, by re-establishing the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons, good may arise to France. 

The ladies of Paris will not feel obliged.to Mr. Scott. for the 
picture which he has drawn of them: but we fear that it is 
too correct. We shall not attempt even an abstract of it; 
though we shall venture to copy a part which respects the 
condition of’ the married female, and her domestic sanctum 
sanctorum called the Boudoir : 


‘ The system of married life in France is one by which the lady 
enjoys a sort of artificial authority and influence, raising her to ap- 
pearance much above the claims of her sex and relationship, but ex- 
isting at the expence of that cordial communication and heartfelt 
disinterested deference, which distinguish unions founded on a more 
judicious basis than that which I have been describing. She is in- 
stalled in various prerogatives that look flattering and desirable, but 
they are chiefly favourable to the discharge of functions from which 
a true respect for her sex, cherished by the men, would entirely pre- 
serve her, and the enjoyment of gratifications which a proper self- 
respect on her own part would prohibit her from partaking. 

‘ The chief emblem and representation of this condition of married 
women is the Boudoir. It is a'temple of separation and luxury. 
It belongs to the wife exclusively ; the husband has neither property 
in it, nor power over it. If she were suspected of having a lover 
concealed within its mysterious enclosure, that enclosure, neverthe- 
less, must not be violated. What I mean is, that such is the rule of 
good manners in France, and the man who disregards it is esteemed 
a brute, —an object of the general dislike and disgust of both sexes. 
The Boudoir is the apartment, as I have before observed, that is 
most commonly complete in its elegance. The nursery for the chil- 
dren, in the houses of families of rank, contrary to the custom in 
England, is neglected, and crammed into some inconvenient corner ; 
but the Boudoir for the mother is rich in couches, in statues, in 
parting, and flowers. It is a retreat in which Venus might be 

appy to recline, and is, in every respect, calculated to inspire the 
sentiments which belong to the devotion in which that goddess 
delights.’ 


We know not what authority Mr. S. has for asserting that 
‘the French have not brought a single picture from Italy which 
they have not cruelly and brutally injured ? but, if this fact be 
established, the value of the collection made’ at the Louvre, by 
the plunderers of I‘urope, as a school of the arts, is in a great 
measure destroyed; and, if the stolen pictures should be sent 
back by the conquerors of Paris to their original stations, they 


will scarcely be worth the trouble. a 
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Our readers must confess that we have made sufficient ex- 
tracts from Mr. Scott’s work to enable them to appreciate his 
merit as an observer and a writer; and we must now bid him 
farewell: but not without observing that he has taken more 
pains to mature his reflections than his style. If he writes 
with force, he too often indulges in the use of words for 
which he can produce no authority, as © disconcertion,’—‘¢ elas- 
ticly,’ —* dashing colonade,’— ‘ abidance,’—‘ unmatchable, &c. 
He uses also the gallicism of ¢ one thinks,’ and ‘ one sees,’ &c. 3 
and at p. 46. speaks of a good ‘ which cannot be long of ap- 
pearing.’ To conclude: if this volume will not serve as a guide 
to all the curiosities of Paris, it is replete with judicious remarks; 
and if the author’s estimate of the French character be on the 
whole unfavourable, we hope that it may operate as a salu- 
tary lesson of reproof, especially since he admits that the ca- 
pacities of the French nation are very great. ‘To supply any 
deficiencies of detail, he has subjoined an Appendix, com- 
piled from the history of Paris by Le Grand and Landon, in 
which many useful notices are inserted; and towards the end 
is an original description of the catacombs, which extend under 
a great part of Paris, and contain the remains of more than 
three millions of human beings. | 


7 





Art. VI. The Rape of Proserpine; with other Poems, from 
Claudian ; translated into English Verse. With a Prefatory Dis- 
course, and Occasional Notes. By Jacob George Strutt. 8vo. 
pp- 220. 8s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 


AYERY moderate preface introduces this volume, in which 

Mr. Strutt presents us with some translations from Milton’s 
Latin poem De Quinto Novembris, by way of exhibiting parallel 
passages to translations from Claudian’s poem of Rufinus; one 
of which contains the following lines : 


* This island, blest with wealth and festive peace 
Satan observ’d, deck’d with Cerean spoils.’ 


He also expresses a wish to direct the attention of the public 
into certain ‘ neglected channels of literature,’ by which, if we 
rightly understand him, he alludes to the fables of classical 
antiquity. This notion of the neglect of particular writings 
frequently seizes on the mind of a young candidate for literary 
fame; and, fancying that his first acquaintance with a classical 
poet, or prose-author, has anticipated that of most of his 
readers, he sallies forth on the generous expedition of rescuing 
some antique worthy from oblivion, or with the still more noble 
view of giving a new tone to the taste of his country. Thus 
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it was that, a few years ago, we were favoured with some remarks 
on Lucretius, benevolently purposing to revive that obsolete 
Roman for the benefit of scholars in the present wera. As, 
however, that era has emphatically been called the New ra, 
we do not see why these specimens of the Medern Antique 
should not harmonize very happily with it; and therefore we 
shall be contented to rank Mr. Strutt among the Restorers of the 
day, as far as the merit of his design extends. 

Of the execution of that design, we are sorry not to be able 
to speak favourably. Claudian, whose character as a poet mate- 
rially depends on his versification (of which he assuredly affords 
many very splendid examples) being relished and appreciated 
by a translator, requires in that translator the most exact know- 
lege of the principles of Latin poetry; and when, in almost 
every page of a version, we meet with either an injudicious usage 
of proper names, or a direct breach of the rules of quantity in 
their accentuation, we cannot hesitate to pronounce that such a 
“‘ doing into English” is inadequate to the cbject for which it 
was undertaken. 

We shall make a few citations to evince the justice of our 
remarks. 


¢ When tuneful Orphéus in silent grief.’ 
¢ Redden’d the Nile Pholoe’s azure wave.’ 
¢ Or on Taniis waste and frozen shore.’ 





‘ The fluctuating deep Neréus calm.’ 

¢ Escaped — perhaps dark Briaréus stole.’ 

¢ Such upon Ida’s rocks SimoOis’ stream.’ 

— ‘If former times 
Had such a monster seen, Theseus had fled 
From Pirithous — and Pylades forsook 


Orestes.’ 








We have somewhere read that Pope, whose melodious versifi- 
cation might have afforded him better examples of music than 
the following, 


«‘ The freezing Tanidis through a waste of snows,” 
was singularly well pleased with this line: — but we hope that 
Mr. Strutt has not an equal predilection for that which is 
subjoined : 

‘ Beyond Taniis’ shore, in Scythia’s clime,’ &c. 


We turned to the splendid passage in the poem on Rufinus, 
beginning “* Sepe mibi dubiam,” &c.— Alas! we never saw 
the life so visibly taken out of any thing as it is from the verses 
in question ! Who, indeed, that could appreciate the effect of 


condensed and elegant expression, would have rendered this 
Bb 3 noble 
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noble common-place of antiquity into feeble blank verse? — 
Claudian, of all Latin poets, demands rhyme in an English 
translation, —and rhyme of a highly polished description. The 


© « Phoenix” is presented to us in his proper dress: but: all his 





fire is extinguished ; and we cannot rake in the ashes for the 
lurking principle of vitality. 
. ¢ When Pheton’s corse on earth disfigured lay’ 

is one of the lines that disfigure the ‘ Phoenix.” That 
beautiful little poem, «The Old Man of Verona,” is equally ill 
rendered. In short, we are compelled, however reluctantly, to 
address the present author in the words of Dryden, mutatis 
mutandis, ** Cousin Swift! you will never be a poet.” 





= 


Arr. VII. An Essay on Human Consciousness ; containing an 
Original View of the Operations of Mind, Sensual and Intellec- 
tual. By John Fearn. 4to. pp.272. ° 11.118. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co, 


«¢ YT is not, worth while to be concerned what he says or 

thinks, who says or thinks on/y as he is directed by an- 
other.” Most undoubtedly it is not; and so cordially do we 
approve the author’s selection of the above motto from Locke, 
that we only wish that he had taken this great man’s example 
for his model in ‘another respect; we mean in the general 
clearness and precision of his language. Mr. Fearn’s expres- 
sions fall so very short of his ideas in this important point, that 
we are often highly pleased with his originality in thinking, 
and vexed by his confusion or aukwardness in writing, at 
the same moraent. Many passages are quite unintelligible, and 
we have no doubt solely from this cause: but enough remains 
that can be clearly understood to establish, we think, the re- 
putation of the author, who seems a self-taught metaphysician, 
even among this fastidious class of readers. 

We certainly never encountered a hardier hypothesis than the 
principal and pervading system of the volume. — Having with 
Clarke and Price, and other, perhaps still greater, metaphysical 
authorities, disjoined the idea of non-extension from the idea 
of immateriality in mind, Mr. Fearn boldly advances in his. 
argument, and contends for the necessary consequence of 
figure flowing from extension; and, to leave no part of his 
reasonings incomplete, he assigns the precise figure of his ex- 
tended thinking substance, and characterizes mind as a ¢ flexible 
spherule.” Were, many of our readers will be disposed to ex- 
cuse us from farther inquiry into this * Essay on Conscious- 
ness ;’ but we assure them that, however they may revolt 
fsom or ridicule such an hypothesis, of which we certainly are 
not 
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not about to undertake either the defence or the exposition, the 
detached facts in which the volume abounds are very curious ; 
and we really think that they throw some new light on that 
most interesting subject, the action and re-action of mind and 
body on each other. If in some passages, and in the general 
aspect indeed of these lucubrations, the materialist may ima- 
gine that he has derived support from this new authority, in 
others, and in the real design, rightly understood, the imm#@ 
terialist (if he can but part with his non-extension) obtains 
steady and important aid from Mr.Fearn. His object, in a 
word, is ‘to shew that mind operates by extension distinct 
from brain; and on the other hand that brain cannot be the 
agent of thought.’ Here, then, between Materialism properly 
so called, and Immaterialism as usually maintained, Mr. Fearn 
takes his station; 





“ Qualiter undas 
Qui secat, et geminum gracilis mare separat isthmos.” 


In the early chapters, he discusses the origin of our knowlege ; 
and, led on through what we must in this portion of the in- 
quiry intitle “‘ The Labyrinth of Locke,” he arrives at the edge 
of that dizzy flood in which the two constituent parts of our 
nature encounter, and, ‘ shooting the gulph” with Helvetius, 
resolves every thing into FEELING. ‘This is all that we can at 
present say of the preliminary metaphysics of Mr. Fearn. He 
is evidently one of those guinqueviri who are more than occa- 
sioned, who are almost created, by the five senses ; and Professor 
Stewart meets with his decorous and respectful reprehension, for 
vindicating the rights of reason in the formation of some of our 
original notions. Still, in no case does the present author iz- 
tend, whatever he may unconsciously do, to furnish scepticism 
with weapons, or to confuse the little light which we possess 
on these attractive and yet repulsive subjects ;— attracting 
us, We mean, by our general thirst for all knowlege, but 
especially that of ourselves, by our ‘ longing after immor- 
tality ;’—and yet repelling us at every particular approach, 
when we have advanced but a few steps beyond the vast 
region of darkness and ignorance: to that it would seem 
our destiny to feed a constantly renewed curiosity on a series of 
similar disappointments. Tantalus ut fama est, &c. &c.: but, 
not to have recourse to heathen illustration, may we not rather 
turn to Christian argument, and in the well applied quotation 
of Locke conclude that this very dissatisfaction works together 
withother partial evil for our aggregate good ; leading us to rest 
our hope where, as there is ‘* fulness of joy, and pleasure for 
evermore,” the enlargement of our knowlege must form one 
ingredient in our happiness ? 

Bb 4 We 
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We have said enough, perhaps, to excite the attention of the 
philosophical reader, and it is obvious that no other qwi// attend, 
to the work of Mr. Fearn: but it displays a higher, clearer, 
and loftier style at the conclusion of the volume, of which we 
cannot refrain from offering a specimen; and we prefer it to 
an extract from that portion of the essay which is employed on 
the. developement of the main argument, because the author is 
extremely concise in discussing a variety of important questions, 
and we should find it difficult, if not impossible, to present the 
chain of his reasoning unbroken in any limited quotation. We 
have been unable to avoid, indeed, in the passage which we 
have chosen, some reference to the curious hypothesis before 
indicated ; but, on the whole, the bearing of that passage is as 
obvious as it is praiseworthy : 


¢ Man’s own nature, ‘his frame, his duty, and his expectations,’” 
form, doubtless, the most noble subject of contemplation; and, 
though men who are continually engaged in active pursuits, may be 
hurried along without much attention to it, I cannot imagine how 
any one who enjoys occasional leisure can exist without turning his 
thoughts to enquire how his mind operates, and what is possibly in- 
dicated in his feelings, and actions. 

‘The pursuit of Natural Knowledge of every kind is a laudable 
curiosity, and fascinating, even in those minute and trivial depart- 
ments wherein we can scarce keep sight of immediate utility. How 
much more attracting ought to be the investigation of the phenomena 
of consciousness: and, how strange it so frequently happens, with 
those, even, who have a turn for inquiry, that of all the insects that 
creep, man thinks last of questioning how he, himself, moves; and 
how actuated. I confess it has appeared to me so much more nobly 
interesting, and elevated; than the generality of pursuits, that no dis- 
advantage has been able to deter me from following it. 

‘ To think, and to offer our thoughts, I am aware, are very dif- 
ferent things and may have opposite merits. In offering mine, I have 
been actuated, solely, by a hope that they may operate beneficially in 
calling attention to considerations, which I believe are hitherto unno- 
ticed in the processes of consciousness. 

‘ My desired object in putting forth the spherule hypothesis is in: 
the result to promote good, and prevent evil, by its feeble suffrage, 
in favour of opinions which tend to make men happier here, and, 
should make them deserve happiness hereafter, under the consider-, 
ation that they have minds adapted to permanent existence, and a power 
of volition, both which doubtless fit them for, and render them, ac- 
countable beings. : 

‘In this view, we all know that our hope depends on discharging: 
our duties, which are toward God, and our neighbour. 

‘ Throughout it has been my first concern, that in seeking truth I 
should neither faik myself, nor mislead any other to fail, in either of, 
these duties ; and, nothing would sooner give me reason to suspect a 
dereliction of understanding than a discovery that my opinions ran. 
hostile to the prevalent good in creation. If 
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° If the wholesome mixture of physical evil, which appears to fall 
partially ; or, in moral agency, if the short triumphs of crimes, un- 
scrutinized and unpunished, could tempt us to the folly of doubting 
Providence, the most virtuous, judging from undeserved sufferings, 


might be most wicked in their judging. But our views of the grand. 


scheme of Nature, however inadequate, can never be limited by a 
horizon so contracted. 

«For my own part, in every physical, and moral, seeming impro- 
priety, I perceive nothing bui a stronger indication, or assurance, 
conjoint with Revelation, that we are here in a state of fria/; and 
shall have our deserts. And, if these deserts were awarded on the 
spot, I should be in mere reason inclined to take it as an indication, 
that our existence would cease with our organic structure. 

‘ Contrary to this sad conclusion, and impressed with a persuasion 
that I was made essentially capable of existence hereafter, in a state 
of greater intelligence, perfection, and-happiness, I look up to the 
expanse of Heaven, asa glorious temple ; and, whilst my heart beats, 
can never want an altar whereon to place the daily offering of 

ratitude. 

‘JI should not presume to obtrude such sentiments as these upon 
the reader, who, probably, is gifted to teach me, by both precept 
and example, but that it stands directly in my subject; and, m such 
a case, the cool, and otherwise decorous language of philosophy, 
would fail to convey an avowal of belief, which 1 cannot properly 
contemplate without a glow of peculiar and ineffable sensation. 

‘I do not pretend that such impressions, though always known, 
have always operated to the extent that they ought. ‘The mean vice, 
hypocrisy, is certainly far from me; and I would not for a moment 
be mistaken as pretending to observe a sanctity not usual, nor often 
sincere, in the ordinary walks of miscellaneous life. Through a che- 
quered and tempted lot, all that I have been able to preserve is ope 
in Divine Mercy, so that my pillow grants me sweet repose, and my 
waking hours yield the precious reflection that I have “ not sworn,”’ 
nor schemed, to deceive my neighbour. 

‘ But, if my individual comparative imperfection were greater than 
self-love may suffer me to perceive, still this could not in the least 
lessen the acknowledgment which I, prostrate, offer to the great Giver 
of life. And, coming from an equal in infirmity, it should but the 


- more impress other weak mortals, like myself, and stimulate them to 


an undeviating regard of that accountableness which, I have endea- 
voured to shew, must be the end of man’s existence here; and, for 
which, this inquiry labours to prove, his thinking principle is naturally 
adapted. 
‘In the gross of human kind, few err from deliberately doubting 
a superior power, but most do so, rather, from doubts east upon 
their own future existence and its consequences : owing to which, they 
act for the present time in defiance of justice. This they will, per- 
haps, be less given to do if they shall arrive at a physical assurance 
that they must be permanent and accountable; because crimes are pre- 
yented not so much by extent of possible punishment, as by ungues- 
tioned conviction of its certainty. 
‘To 
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‘ To conclude, with regard to the guestion of fact, swear infers 
ence, or hypothesis, may be derived from this fact,) I have, from the 
beginning, purposed to show that the human mind governs affections 
in strictly a similar order to the government of flexures in a fexible 
sphere endowed with a power of distension. And, with humble 
éference, I think it appears to be so.’ | 

After such a specimen of the author’s sentiments, and 
powers of thinking, as well as of expressing those thoughts, 
(Aovos evdiaberos xx Aovyos moeoGogixos,) we shall not dwell on 
the inaccuracies exhibited in the earlier portion of his work : 
but, admonishing him, especially, to revise his account of Con- 
sciousness as contradistinguished from Memory, we shall bid 


him Adieu, with respect. 





Art. VIII. Tales of the Dead; principally translated from the 
French. 8vo. gs. Boards. White and Cochrane. 


it a concise and sensible advertisement, we are informed that 
the first four tales in this collection, and the last, are imi- 
tated from a small French work in two duodecimo volumes, 
intitled, *¢ Fantasmagoriana; ou Recueil d’ Histoires d’ Apparitions, 
de Spectres, Revenans, Fantémes, 5°. Traduit de ? Allemand, par 
un Amateur: Paris, 1812.” The fifth tale is founded on an in- 
cident related to the translator by a female friend of deserved 
literary celebrity, as having actually occurred in this country. 
It is a fragment of very considerable interest to the lovers 
of the miraculous; a species of readers which can never be 
wholly extinct, howmuchsoever they may have been surfeited 
out of their flourishing state of existence, by the inordinate 
supply of their favourite food which (as the present author 
observes) was administered to them between the days of «The 
Castle of Otranto” and those of ‘* The Confessional of the 
Black Penitents.” 

No preliminary dissertation on the different sorts of spirits, 
whether black or white, whether blue or gray, must here be 
expected from us, as we have neither limits nor leisure to 
frighten our readers or ourselves with such high and strange 
lucubrations. "We must refer them, with the French editor of 
this work, (whose preface the English imitator translates,) to 
Dom. Calmet, and the Abbé Lenglet-Dufresnoy ; in whose 
ample list of ghostly authors, the most sanguine or sanguinary 
of spectre-mongers will find enough and more than enough to 
satisfy him. * If, however, he should not yet cry out, * Hold, 





* Our own pages (in the Review of Mrs. Grant on the Highland: 
Superstitions, December 1811,) are quoted for information on this 


subject by the French editor. 
11 enough!” - 
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enough!” we would lead him still farther on, if like Hamlet 
he will follow us at an aweful distance, to Swedenborg and St. 
Martin ; to Wagener and to Jung, the respective authors of 
‘. The Spectres,” (Die Gespenster Kurze Erzehlungen aus dem . 
Reiche der Wahrheit, — a title that itself sounds very like the. 
powerful invocation of a spirit, ——) and of «The Theory on 
Phantasmatology:” authors who put quite out of joint the noses 
of Scott on Apparitions, and Walter Scott, and Michael Scott 
himself, and throw poor King James and his Demonology, and: 
Glanville’s Witches, and Wanley’s Wonders, and the Wonder-. 
ful Magazine, entirely into the back ground. , 

The first of these tales is called ‘The Family Portraits.’ 
The name instantly suggests a boundless association of horrors 
to the vivid imagination of the ghost-seer; and the motto from- 
«* the Winter’s ‘Tale” is well selected : 


“© No longer shall you gaze on’t — lest your fancy 
May think anon it moves. — 
The fixure of her eye 4as motion in’t !” 


We shall say no more. It is our object (a legitimate object on 
such an occasion as the introduction of a ghost-story, but sadly 
misplaced, though very fashionable, in the poetical tales of 
the day,) to excite and not to gratify curiosity. Besides, we 
feel a sort of involuntary shudder, even as we run over these 
tales the second time. 


«© The dead does Leonora fear ? 
Oh God! Oh no! — but talk not of the dead!” - 


Spencer’s Translation from Berger. 
Of ‘ The Fated Hour,’ we shall only observe, 


ss Wan the maiden was, 

Of saintly paleness, and there seem'd to dwell 
In the strong beauties of her countenance 
Something that was not earthly.” 





Bravissima! Joan of Arc! ‘This, we say, is all the inti- 
mation of the nature of the story which we shall give: but 
there is a passage relating to this unearthly maiden, which we 
, feel irresistibly compelled to extract ; and let our fair — na 
~ let our firmest — readers look to it, as they read. © The sister: 
is speaking : 





¢«¢ But a very extraordinary particularity, which I by chance dis- 

covered in her just as she attained her fifteenth year, created an im- 

pression of fear on my mind which will never be effaced. ~~ a 
¢«* On my return from making a visit, I found Seraphina in my 
father’s cabinet, near the window, with her eyes fixed and immoveable. 
Accustomed from her earliest infancy to see her in this = 
without 
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without being perceived by her I pressed her to my bosom, without 
producing on her the least sensation of my presence. At this mo- 
ment I looked towards the garden, and I there saw my father walking 
with this same Seraphina whom I held in my arms. 

¢«¢ In the name of God, my sister !? exclaimed I, equally 
eold with the statue before me ; who now began to recover. 

¢«¢ At the same time my eye involuntarily returned towards the 

rden, where I had seen her; and there perceived my father alone, 

ooking with uneasiness, as it appeared to me, for her, who, but an 

instant before, was with him. I endeavoured to conceal this event 

from my sister; but in the most affectionate tone she loaded me with 
uestions to learn the cause of my agitation. 

¢«¢ T eluded them as well as I could; and asked her how long she 
had been in the closet. She answered me, smiling, that I ought to 
know best; as she came in after me; and that if she was not mis- 
taken, she had before that been walking in the garden with my 
father. 

¢«¢ This ignorance of the situation in which she was but an in- 
stant before, did not astonish me on my sister’s account, as she had 
often shewn proofs of this absence of mind. At that instant, my 
father came in, exclaiming, ‘ Tell me, my dear Seraphina, how you 
so suddenly escaped from my sight, and came here? We were, as 

ou know, conversing ; and scarcely had you finished speaking, when, 
aioe round, I found myself alone. I naturally thought that you 
had concealed yourself in the adjacent thicket ; but in vain I looked 
there for you; and on coming into this room, here I find you.’ 

¢¢ Tt 1s really strange,’ replied Seraphina; ‘I know not myself 
how it has happened.’ , 

¢ « From that moment I felt convinced of what I had heard from 
several persons, but what my father always contradicted ; which was, 
that while Seraphina was in the house, she had been seen elsewhere. 
I secretly reflected also on what my sister had repeatedly told me, 
that when a child (she was ignorant whether sleeping or awake), she 
had been transported to heaven, where she had played with angels ; 
to which incident she attributed her disinclination to all. infantine 

mes. 

¢ «¢ My father strenuously combated this idea, as well as the event 
to which I had been witness, of her sudden disappearance from the 
garden. 

«¢¢ Do not torment me any. longer,’ said he, ‘ with these pheno- 
mena, which appear complaisantly renewed every day, in order to 
gratify your eager imagination. It is true, that your sister’s person — 
and habits present many singularities; but all your idle talk will 
never persuade me that she holds any immediate intercourse with the 
world of spirits.’ 

¢«¢ My father did not then know, that where there is any doubt 
of the future, the weak mind of man ought not to allow him to pro-. 
fane the word never, by uttering it.’ ’ 


‘The Death’s Head’ is the third story; ushered in by a 
quotation from Young’s Night ‘Thoughts : : 
$6 What: 
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Can equal violations of the dead ? 
The dead how sacred !” 


"The tameness and mere prose of this motto serve as excellent 
foils to some of the others. 


¢ The Death-Bride’ is the fourth. 


‘¢ She shall be such 
As walk’d your first queen’s ghost.” Shakspeare. 











This tale is one of the most interesting in the collection, but 
we cannot cite any passage from it. 

© The Storm’ is the fifth ; — and only let a small family or 
friendly party, of males and females, draw round the blazing 
wood-fire of their dark wainscot parlour in the old chéteau, or 
any other description of haunted house, while the rain and wind 


«¢ Beat dark December,” 


and every individual of them hear this story without the secret 
thrill, the painful joy, nowhere so adequately described as in 


Joanna Baillie’s play of Orra: —let, we say, this event happen,,. 


and then we shall allow that, after all, there is no such thing 
as a ghest. It is impossible to detach a sentence from this tale 
without injuring the context; or with any chance of justly 
conveying its strong powers of excitement to the reader. 

‘The Spectre-Barber’ concludes the volume, and properly 
and good humouredly dismisses the panic-stricken assembly, 


‘‘ Sending its hearers laughing to their beds !” 





Art. IX. Correspondence of the late Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. with 
the late Right Honourable Charles James Fox,inthe Years 1796— 
1801, chiefly on Subjects of Classical Literature. 8vo. 9s, 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1813. 

We have so long delayed our examination of this pleasing 

and scholar-like volume, that many of our readers will 
perhaps be surprized to see one of the literary remains of our 
great and lamented statesman now first noticed in our Journal. 

Some, indeed, on whose minds the baneful bias of politics 

exerts a visible and universal influence, may be disposed to yiew 

this smaller testimony of his genius with the same prejudiced 
or indifferent eyes that ungratefully surveyed that splendid frag- 
ment of history, to which we may most justly apply the well 
known antient saying, that even from the wreck may be con- 
jectured the magnitude of the vessel which has gone to pieces. 

As much as we are able, however, we must avoid recurrence 

to a subject which has not only already been discussed in our 


pages, 
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pages, but on which, in the conflict of human passions and 
prejudices, time alone can produce unanimity. 

Delivered from that painful and so frequently unavailing 
public exertion, to which of late years nothing but the sense 
of imperious duty could have constrained him, the cultivated 
mind of the patriot is here given up to those congenial in- 

uiries into classical antiquity, which have formed the liberal 
delight of the great and good in every age. The same vivacity 
and force of intellect, the same ready memory and penetrating 
and solid judgment, which were exerted on the highest subjects 
for the benefit of his country, are here displayed on matters of 
elegant taste or of ingenious research. - Classical scholars will 
be delighted to see their favourite pursuits followed with una- 
bated ardour by such a man as Mr. Fox, at the ‘close of au 
active life ; and they will reasonably wonder at the spring and 
tenacity of that mind, which, after such long and discordant 
interruption, could return with all the acuteness and spirit of 
youth to the recollections and attainments of its first period of 
‘application. 

In proceeding to give our readers as concise an account 
as we can induce ourselves to offer of the contents of this pub- 
lication, we design to present them with such extracts as seem 
most likely to be generally pleasing. 

‘The following quotation will first be necessary : 


¢ A number of letters from the late Mr. Fox were left among 
Mr. Wakefield’s papers, after his death; and have remained for 
some years at the house of his widow, at Hackney. As they ap- 
peared to be written almost entirely on subjects of Classical Litera- 
ture, it was thought, that if Mr. Wakefiela’s share of the Corres- 
pondence could be recovered, the whole might form an interesting 
miscellany to scholars. Fortunately, Mr. Wakefield’s Letters had 
been carefully preserved ; and, on application to Lord Holland, they 
were given up, in the most obliging manner, by this nobleman, as a 
favour which he wished to confer on Mr. Wakefield’s family.’ 


We shall not enter at length into the discussions on the in- 
sertion or omission of the final y in particular cases, ini the 
Greek language ; on the Holic digamma; on Homer’s claim to 
the whole of the Iliad, and indeed whether Homer was Homer, or 
whether the ‘Ouyeos were a poetical college of old blind men. In 
all these questions, we are struck with the sagacity, good taste, 
and modesty of Mr. Fox. Paying due deference to the superior 
classical attainments of Mr. Wakefield, he manages the ami- 
cable controversy with success in some instances, we think, and 
with credit in all. He withdraws his own opinion, indeed, 
which at first favoured the occasional -insertion of the » in the 


instances in question, (supported by Porson, and a host of other 
authorities, 
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authorities, and only in fact opposed by Wakefield in the constant 
omission of the letter in such cases *,) rather more promptly 
than it was necessary for him to do: but ‘either your authority,’ 
says Mr. Fox to his learned correspondent, ‘ or Mr. Knight's, — 
much more both united, — would be quite sufficient to convince 
me on a question relative to the Greek language.’ Afterward, 
however, he makes some useful remarks both on Wakefield’s 
and Porson’s opinions. As to the digamma, Mr. Fox has in our 
judgment manifestly the best of the argument. At all events, 
the following conjecture is very ingenious, and will probably 
meet with more general assent than Mr. Wakefield’s unqua- 
lified proposition, that ‘ no verse in Homer is genuine where a 
consonant precedes eos, eimw, ava, sow, and many other words 
which began with a digamma.’ Mr. Fox thus replies, after 
much minute examination of the question : 


‘ My hypothesis, if I dared to form one, would be this; and 
(every man loves his own best, — rny auTou Diress xcs xndeTas ) it ap- 
pears to me more reasonable than any that I have yet heard. I sup- 
pose this digamma, at one period at least, not to have had the de- 
cided sound which belongs in general to consonants; and, conse- 
quently, that the poets of that period, the ‘Ouneos, thought them- 
selves at liberty to sound it more or less, and consequently to treat it 
in the manner most convenient to their verse. If it was sounded 
sometimes more, and sometimes less, it might naturally happen that, 
in process of time, one dialect, viz. the Latin, might erect it into a 
decided consonant, v ; and others, viz. the Attic, &c. might wholly 
drop it. Thus, in modern Italian, in the word uovo, an egg, the z 
is pronounced at Florence in a manner very difficult to be imitated 
by foreigners, and which makes it appear to be something between a 
vowel and a consonant ; but in other parts of Italy, where the lan- 
guage is corrupted, it is in some wholly dropped, and the word is 
pronounced ovo ; iu others, tt is made a complete consonant, and 
sounded vove. ‘This may be, and probably is, a fanciful theory of 
my qwn; but, I own, I feel great reluctance to cut the Iliad and 
Odyssey to pieces, and to give them, not only to different authors, 
but different ages. I do not know whether Hesiod is, in your 
opinion, a contemporary with Homer ; but, if he is, I think that in 
his Eeya xs ‘Hyegas there is ax ceryou yeexs epuxes: and eeyor is, I sup- 
pose, one of the words with the /.’ 


It would have been pleasing to have seen the question of 
Homer’s unity and integrity more strenuously defended by 
Mr. Fox. Here, too, we think that, either from disinclination 
to prolong the argument or from more than sufficient respect 


for his adversary, he quits the field without occasion; though 
net without hitting a few hard blows in his retreat : 


a 





—i 


* See the note to Porson’s Orestes, line 64. It is quoted “at 
length, page gts of the ‘ Correspondence.’? 


‘I have 
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. © I have not said any thing yet upon the question which you seem 
to have thought most upon— whether the Iliad is the work of one, 
or more authors? I have, for the sake of argument, admitted it ; 
but yet I own, I have i. doubts, and even lean to an opinion 
different from yours. I am sure the inequality of excellence is not 

ater than in ‘ Paradise Lost,”? and many other poems written 
confessedly by one author. I will own to you, also, that in one, 
only, of the instances of inequality which you state, I agree with 
you. Atéis detestable; but I cannot think as you do of the death 
of Hector. Thereare parts of that book, and those closely connected 
with the death of Hector, which I cannot help thinking equal to any 
thing.’ 

We observe, in many passages of this volume, an unconscious 
proof afforded by Mr. Fox of his unusual diligence in the 
pursuit of classical knowlege ; with indications of a vigour of 
application, and an earnestness in the search after truth of 
whatever kind, that might form good subjects for imitation in 
many more professed students. For example, (and there are 
several parallel cases,) considerably within a month, we find 
Mr. Fox attentively reading, with a view to illustrate the 
question of the digamma, ten books of the Odyssey. He also 
appears to have been recruiting his knowlege of the Greek 
drama with more alacrity than such studies, when long inter- 
rupted, are often resumed. All this is very honourable to his 
industry, and very delightful to observe in such a character. 

As it is our purpose to avoid all political remembrances on 
the present occasion that do not necessarily attach them- 
selves to the persons who conduct the correspondence, we 
pass over several such allusions, and come to a letter from 
Mr. Wakefield which contains more general information on 
classical subjects than most of the preceding. In answer toa 
request of Mr. Fox for some advice relative to Greek authors 
and their editions, his correspondent thus writes : 


_ € Apollonius Rhodius wasa great grammarian, as well as a poet; 
and therefore you should by all means have an edition with the 
Scholia. Shaw’s, though of no value as a critical work, is prettily 
paarer, has the Scholia, and a most excellent index ; and is there- 
ore a very commodious book for use. You should get the last 8vo. 
edition. Brunck, however, it is impossible to do without, on ac- 
count of his accuracy, and his MSS. It is a 12mo., not very easily 

t: there was one at Lackington’s the beginning of this year. 
Beiffnces, and want of perspicuity and simplicity, appear to me the 
failings of Apollonius Rhodius. 7 

¢ Aratus, as a versifier, is much in the same style; and in lan- 
guage harsh and difficult, partly from his subject. His Phenomena 
will hardly be relished, but by the lovers of astronomy; but his 
other wath, on the Signs of the Weather, must be read, as it has 


been translated nearly by Virgil, in Geo. i. The small Oxford edi- 


tion 
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tion is the best I know: it is become scarce and dear. I rather 
think they are republishing this poet in Germany. You would 
know by inquiring at Elmsley’s. This poet has been little read, and 
seldom published. 

‘ Nicander you will never have patience to read, I think ; other- 
wise, he was also a great linguist, but as obscure at least as Lyco- 
phron; though his (Nicander’s) obscurity is in the quaint and 
learned phrase, not in the meaning. His first poem, of, about six 
hundred verses, treats of vegetable, mineral, and animal poisons, and 
their remedies: his second, of about a thousand verses, of noxious 
animals, their bites and stings, and remedies. They are good for 
me, as a Lexicon compiler, and a scholar by profession; but I can- 
not recommend them to you. 

‘ Dionysius Periegetes is, to my mind, the sweetest and simplest 
writer, both for verse and diction, of all the Greeks, far and wide, 
after Homer. The best and pleasantest edition, to my knowledge, 
is Stephens’s, or the Oxford, which may easily be procured. They 
are very numerous. There are also some London editions; but be- 
ware of Wells’s mutilated and interpolated edition, for the use of 
Westminster School. 

¢ Oppian is very puerile, and writes in a false taste; but his de. 
scriptions are entertaining and exact. He alone, of all the antients, 
delineates the camelopard very accurately, and from nature. He will 
recompense the trouble of perusal. The best edition is Schneider’s, 
Ballu, a Frenchman, began a very pretty edition s but, the Halieutics, 
by him, have not yet appeared. Rittershusius’ also is net amiss. 

¢ Nonnus was-a Christian poet of much later date than the former; 
of a most puerile and romantic cast: wrote a poem as long as all 
Homer: difficult to be procured, and not likefy to approve himself 
to you. He.versified also, pleasantly enough, John’s Gospel, 

¢ Lycophron by all means read, in Potter’s later edition. A 
spirit of melancholy breathes through his poem, which makes him, 
with his multitude of events, as delightful to me as any of the an- 
tients. I have read him very often, and always with additional gra- 
tification. His poem is delivered in the form of a prophecy; and 
therefore affects an enigmatical obscurity, by inveloping the senti- 
ment in imagery, mythological allusiofis, and a most learned and ela- 
borate phraseology. Most obscure in himself, he is rendered perfectly 
plain and easy by his scholiast, Tzetzes, who was a Jew. No man 
equal to him in the purity of his iambics; so that anapest, tri- 
brachys, and dactyl, areextremely rare in him. His narrative of 
the adventures of the Grecian chiefs, particularly Ulysses, after the 
fall of Troy, is infinitely interesting ; and his prospect of Xerxes’ 
expedition into Greece, the devastation of his army, &c. is nobly 
executed. You cannot fail, I think, after the first difficulties are 
surmounted, to like him much, 

‘ No resemblance, but in the name of the poem, between Apollo. 
nius Rhodius and Valerius Flaccus. He and Statius have ideas and 
expressions frequently beyond Virgil. Varro wrote an Argonautic 
Expedition, which Valerius Flaccus may possibly have imitated, 
Rev. Aue. 1815. Cc § The 
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‘ The classics have been your amusement, not your study. Alas$ 
tlie reverse has been the case very much with me. I have always 
reckoned upon amusing myself, if I lived to grow old; and have 
been therefore resolutely /abouring, under almost every species of 
disadvantage, in my youth. On this account I never purchased 
Cowper: I have met with him occasionally. He appears to me a 
man of fine genius ; but his Zasé borders too much on the burlesque 
for a fine poem. My revisal of Pope’s Homer led me to read his 
translation of the Greek; and of all the miserable versification in 
blank verse, that is the most miserable I have yet seen. I have 
scarcely any books here; but I remember the beginning of 
Odyssey X. to be the most calamitous specimen of want of ear that 
ever came under my notice. It would be rash in me to give an 
opinion of his versification elsewhere ; but between Ais versification 
in Homer, and that of Milton’s Paradise Lost, there is, to my sense, 
as great a difference as can exist between two things that admit com- 
parison at all. The Faery Queen stanza was always tiresome to me, 

¢ You would cease to wonder at my twenty thousand words, if 
you saw my Lexicons; words good and true. You may cease also, 
when I mention that there are at least as many words of Nicander 
as that poet has verses, in no common Lexicon; two or three hundred 
in Oppian, as many thousand in Nonnus;- and when I mention 
further, that in a day, one day with another, when I am occupied in 
this work, I at least add twenty from my reading, for months to- 
= some, original words; the generality, compounds. What 
think you of five hundred solid and nervous words on the margin of 
my Johnson, not found in him, from Mi/ton only ; and perhaps two 
hundred from the same source, which Johnson gives, but without 
authority ?” 


We do not propose to detain our readers with any long 
observations on the preceding extract: but, en passant, we must 
say that, when such an assertion as that of some even of the 
ideas and expressions of Statius and Valerius Flaccus being 
beyond Virgil is boldly hazarded, something like proof in the way 
of quotation or reference should also be offered. Mr. Wake- 
field says, the superiority is freguent.— In the censure on 
Cowper’s Homer, we in general agree. Not so, we are sorry 
to say, in the remarks on the character of Professor Porson, 
which stain one of the letters of Mr. Wakefield in this volume. 
Doubtless Mr. W. thought, as he professes, that his mind was 
perfectly free from any bias of rivalry, from any unworthy 
feeling whatever, when he wrote this severe and cutting deline- 
ation of that learned man; of whose faults and failings many 
of his friends (and, contrary to Mr. Wakefield’s assertion, be 
had many friends,) were sadly sensible. Omitting, however, 
any quotation from this unfavourable portrait, and abstaining from 
any examination of it, we shall only point it out as a lamentable 
instance of the facility with which the human heart deceives 

16 itself ; 
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itself ; as on all other occasions, so especially in forming a judg- 
ment on our contemporaries, who are engaged if similar 
pursuits with ourselves. : | 

The next citation shall be from a letter of Mr. Fox, in which 
he refers to something before suggested by him with relation to 
a Greek Dictionary : 


¢ Sir, © St. Anne’s Hill, March 12. 1800. 
‘ I received yesterday your letter, with the proposals for the 
Lexicon. I see innumerable advantages in an English interpretation ; 
to which the only objection is, that it will confine the sale to this 
country: and, how far it may be possible to get two thousand sub- 
scriptions for a work useful only to English readers of Greek, I am 
afraid is doubtful. If.schools and colleges are excepted, the number 
of those who ever even look at a Greek book in this country is very 
small: and you know enough of schools, no doubt, to suspect, that 
partiality to old methods is very likely to make them adhere to Latin 
interpretations, notwithstanding the clear oceania of using for in- 
terpretation the language we best understand. y endeavours to 
promote the work shall not be wanting, and you will of course set me 
down as a subscriber. My idea with regard to a Greek Dictionary, 
which I hinted at in a former letter, was suggested by a plan of a 
French Dictionary, mentioned by Condorcet in his Life of Voltaire. 
It is this: that a chronological catalogue should be made of all the 
authors who are cited in the work ; and that the sense of every word 
should be given, first, from the oldest author who has used it; and 
then should follow, in regular chronological order, the senses in 
which it was afterwards used by more modern authors. Where the 
sense has not altered, it should be observed in this manner: * @roc, 
a God. Homer : and is used in the same manner by the other authors.” 
Thus we should have a history of every word, which would certainly 
be very useful; but perhaps it would require a greater degree of 
labour than any one man could perform. Condorcet says, that Vol- 
taire had offered to do one letter of a Dictionary upon a principle 
something like this: but, even if he would have kept his word, one 
letter of a French Dictionary, upon this plan, would not be a hun- 
dredth part of a Greek one; for, besides the much greater copious- 
ness of the Greek, the great distance of time between the early and 
the late writers must make a Dictionary upon this principle more 
bulky when applied to that language, ( but, for the same reason, more 
desirable,) than it would be in any other. 
¢ Soon after I wrote to you last, I read Apollonius (in Shaw’s 
edition, for I have not been able to get Brunck’s); and upon the 
whole had great satisfaction from him. His language is sometimes 
hard, and very often, I think, prosaical; and there is too much nar- 
ration: but there are passages quite delightful to me, and ‘I think his 
reputation has been below his merit. Both Ovid and Virgil have 
taken much from him; but the latter less, as appears to me, than has 
been commonly said. Dido is, in very few instances, a copy of 
Medea; whereas I had been led to suppose that she was almost 
wholly so: and of Hypsipyle, whose situation is most like Dido’s, 
Ccz2 Apollonius 
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Apollonius has made little or ain I have lately read Lyco- 
ae, and am much obliged to you for recommending it to me to 

o so: besides there being some very charming poetry in him, the 
variety of stories is very entertaining. Without Tzetzes I should not 
have understood, however, a tenth part of him; nor would they, 
perhaps, who treat this ~ Scholiast with so much contempt, have 
understood much more. There remain, after all, some few difficulties, 
which if you can clear up to me, I shall be much obliged to you ; 
and. wee which neither Canterus, Meursius, nor Potter, give me 
any help. The most important of these is, that which belongs to 
the part where he speaks of the Romans in a manner that could not 
be possible for one who lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
that is, even before the first Punic war.' Tzetzes speaks, it is true, 
of such an observation having been made ; but remarks only upon 
the absurd way in which it has been expressed, without answering 
the: observation itself; and the other commentators above mentioned 
are silent upon it.’ 


We too must be silent on what we have just quoted, pleasing 
and instructive as it is: because, desirous of affording our readers 
as much of similar entertainment as we can, we must wave our 
own reflections, to make room for one or two other specimens 
of Mr. Fox’s talents and taste for the discussion of any question 
of antient literature : 


¢ The verses you refer to in the fifth /Eneid are indeed delightful ; 
indeed I think that sort of pathetic is Virgil’s great excellence in the 
#Eneid, and that in that way he surpasses all other poets of every age 
and nation, except, perhaps, (and only perhaps,) Shakspeare. It is 
on that account that I rank him so very high; for surely to excel in 
that style which speaks to the heart is the greatest of all excellence. 
I am glad you mention the eighth book as one of those you most ad- 
mire. It has always been a peculiar favourite with me. Evander’s 
speech upon parting with his son is, I think, the most beautiful thin 
in the whole, especially the part from v. 574.; and is, as far as 
know, wholly unborrowed. What is more remarkable is, that it 
has not, I believe, been often attempted tobe imitated. It is so in- 
deed in Valerius Flaccus, lib. i. v. 323., but not, I think, very 
successfully ; 


¢ Dum metus est, nec adhuc dolor 





goes too minutely into the philosophical reason to make with pro- 
priety a part of the speech. It might have done better as an observ- 
ation of the poet’s, in his own person; or still better, perhaps, it 
would have been, to have left it to the reader. The passage in Virgil 
is, I think, beyond any thing : 


* Sig aliquem infandum casum-—— —_,, / 
is nature itself. And then the tenderness in turning towards Pallas, 
‘Dum te, care puer! &c. 
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In short, it has always appeared to me divine. On the other hand, I 
am sorry and surprised, that, among the capital books, you should 
omit the fourth. All that part of Dido's speech that follows, 


‘ Num fletu ingemuit nostro ?—— 


is surely of the highest style of excellence, as well as the description 
of her last impotent efforts to retain Aineas, and of the dreariness of 
her situation after his departure. 

* I know it is the fashion to say Virgil has taken a great deal in 
this book from Apollonius ; and it is true that he has taken some 
things, but not nearly so much as I had been taught to expect, be- 
fore I read Apollonius. I think Medea’s speech, in the fourth Ar- 
gonaut. v. 356., is the part he has made most use of. There are 
some pt peculiar breaks there, which Virgil has imitated certainly, 
and which I think are very beautiful and expressive: I mean, parti- 
cularly, v. 382. in Apollonius, and v. 380. ~ Virgil. To be sure, 
the application is different, but the manner is the same: and that 


Virgil had the passage before him at the time, is evident from what 
follows : 


—— * Mynoaso de xous Tor E010, 
OT LEVYOMEVOS KALA TOITS, ——— 


compared with 


‘ Supplicia hausurum scopulis et nomine Dido 
Szpe vocaturum.’ 





It appears to me, upon the whole, that Ovid has taken more from 
Apollonius than Virgil.’ 


Mr. Fox had asked Mr. Wakefield, ‘ Did you, who are such 
a hater of war, ever read the lines at the beginning of the second 
book of Cowper’s Task? There are few things in our language 
superior to them, in my judgment. He isa fine poet; and has 
in a great degree conquered my prejudices against blank verse.’ 
Mr. W. answers: *I have occasionally looked in Cowper, though 
I possess him not. He appeared to me too frequently on ie 
verge of the ludicrous and burlesque; but he deserves, I dare 
say, the character you give him. But surely Milton might have 
reconciled you to blank verse without the aid of Cowper !’ 
The reply of Mr. Fox is as follows : 


‘ Milton, you say, might have reconciled me to blank verse. I 
certainly in common with all the world, admire the grand and stu- 
pendous passages of the Paradise Lost ; but yet, with all his study 
of harmony, “ had not reconciled me to blank verse. There isa 
want of flow, of ease, of what the painters call a free pencil, even in bis 
blank verse, which is a defect in poetry that offends me more perhaps 
than it ought: and I confess, perhaps to my shame, that I read the Fairy 
Queen with more delight than the Paradise Lost: this may be owing, 
in some degree, perhaps, to my great partiality to the Italian poets. 
Cc 3 * I have 
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‘ IT have no doubt but your Dictionary will be a very interesting 
work; to those who love the Greek language ; but 20,000 new words 
seem impossible ; unless you mean, by new words, new significations 
of old words. I have some notions upon the subject of a Greek Dic- 
tionary that are perhaps impracticable, but, if they could be exe. 
cuted, would, I think, be incredibly useful: but this letter is too 
unconscionably long to make me think of lengthening it by detailing 
them. 

¢ My hand mends slowly, but regularly; and I do not now think 
there will be any exfoliation of the bone, though that is not certain. 
Tam very glad to hear your Jamaica pupil, whoever he be, has done 
both you and himself so much honour.’ 


The act of Mr. Wakefield’s pupil, to which Mr. Fox here 
alludes, was the remittance of a thousand pounds to his tutor, 
then a prisoner of state in Dorchester gaol: —the accident 
‘was a severe wound in the hand, which Mr. Fox received by 
the bursting of a gun; and this circumstance occasions a 
friendly dispute concerning the character of field-sports in 
general, whether they be digna homine docto voluptates, in which 
Mr. Fox is the defender and Mr. Wakefield the assailant. The 
former, however, retires from the field, as usual. ‘I believe I 
had best not continue the controversy about field-sports; or, 
at least, if I do I must have recourse, I believe, to authority 
and precedent rather than to argument; and content myself 
rather with excusing than justifying them.’ : 

Such and so amiable was that distinguished person, whom 
we have been following into his literary retirement. Shall we 
pursue for one moment the idea of secession, and then leave our 
readers to reflect on the wisdom and the wit contained in the 
following application of a passage in Lycophron? It will in- 
volve, perhaps, a little infraction of our engagement with regard 
to politics: but let our readers, as we have said, turn it in 
‘their minds, and see whether it will so easily admit of an answer 
‘as some persons in their supreme discernment have supposed: 


¢ You have heard from the newspapers, of course, of my going 
to the House of Commons last month. I did it more in consequence 
of the opinion of others, than from my own; and when I came back, 
rand read the lines 1451, 2, 3, of Lycophron, 


Ts pone TAnpmy cbs HYNKOOUS TETAS, 
Ess xu xwQovy es yams dvemAntioas 
Bakw, xEVOY PAAAOUTA MATTAKOS XLOTOY 5 


I thought them very apposite to what J had been about. In the last 
of the three, particularly, there is something of comic, tha: diverted 
ime, at my Own expence, very much. I mean 


Baw, nevov Yporagqura moranos xgoror.” 
This 
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This correspondence commences with Mr. Fox’s letter of 
acknowlegement to Mr. Wakefield, (Dec.17. 1796,) for his 
presentation-copy of the magnificent edition of Lucretius which 
the latter dedicated to the former, and terminates just after 
Mr. W.’s liberation from confinement at Dorchester. The last 
letter (Aug.21. 1801) is erroneously described as ‘from the 
Same to the Same,’ instead of from Mr. F. to Mr. W. 





Art. X. The Satires WA Juvenal, translated into English Verse. 
By Charles Badham, M.D. With Notes and Illustrations. 8vo. 
Pp- 440. 14s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 


UVENAL has been so often translated, that we are not sure 
that another version of this nervous satirist was required : 
but gentlemen who amuse themselves with this easy mode of 
versification, after having proceeded some way in the agreeable 
task which they have set themselves, and perceiving also that 
their MS. has acquired considerable bulk, are very unwilling 
that so much labour should terminate in mere self-gratification. 
Hence works which commence ‘ with no design beyond the 
mere pleasure of occupation’ are in the end given to the world; 
and it is not surprizing that Dr. Badham, while he felt satisfied 
with his translation of the Satires of Juvenal, should be induced 
to believe that others even less partial than himself might 
derive pleasure from it. Still, even admitting the truth that 
‘ scarcely any versions of Latin and Greek writers, certainly 
not of the poets, are within many degrees of general excel- 
lence,’ a writer who offers a mew version of any: of the classics 
is bound in justice to himself, as well as to the public, to 
ascertain how far his efforts will bear a comparison with those 
of his predecessors in the same undertaking ; and how far he 
has succeeded in approximating that general excellence, from 
which others are said to be removed by so many degrees. In- 
' stead, however, of attempting to shew that he has excelled his 
competitors, Dr. B. contents himself with saying : 


‘ I knew that Juvenal had been already several times translated ; 
with what degree of success at this period of my undertaking, I 
did not enquire, for I was well persuaded that to all performances of 
this kind a sufficient portion of failure must: of necessity adhere, to 
exonerate from every reasonable charge of presumption the individual, 
who might choose to engage anew in the undertaking: a certain 
share of success might still, I thought, with no disrespectful senti- 
ments towards the labors of others, be earned by my own.’ 


However satisfactory such an apology may be to the author, 
it is not exactly of a nature to answer hi 
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to whom he makes his appeal; especially when it is coupled 
with the account which he gives of his mode of execution : 


‘ As to the degree of closeness to which I should adhere in my 
translation, the manner of its commencement, (which I have men- 
tioned,) excluded at the outset any particular rule. Whatever 
principles I have adopted, presented themselves as I went on, and 
guided mie more in correction than in composition. I apprehend,'in- 
deed, that no canons of this nature can well be laid down in trans- 
lating poetry, or would have any chance of being acted upon, if they 
were. It must happen, at one time, the closest version will be also 
the most spirited, at another the reverse. Yet it will probably be 
seen, that I have on the whole judged strictness of interpretation to 
consist to a = degree with the other objects which a translator 
pee to himself, than is usually thought; and, arage 2 5 I 

ines 


ve comprised the whole work in a much smaller number o 
than has hitherto been done. 

¢ But although I have endeavoured not to lose sight of this prin- 
ciple, in general, I have never scrupled to abandon it, wherever the 
exigency of the case-seemed so to require. I have also been scrupu- 
lous not to use any liberties with the author, excepting such as are 
sanctioned by general practice, and are for the most part unavoidable; 
such as an occasional expansion of the original thought, or the in- 
troduction of an expletive line, chiefly with a view to make the tran- 
sitions less abrupt, the connection of subjects more clear.’— 

‘ Lastly, on the subject of my versification, I beg to say, that 
while strength has been more particularly my object, I am yet pain- 
fully conscious that a number of feeble and unsightly lines have 
escaped expulsion ; but the labor of correcting is endless, and it be- 
came a duty to fix an arbitrary and impassable limit to further soli- 
citude on this subject.’ , 


This statement is not altogether of high promise; and, after 
the confession of the translator himself, he can have no reason to 
complain of critics, or to attribute their strictures to unamiable 
motives. Let us assure Dr. Badham.that our pleasure is not ¢ in 
proportion to the failure of the works which we criticise ;’ and 
that we had much rather find reason to compliment him on his 
spirit and taste, than be forced to record an unfavourable 
sentence. 

Dr. B.’s opinion may probably be correct, that ‘ translated 
poetry is most acceptable to thos¢ who are mot unacquainted 
with the original :’ but, if this be his conviction, he should 
have taken more pains to reflect the original in his translation, 
if we may so express ourselves. Even the commencement of 
the first Satire aygurs ill : 


¢ That Theseid still! and is there no resource ? 
Shall. Codrus, with diurnal ravings hoarse, 
Shall whining elegies my peace invade, 
And plays—that never, never can be play’d? 


Shall 
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Shall Telephus, my life’s perpetual curse, 
Pass, unrequited with a single verse? 

Or huge Orestes, where, (alarming sight !)_ 
On no fair margin of reviving white 

The eye can rest, but ink and blackness all, 
One maze perplext—one complicated scrawl! 


‘ The grove of Mars—the caves, where loudly roar, 
Grim Vulcan’s forges on Catania’s shore, 


My very old and tried good friends are these P 


Can the line 
‘ My very old and tried good friends are these’ 
be considered as a version of 
“¢ Nota magis nulla domus est sua,” &c.? 


(_, Juvenal does not say that the grove of Mars and the forge or 
cave of Vulcan are his good friends, but merely that as a poet 
he is well acquainted with these common-places. 

No names being specified, we cannot ascertain to what con- 
temporaneous translators Dr. B. refers in his preface, when he 
acknowleges ¢ some acquaintance with their labours,’ and assures 
us that his expectation -of success has survived that acquaint- 
ance. ‘The remark, however, induced us to make a specific 
comparison ; and, knowing the estimation in which Mr. Gif- 
ford’s verson of the Roman satirist * stood with the public, 
we first selected this for our purpose, and afterward that of 
Mr. Francis Hodgson +, trusting that this simple process will not 
be attributed to ‘ the craft of modern criticism.’ We have 
quoted Dr. B.’s translation of the first passage in Juvenal ; and 
we think that, when the following version of the same lines by 
Mr. Gifford is contrasted with it, the general opinion will be 
that the present writer has not furnished the market with an 
article superior to that which it before possessed : 

‘¢ And must I, while hoarse Codrus perseveres 
To force his ‘Theseid on my tortured ears, 
Hear, aways hear, nor oNncE the debt repay! 
Must this, unpunish’d, pour his comic lay, 
His lyrick, that ! huge ‘Telephus, at will, 
The livelong day consume, or, huger still, 
Orestes closely written, written too, 
Down the broad marge, and yet — no end in view ! 


«© Away! I know not my own house so well 
As Ilia’s sacred grove, and Vulcan’s cell.” Gifford. 


Even on the score of compression, on which Dr.B. seems 
to pride himself, he is here surpassed by his predecessor; and 


* See M.R. Vol.xl. N.S. p-t. + M.R. Vollv. N.S. p.246. 
surely 
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surely no idea suggested by the original could justify- the 
© blackness all’ and ¢ complicated scrawl’, in the Doctor’s above 
cited lines. 

If we proceed to compare the very next passage which oc- 
curs in Dr. B.’s translation of the first satire, with the corre- 
sponding lines in Mr. Hodgson’s spirited performance, we shall 
be obliged to confess that the present volume derives no 
advantage from the contrast : 


¢ Yet where th’ Auruncan erst with sounding thong 
Lash’d his fleet coursers at full speed along, 
Why of THart plain the perils I pursue, 
(Happy might I partake its glories too) 
First let me tell—when to the marriage rite 
The powerless eunuch fears not to invite; 
When Mevia courts the onset of the boar, 
And loves to hear the stricken monster roar ; \ 
When he, by whom my earliest beard was mown, 
Could challenge senates with his wealth aione ; 
From Nile, — aye from Canopus,—when a slave, 
Crispinus, comes the sneers of Rome to brave, 
Recovering as he goes, with aukward air, 
The purple robe he knows not how to wear, 
Or blows his reeking fingers, all beset 
With summer rings, the lightest he could get — | 
Thus for the scourge while vice or folly cries, 
To write, and Not write satire, might surprise.’ 


Mr. Hodgson’s rendering is in every respect preferable : 


«© Yet why o’er Satire’s dang’rous path I-run, 
And trace'the chariot of Aurunca’s son, 
Attend, unprejudic’d — AND ASK YE THIS, 
When the soft eunuch courts the wedded kiss ! 
When Mevia naked to the waist appears, 
And at the boar directs her deadly spears ; 
When all our lords to him in riches yield, 
Who reap’d my manly chin’s resounding field ; 
When proud Crispinus o’er his back displays 
Tyre’s radiant purple to the public gaze ; 
The refuse once of his Egyptian home, 
Canopus’ scandal — now the boast of Rome! 
Wearing a lighter ring in Summer’s 4eat, 
And fanning his fair hand beneath the weight — 
Who can refrain from Satire’s bursting rage, 
Nor lash the crimes of this corrupted age.” 


«6 Difficile est Satiram non scribere” 
is neatly given by Mr. Gifford in one line; 
« Tis hard the rage of Satire to restrain?” — 
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but Dr. Badham swells it into a couplet: 


¢ Thus for the scourge while vice or folly cries, 
To write, and not write satire, might surprise.’ 


We frequently observe the present translator foisting in a 
thought in order to complete his couplet or to furnish a rhyme, 
a liberty which ought to be sparingly indulged. He will 
perhaps say that he must not be condemned on an examination 
and comparison of certain scraps of the poem, but that his 
execution of the most striking passages in the Satirist whom he 
has undertaken to clothe in an English dress is the evidence 
which must decide. To such we willingly appeal; and, as the 
conclusion of the tenth Satire is universally admitted to rank 
among the finest specimens of Juvenal’s intellectual energy, we 
shall quote Dr. B.’s version of it. The passage to which we al- 
lude extends from the words * Ni! ergo optabunt homines,” to the 
end of the poem, and is thus rendered in the volume before us . 


¢ What then, does life supply no abject, none ; 
Is there No good to ask, no ill to shun? 
Nay, but do thou permit the Gods to choose, 
What it is meet to grant, and what refuse, 
Giving whate’er is good they oft deny 
What only seems so, to our er ring eye ; 
Dear to himself is man, but far more dear 
To them who mark how passion wins his ear 5 
A wife, an home, and sweet domestic peace, 
These boons 4e seeks with prayers that never cease ; 
They, to whose altars and whose shrines he runs, 
Discern the future wife, the future sons ! 
Yet, that thou may’st not want a ready prayer, 
When the slain victim tells thy pious care, 
Ask, that to health of body may be join’d, 
sk hat equal blessing, SANITY OF MIND: 
?Gainst which life’s various cares in vain conspire, 
And strange alike to anger and desire ; 
Which views the close of life, from terrors free, 
As a kind boon, Nature! bestow’ by thee : 
Which would the soft Assyrian’s down resign, 
All his voluptuous nights, and all his wine, 
For brave and noble darings! Mortal, learn, 
The boon of bliss thyself alone can’st earn ; 
To tranquil life one only path invites, 
Where Virtue leads her pilgrim and requites ; 
No more a Goddess, were thy votaries wise, 
Whose fond delusion lifts thee to the skies, 
Thy place in Heaven, O Fortune! we bestow, 
Divine we call thee ; and WE MAKE THEE so!’ 


The four lines which we have printed in italics are the dilated 
translation of 
“Nam 
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‘¢ Nam pro jucundis aptissima queque dabunt Dity 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi.” 


Mr. Gifford’s couplet is preferable to that which corresponds 
with it in Dr. Badham’s pages : 


«¢ With eyes of pity they our frailties scan, 
More dear to them than to himself is man.” 


The original of the last extract consists of 21 lines: but, 
though Dr. B. cannot be accused of much diffusion in employ- 
ing 30 lines to express the sense of Juvenal’s 21, old Barten 
Holyday has executed the same task in 22 lines; and,.as his 
translation is growing so scarce that our readers may not easily 
procure it, we shall insert it by way of comparison. Though 
quaint and unadapted to modern ears, it is more tlose to the 
original, and more Juvenalian than that of Dr. B. 


‘«¢ Shall men then ask for nothing? If thou’lt sway 
Thy thoughts by mine, leave’t to the Gods to weigh 
What to us for our good they may commit : 
They’ll give, not things that please, but things most fit. 
To them man’s dearer than to himself. By strong 
Passions and blind desires we led along 
Ask wife and children: but before we crave, 
‘They know what wife and children we shall have. 
Yet that thou may’st ask somewhat, and so bow 
At their dread shrines, and choicest entrails vow 
With a white hogg’s pure sausages, still crave 
In a sound body, a sound mind ; so brave 
That death ne’er daunt it 3 that does death account 
’Mongst Nature’s favours, and all grief surmount; 
That knows no anger, nor desire ; and more 
Esteems of Hercules his cares and soar 
Task, than of love-sports, feasts, and the down 
Sardanapalus \az’d on. ‘This renown 
Thyself may’st give thyself, without more strife, 
Vertue’s the only path to a quiet life. 

The Gods are all ours, if we’re wise. But we 
O Fortune, ’mongst the powers divine place thee !” 





This conclusion is more intelligible than that of Dr. B.; 
though far inferior to Mr. Gifford’s 
ss ____ | but teach 

What blessings man by his own powers may reach, 
THE PATH TO PEACE IS VIRTUE. We should see, 

If wise, O Fortune, nought divine in thee ; 

But we have deified a name alone, 

And fix’d in Heaven thy visionary throne.” 


Let 
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Let us now turn back. In Dr. B.’s translation. Sat. i. 1. 74. 
¢ Rich with the spoils of orphans in the rear,’ 
affords no view of the meaning of the original. 


The line 


“¢ Ipse lacernate dum se jactaret amica” 


has invited the attention of commentators: but it is generally 
agreed that ipse refers to Nero, and the Jocernate amice to 
Sporus. Mr. G. endeavours to express the virtuous indigna- 
tion of the satirist at this infamous connection, by rendering 
the above, 


‘© And toy’d and wanton’d with his master-miss.” 


Dr. B. yields to feelings equally indignant at the crime stigma- 
tized, but is not equally happy in his version : 


¢ While its base master woo’d his monster-bride 


The Doctor is more fortunate in his translation of the well- 
known and often-quoted passage beginning with the words, 
‘6 Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris ;? and we shall give it, not 
merely because it is an exact translation, but for its exhibition 
of a striking feature in Juvenal, who endeavours, as in the Jast 
couplet, by a rapid and compressed enumeration of particulars, 
to make a strong impression on the mind of the reader : 


¢ So wouldst thou prosper ? — merit first the jail ; 
Let Gyare her worthless subject hail *; 
For probity amidst applauses pines, 
And gains ten thousand friends—but never dines. 
Feasts, villas, lawns, the high-wrought vase of gold, 
With goats emboss’d, to crimes, to crimes are sold !’ 


Here 


— 








‘ * Let Gyare her worthless, &c. Gyarus; Gyara, hod. Joura. 
‘ There is not,’ says Mr. Tournefort, ‘ a more dismal place in all 
the Archipelago. We found nothing but huge field-mice, perhaps 
of the race that forced away the inhabitants, as Pliny reports. Joura 
is at this day entirely abandoned. We saw there three ghastly shep- 
herds, who had been starving ten or twelve days, &c. It is twelve 
miles round. Vide Sraattor Bey Voyage au Levant, Vol. ii. where 
there is a bird’s eye view of the island. ‘The Romans sent some of 
their troublesome persons out of the way, under the color of a small 
appointment, to a specious exile in Egypt, Africa, or Spain. But 
convicted criminals were sent to shift for themselves on some barren 
rock in the Archipelago, or elsewhere, such as the island above 
named, Seripho and others. (Scopuldsque frequentes Exulibus magnis, 
Sat. xiii. 245.) Such too was Planasia, near Corsica, whither Au- 
gustus sent Agrippa Posthumus; and Patmos, to which St. Johe 
was banished from Ephesus by Domitian, and where, according ta 

some 
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Here we have the enumeration bortos, pretoria, mensas, 
argentum vetus, &c. 3 1n another place, not far distant, we meet 
with the following : votum, timor, ira, voluptas, gaudia, discursus : 
in Sat. x. a whole catalogue of state-articles is given in one 
line : 

“ Pratexta, et trabea, fasces, lectica, tribunal ;” 


and, to shame the degraded Romans, he thus enumerates their 
lost privileges: in your gift once were imperium, fasccs, legiones, 
omnia. Elsewhere, he says, 


“© Empturus pueros, argentum, myrrhinay, villas.” 


Inthis way, he may be said to overpower and carry all before 
him. 

The second enumeration just noticed is not badly rendered 
by Dr. B.; 


¢ Whate’er to man belongs, our page employs, 
His wishes, fears, resentments, hopes, and joys.’ 


Yet it is inferior to Mr. G.’s version : 


«¢ Joy, sorrow, fear, love, hatred, transport, rage, 
Shall form the motley subject of my page.” 


Farrago libelli. 
Never was a worse /it than the couplet with which the first 
Satire concludes: — 


¢ Be then their patience tried, whose bones decay, 
Beneath the Latin and Flaminian way.’ 


Trying the patience of the dead is an extravagauza of which 
Juvenal is not guilty. Dr. B. says that the force of the original 
in the words, Sat ii, 1. 33., 6 Patruo similes effunderet offas” 
defies adequate translation : but he has by a sort of paraphrase 
left no doubt of the meaning; which Madan’s prose-version, 
(* poured forth lumps resembling her uncle,”) though perfectly 
literal, does not convey: 


¢ A soft and half form’d mass where one might trace 
The first rude features of her uncle’s face.’ 





some of the Fathers, he wrote his Gospel, of which the date, agreeably 
to their account, must nearly coincide with that of these Satires. (See 
Whitby, Preface to St. John’s Gospel.) The two succeeding lines 
are another attempt (none can succeed fully with such a passage) to 
render the * Probitas laudatur et alget’ of the original, | 


‘ For probity, while all the world commends, 
Shudders, and starves — amidst her thousand friends.’ 


For this useful explanatory note, the reader will feel himself ob- 


liged to the author of the translation before us. Rev. 
Juvenal’s 
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Juvenal’s design was merely to mark Domitian as the inces- 
tuous parent of the child destroyed. 

How was it possible for a scholar and a man of taste, after 
‘the irksome penance of correction and revision,’ to permit 
such a couplet to stand as the following ? 


< Yet shall they find, convicted tho’ they be, 
Those strumpets clad with greater decency.’ 


Some amends is made by the forcible rendering of 


“¢ Nemo repente fuit turpissimus,” 
‘ None at one plunge the depths of baseness reach.’ 


Dr. B. is of opinion (see a note to the second Satire) that 
Otho is treated with too much severity by Juvenal; and that an 
appeal in his favour should be made from the satirist to the 


historian. 
The argument prefixed to the third Satire is worth transcrip- 
tion, and we give it as aspecimen of the translator’s knowlege 


of the world: 


¢ Of this extremely beautiful Satire, the Argument may be given 
ina few words. Juvenal attends his friend Umbritius to one of the 
gates of Rome, and there parts with him, about sun-set, on his final 
dereliction of the city. A number of little circumstances also con- 
spire to make this farewell interesting — the place where they separate 
—the removal of the little furniture of his friend —the decline of the 
day —are all happily imagined. Umbritius here relates, in a strain 
of animated indignation, often approaching to invective, the moral 
causes of his displeasure with the metropolis of the world ; to which, 
having added more briefly some of its inconveniencies, they part, the 
winding up of the piece being managed with infinite skill, delicacy, 
and propriety. This Satire is the great repertory of all common- 
place anathemas against large towns— anathemas for ever in the 
mouths of such as are unacquainted with small ones. Almost all 
that is said against Rome, may be said against modern great cities ; 
yet are the lesser evils, on which their inhabitants are most apt to 
dwell,» more than equalled by a train of petty inconveniences in 
the country, while in matters of real moment, for the improvement of 
life, the great balance lies wholly on the side of the smoky capital : 
still one would rather live within a league of Babylon, than in it, rn; 
yue pryiotns ToAtws ( BoBurwvos ) eyyUsS outa, ore perv oPeAciobes soriy coro 
PEYAANS ToARwS THUTH poeY CKOTPEACUOMEY" ore ds Box Ascbes, O1MadE depo UT bOVTES 


TOUTWY EXTOOWY NAL» Xenoph. Cyrop. vii.’ 


Considering, however, the admiration which this Satire re- 
ceives from the translator, and the pains which he in general 
has taken with it,’ we are a little surprized that he should have 
allowed this couplet to remain ; 

© Descendants 
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Badham’s Translation of Juvenal. 


‘ Descendants of Quirinus! [I abhor 
A Greek metropolis, on Tyber’s shore.’ 


‘ To crawl into the vitals of a house’ (p. 62.) is not Eng- | 
lish; and, if the following be English, it is of the tame sort : 


‘ Your fasting Greek knows all things — bid him go 
A message to the moon — he’// ne’er say No! 


Dr. Johnson’s parody has more spirit : 
«¢ And bid him go to Hell; to Hell he goes.” 


Mr. Hodgson has given him another direction, more con- 
formable to that of his author: 


‘© Omniscient is a Greek by hunger driv’n, 
Send him to Heav’n for food, he flies to Heaven.” 


In the opening of the sixth Satire, (a very long one, women 
being the prolific subject,) Dr. B. has with some success ren- 
dered the passage * Multa pudicitia,” &c. and, though he 
allows that only the Jupiter nondum barbatus” was to be 
trusted, he wishes, as he glances, by the aid of a Greek epi- 
gram, at this god’s subsequent amours, to‘ obtain for him a 
“little credit on the plea of decorum. Let the passage and note 
speak for themselves : 


¢ Some case or two perhaps the world might boast 
Of female chastity not wholly lost, 
When Jove succeeded to his father’s throne, 
But then—’twas ere the monarch’s beard wa’ grown *. 
When lies and perjuries as yet were rare, 
Nor by his neighbour’s head the Grecian sware ; 
In unwall’d gardens while one yet might live, 
And roots and orchards free from pillage thrive : 
But when Astrea from the earth withdrew, 
Alas! the sister Goddess left us too !’ 





¢ * But then ’twas ere.—The sensual paradise of Mahomet would 
have been gross even to the apprehension of a worshipper of Jupiter, 
who always laid aside the God in his amours, for decency’s sake, and 
perhaps too, willing to owe nothing to his rank. One admires how- 
ever the taste of his various masquerades, as much as the success of 
them.—A summary of some of the principal exploits of this Dieu 2 
bonnes fortunes is contained in the Greek epigram, but probably a 
much more accurate catalogue in Ovid. Met. lib. vi. 


* Zius, xuxv0s, ToUges, TUTUEIS, XeUTOS ol eowre 
Andns, Evewmrns, “Ayziornc, Aocvans.’ 


* For Leda, fair dame, a Swan Jove became, 
For Europa a Bull, we are told, 
A Satyr that he might gain Antiope, 
And for Danaé glittering gold.’ | 
14 Mr. Gif- 
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Mr. Gifford was not satisfied with reporting the return of 
the two sisters to their native heaven, but expressed also the 
consequences of this event : 


«¢ With her retir’d her sister in disgust, 
And left the world to rapine and to lust.” 


The amplification of Dr.B. is often poetical: but in a 
translation such as he professes to present it is not expected. 
“¢ Nectit quicumque canoris 
Eloquium vocale modis laurumque momordit.” 

SAT. vil. 1.18. 





is thus expanded into four lines : 


¢ Who gnaws the bay and meditates the song 
Where numbers sweetly link’d the charm prolong, 
Where silver streams of gentlest cadence roll 
And sense and sound combin’d allure the soul.’ 


The whole of this passage forms a very favourable specimen 
of Dr..B.’s powers, and we copy it with pleasure : 


¢ None, none shall henceforth be oblig’d to bear 

Dishonest toils unmeet for Poet’s care, 

Who gnaws the bay and meditates the song, 
Where numbers sweetly link’d the charm prolong, 
Where silver streams of gentlest cadence roll, 
And sense and sound combin’d allure the soul. 
Go on, for now Imperial eyes regard 

Your studious toils — Imperial hands reward. 

But elsewhere dream ye yet of patronage, 

And fill the yellow parchment’s ample page, 

For fuel, Thelesinus, quickly call, 

And to the spouse of Venus give them all ! 

Or find some hole, where thro’ his favorite prey 
The noiseless worm may work his secret way. 
Yes, wretched man! doom’d never to succeed, 
Blot all those battles out and smash thy reed, 
Who in that dusty loft from day to day 

Art meditating still the lofty lay, 

To future bards an image to bequeath 

Of a starv’d Poet — with an ivy wreath! 
Hopes be there none, the paltry miser pays 

Not with his coin, alas! but with his praise; 
And (just as boys the peacock’s tail admire) 
Commends the notes, but never pays the lyre ! 
While years glide on, by these fond hopes betray’d, 
Fit for the oar, the helmet, and the spade, 

Till grey-hair’d, starving eloquence shall see 

Its faults too late, and curse 'Terpsichoré.’ 


Mr. Hodgson’s version is thus expressed : 
«¢ But, from henceforth, whoe’er can wake the lyre 


To notes impregnate with celestial fire, 
Rev. Ave. 1815. Dd Rapt. 




















Badham’s Translation of Juvenal. 


Rapt in high visions o’er the midnight oil, 

Shall bear no burthen of inglorious toil: 

Sing on, ye bards! ’tis Cesar prompts your lays, 
And seeks a subject for his royal praise. 

Sing on, ye bards! but hope no other friend, . 
On no encouragement but his depend. 

Burn ev’ry verse, for ev’ry verse is vain, 

If he inspire not your exalted strain ; 

Give to devouring moths your brightest page, 
That embryo-wonder of a future age. — 

Fond, dreaming, men! who in your garrets high 
Pour forth an everlasting minstrelsy ; 

Of well fought fields and deathless heroes write, 
And with loud epics wound the ear of night, 
Mad for an ivy wreath, and image lean, 

Where wit and hunger are together seen 3 

Fond, dreaming, men! renounce your rapt’rous joys, 
Break your lov’d tablets, stop your flowing voice ; 
For av’rice only listens to your lays, 

Only admires, and never, never, pays 3 

Just as the child a painted peacock views, 

So the rich miser wonders at the muse. 

— Meanwhile, regardless of the flying hours, 
Ye waste the vigour of your youthful pow’rs, 
And idly sing, till ye no more can bear — 

The sweat of labour or the shock of war ; 

Till old and poor, and weary of your fails, 

Ye curse the Muses and their barren smiles.” 


That the present translator is not always sufficiently nice 
with regard to his rhymes, (a fault to which we have just 
adverted in Mr. Hodgson,) the following couplets will evince: 


‘ but there de some who buy, 
On higher terms the histrionic joy.” P. 137. 


‘ By some long route circuitous retreat 
His cohorts drench’d, and all his banners wet.’ P.202. 


Yet we must remark that he has been attentive to a more 
material point, we mean his management of the indelicacy 
and occasional grossness of his original. The disgusting 
sketch of Messalina in the 6th satire is well copied: but ¢ the 
fading stars’ retiring train’ (p. 141.) has no business even 
in the back ground; because the trade of the /upanar was not 
regulated by the stats. 

The pride of ancestry in the Roman nobles is ridiculed 
with great spirit and boldness in the 8th satire; and Juvenal, 
to mortify them, intimates the origin of the nation: yet, in 
taking 
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taking leave of the subject, he does not expressly say that, 
great as the Roman. people then were, they sprang from a 
band of robbers, but satisfies himself with informing the 
vainest among them on the score of hereditary distinctions, 
that his ancestor was either a shepherd or a character which 
he should be unwilling to name. This hint was broad enough: 
but Dr. B. makes the poet speak still plainer : 


¢ And he of all that boasted line the chief 
Was—O disgrace! A SHEPHERD OR A THIEF.’ 


The words ‘ Domestica seditionis tela,” (viz. stones) in 
Sat. xv. 1.64.. are well rendered by —*‘ Th’ artillery of 
mobs :’—— but we cannot apply the same praise to a couplet 
towards the end of this satire: (p. 396.) 


¢ But join the threshold of their homes, that so 
Sound sleep from mutual confidence might grow.’ 


After Mr. Gifford had so neatly and so closely given the 
first sentence of the last satire, (the 16th,) by some attributed 
to Juvenal and by others not so ascribed, 


“© Quis numerare queat felicis premia, Galle, 


Militie ?” 


«¢ Who can account the advantages that wait, 
My Gallus, on the military state ? —” 


can the following new version by Dr. B. be hailed as a boon ? 


* The Joons that ramparts, mounds, and camps bestow, 
And all th’ immunities from arms that flow, 
Ah! who can tell ? 


‘Ramparts and mounds are introduced here without the 
smallest occasion, since they add nothing either to the sense 
or the spirit of the passage. 


Easily could instances similar to the above be multiplied ¢ 
but it is unnecessary to swell the enumeration. From the 
survey which we have taken of this work, we feel ourselves 
a in saying that, though Dr. Badham’s translation was 

y no means a desideratum, and though we have made many 
specific objections to lines and passages, it is on the whole a 
faithful and true picture of the original; that the lines are 
flowing ; and that the rhymes are for the most part unobjec- 
tionable. ‘The notes with which the volume is enriched display 
learned research; and the utility of the whole is augmented by 
the short account, prefixed to every Satire, of the persons and 
places which are mentioned in it. 
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Arr. XI. to and the Campagna Felice. Ina Series of Let. 
» ters addressed to a Friend in England, in 1802. Royal Octavo., 
pp- 400. With coloured Plates. 218. Boards. Ackermann. 
1815. 


pray is a truly interesting and inexhaustible subject. There, 
antiquity and noveltly seem to be most intimatey. united. 
Classic objects and recollections blend themselves with the pro- 
ductions and history of the moderns ; and the eye is feasted in 
cities above and beneath the ground, in temples originally ap- 
propriated to pagan divinities but now dedicated to modern 
saints, and in the palaces of Christian bishops rising amid the 
ruins of edifices once inhabited by the emperors of the world. 
In this delightful region, the artist and the man of letters, the 
admirer of the beauties of nature, the investigator of the acts of 
past generations, and the pourtrayer of existing characters and 
manners, find a most ample field opened before them. Often 
as it has been explored, our curiosity remains only partially 
gratified ; we wish to hear more of this heaven on earth, — of 
this Campagna Felice ; and we hail every traveller with pleasant 
anticipations, who undertakes to present us with fresh details of 
this prolific paradise. 

The title of the work now before us, therefore, and its illus- 
trative and amusing accompaniments, seemed to offer us a treat 
which we were eager to enjoy; and though the date of the 
letters is not very recent, yet, from the manner in which the 
publication is now arrayed, we were ready to suppose that its 
merit was not eclipsed by later accounts. We learn from the 
preface that the narrative first appeared, under the title of 
*‘ Letters from Italy,” in a periodical miscellany, the proprietor 
of which has been induced, by the favourable opinion of friends, 
to print the whole in a separate volume, and to distinguish it 
by embellishments of the geographical, picturesque, and carica- 
ture kind. Notwithstanding all this pictorial recommendation, 
the work comes before us, if not in a questionable, at least in a 
motley shape. It is partly serious and partly comical ; and, as 
the traveller: presents us with his dreams as well as his waking 
remarks, a suspicion is excited of his having had recourse to his 
imagination even in the apparent relation of facts. The name 
ef the author does not appear in the title-page; and, if we were 
to say that the Don Luigi, (also termed Colonello,) who is the 
chief actor and narrator in these Neapolitan rambles, indicated a 
Col. Lewis, we might lead our readers into a mistake, and be 
ridiculed for attempting to convert a fiction into a reality. We 
may, however, venture to assert that this Don Luigi is an easy, 
humorous, semi-Shandyan traveller ; who, whether he attempts 
to exhibit antiquities or ‘ to catch the manners living as they 
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rise,” shews that adroitness of execution whichis a certain in- 
dication of both natural and acquired talents. ° No Englishman 
was ever more captivated with the fair Parthenope, or more 
solicitous to render justice to the Neapolitan character. Whe- 
ther the comic scenes which he pourtrays be drawn from fancy 
or from life, or, being representations of actual events, have been 
touched and coloured up for more striking stage-effect, we perceive 
every where the hand of a skilful artist, and cannot help admir- 
ing the whole exhibition. If he rarely takes us to new ground, 
yet something new occurs in his manner of guiding us where 
we have been before. We are made indeed a little fidgety by 
his incessant digressions, and by his frequent introduction of 
his Dear T. ; while we do not admit his apology ¢ that an epistle, 
like an epic poem, ought to have its episodes.’ In preparing 
the work for a distinct publication, those redundancies should 
have been expunged which, however excusable in the first 
copies, could not fail of disgusting the reader of a series of 
consecutive epistles. Don Luigi will not be classed among 
superficial magpie tourists: but, when on every occasion he 
fries off at atangent, he may be accused of chattering more than 
was necessary. From 1802 to 1815, ample time was allowed 
for revision. 

in the April of the first-mentioned year, this traveller enters 
on the happy field which forms the subject of his correspondence 
with his dear T. : but it appears that he did not find the Italian 
spring so delightful as his imagination had painted it. 


¢ Although in the month of April, we have had a transient shower 
of snow since my arrival ; you should have seen the poor Neapolitans 
hurrying through the streets, muffled up to their chins in cloaks and 
eat coats. I verily believe an eruption of their neighbour Vesuvius 
could not have affected them more sensibly. Indeed, my ideas of an 
Italian spring have more than once required modification. T'he sun 
(when unobstructed) is already, without doubt, much warmer than in 
England, but since my arrival this has seldom been the case ; we have 
had an almost constant succession of showers and bleak winds. [I 
have often longed for an English fire-side, but am under the necessity 
of contenting myself with a charcoal fire, brought into the apartment 
in a large brass pan made for the purpose. is mode of warming 
the rooms, although perfectly conformable to the customs of anti- 
quity, very soon occasions the head-ach to persons who are not used 
to it: between this, however, and the alternative of sitting in a cold 
damp room with a stone or stucco floor, you are obliged to elect. 
Travellers, nevertheless, have extolled the charms of an Italian 
spring ; to which I can only say, that I perceive very little difference 
between the vernal appearance of Campagna Felice and the county of 
Middlesex. Vegetation is at this time very little farther advanced in 
the former, and with the exception of the orange-trees and the rest of 
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the evergreens, the verdure in both is much the same. Poplars are 
but just budding, and the fruit-trees beginning to push out their 
blossoms. Hyacinths, tulips, and. violets are the only flowers I have 
yet seen in the open air. C’est taut comme chez nous !” 

A visit to Virgil’s tomb excites some remarks otf the use 
which that poet made of the sublime scenery of Campania; and 
on his introduction into the Georgics and /Eneid of the cavern 
of the Sibyl, the lake Avernus, Acheron, &c. which (we are 
reminded) are all borrowed from the environs of Cume and 
Pozzuoli, the volcanic districts of which may be poetically re- 
presented as the gloomy purlieus of the Plutonian regions. The 
traveller not being in good health when he visited Naples, the 
damp and cold of the Sibyl’s cave were too much for his con- 
Stitution, and he was obliged to retire before he had explored 
its utmost recesses* ; yet he thinks that he saw enough to incline 
him to the opinion that this said cave is nothing more than a 
portion of the identical canal of communication between the 
lakes.Avernus and Lucrinus ;—but a mere visit to the spot is 
insufhicient.to decide on the accuracy of this conjecture, and 
the earth should be penetrated in the supposed direction of this 
‘¢anal in order to discover whether any certain traces of it exist. 
Abundance of natural curiosities and antiquities are to be found 
in this volcanic and earth-subverted country; of which our 
Italian books of travels are so full that it is unnecessary to run 
over the catalogue afresh. We shall not, therefore, regularly 
recount all the objects which presented themselves in the course - 
of the excursion of Don Luigi and his Neapolitan friend 
Don Michele to Cape Misenum, or the Misenian promontory, 
but shall rather transcribe an account of the repast on their 
return to Pozzuoli, at the house of Don Giacomo: 

¢ Our dinner was excellent ; and since, to mv recollection, I have 
not yet treated you with an Italian bill of fare, it may, perhaps, be 
entertaining to you, to know some of the national dishes which made 
their appearance at Don Giacomo’s hospitable board. The soup and 
bouilli were much the same as all over the Continent, except that the 
former contained small pieces of ham, and, among other herbs, much 
asparagus and purslain. At the four corners of the table were placed 
as many piatti di rinfresco (restorative dishes), consisting of small 
pieces of sausage, ham, olives, capers, garlic, &c. all of which swam 
in a well-peppered sauce of oil and vinegar. Of this a tea-spoonful is 
taken from time to time to whet the appetite. Another dish. con- 
sisted of baked love-apples, the inside of which was filled with a 
high-seasoned meat stuffing. We had also a fry of certain parts of a 
young ram, which are put to no use in England, and which I forbear 
mentioning at present. ‘This is considered a great delicacy here, even 
by the ladies. Maccaroni, as being too common, were not served up, 
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but raveoli in their stead. These consist of two small pieces of flat 
paste, put together like the two shells of an oyster, and containing a 
rich stuffing of sweet herbs, garlic, and forced meat; the whole 
boiled in water. You, that have an aversion to garlic, will probably 
not envy this sumptuous fare: but this bulb, so much decried im 
England, may be said to be a necessary of life in-these latitudes; 
even the sailors are constantly eating it raw, as ours would chew their 
pigtail tobacco. The dish which hater me most, as it was new to 
me, was T'unny, cut in slices and broiled like a steak; eaten with 
Jemon-juice, it tasted much like a veal-cutlet ; so much so, that with- 
out being otherwise informed, I should have thought it butchers’ 
meat, or any thing else than fish. The principal vegetables were as- 
paragus and green pease 5 the latter of which, I am told, are in season 
all the year round: and for our desert, we had, besides strawberries, 
aud cherries cooled with ice, a variety of sweetmeats and confectionary, 
prepared by the nuns of a convent in Naples, the exquisite taste of which 
would, I apprehend, render even you, my dear T. a defender of these 
monastic congregations. The wine was of the growth of the place, 
but old and generous. Its goodness is such, that I am confident, if 
the red wine of Pozzuoli were prepared for our London markets, that 
is to say, drammed up with brandy or alcohol, it would equal, if not 
excel, what is called port wine in England. 

‘ Over such a good dinner, you may well suppose, many a good 
thing was said on one side or another. Don Michele, in particular, 
was in full glee, and less sarcastic than ever I knew him ; and Donna 
Giuliana, who, at my earnest request, was invited to pour out the 
coffee at least, diffused the lovely emanations of her beautiful coun- 
tenance and her urbanity over all the guests. Even the ecclesiastic, 
who had hitherto confined his conversation to the praise of the dainties 
which he submitted seriatim to the review of his experienced palate, 
began to attempt other topics, and said as follows, addressing him- 
self to your humble servant: ‘ No doubt, Signor D. Luigi, the 
temples, baths, sepulchres, and other antiquities, which you have 
been at such pains to explore this morning, are well worth the at- 
tention of a gentleman of your taste and erudition; yet there is one 
curiosity which you have not seen, although it surpasses all the rest 
as much as the English nation exceeds us poor Neapolitans in in- 
dustry, learning, and bravery, and which ! shall be proud of shewing 
to you before you leave Pozzuoli.” After such a captatio benevo- 
lentie, I could not refuse complying with the_good father’s invitation, 
assuring him, that ever since the presence of Donna Giuliana, I had 
been convinced that the antiquities on the other side of the bay, were 
by no means the most interesting objects for a traveller who made any 
pretensions to taste. “ I am doubly beholden to Signor Don Luigi,’’ 
replied the charming Juliana, ¢¢ for assigning to me the first rank 
among the antiquities of Pazzuoli.”” I declaimed most strenuously 
against such an unwarrantable interpretation of my words, adding, 
that if even an unlucky turn of expression, in a language so new to 
me, were subject to that inference, I could only say, that such was 
my veneration of the beauties of the antique, that a comparison with 
its excellence was the highest degree of praise in my power to be- 
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stow. ‘The pious father’s impatience did not suffer this polite con. 
troversy to branch out into any further repartee, but interrupted us 
by isilesien that a3 soon as he had enjoyed his afternoon’s repose, 
he would make _ his promise, and iene us the self-same stone on 
which their holy protector, St. Januarius, had been. beheaded for 
professing Christianity ; nay, even the drops of his precious blood, 
which, by an unparalleled miracle, had indelibly adhered to it to this 
day; and although of a pale brown colour, would turn into a fresh 
red on every anniversary of his martyrdom. * It will be labour in 
vain,’ observed the arch Don Michele: ‘ these English gentlemen 
are philosophers ; they believe nothing but what they see, and even 
scarcely that ; so we had better save ourselves the trouble of the pil- 
grimage.” ‘ But this he shall see, and therefore will believe it.” 
With this curious syllogism the reverend father rose from table, pro- 
mising that he would curtail his rest, in order to return in time for 
the exhibition.’ 


Don Luigi is mistaken in supposing that the fry which he men- 
tions is unknown in England; where, in some counties, it is 
reckoned ‘¢ a dainty dish, to set before a queen.” To afford us an 
idea of the good living of the monks, he speaks of an arsenal of 
coppers, kettles, and stewpans, in the kitchen of one of the 
Neapolitan convents. : 

_It is singular that, when the author proceeds to examine _ 
the excavations of Herculaneum and Pompeji, he meets with a 
sceptic in his Neapolitan companion ; who insists that all the 
buildings found there, and the antiquities which they contained, 
were mere forgeries of modern date, like those antichi moderni 
with which cunning Italians furnish John Bull’s travelling 
offspring. This scepticism becomes a subject of ridicule, and 
by no means restrains the writer from paying due respect to 
the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeji, the latter of 
which has been restored in a great measure to light, by the 
removal of the ashes and cinders from Vesuvius under which 
it was entombed ; and three plates are subjoined, representing 
the Temple of Isis, &c.— the Barracks and Theatres, — the Gate 
and High Street. We must not pass over this portion of the 
volume without purloining some extracts from it: 


¢ The quadrangular court which we first entered into, may be as 
large as the railed part of Leicester-square : it is surrounded on all 
sides by a colonnade, supporting the roof ofa gallery; and from 
the gallery you enter a number of small apartments, not unlike 
the cells of a prison; or, to use ah affirmative comparison, greatly 
resembling the galleries round some of our old inns, with the rooms 
adjoining; only, in the present instance, the corridor is on the ground 
floor, there being no upper story. The columns before mentioned 
are of brick, stuccoed over, and painted a deep red; from ten to 
twelve feet high, at about the like distance from each other, of the 
Doric order, fluted two-thirds from the top, and otherwise of good 
16 proportion. 
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proportion. This building was first taken for a gymnasium, after- 
wards for a prison, and, by some, for a school of gladiators; at 
present it is declared to have been a barrack for soldiers, because va- 
rious pieces of armour were found in some of the cells. These little 
apartments are highly interesting : many have their walls covered 
with inscriptions, and curious drawings. When I speak of inscrip- 
tions or drawings, do not let your classic imagination fancy to itself 
public records or chefs d’euvre of art. I have it in my power at 
once to put you au fait in this business, only the comparison’ will be 
deemed vulgar. You, no doubt, have in your peregrinations visited 
certain apartments at country inns, where former visitors have thought 
proper to perpetuate the memory of their temporary abode, by some 
neat or clumsy couplets, epigrams, anacreontic or aphrodisiac effu- 
sions, traced either with pencil, chalk, or any pigment nearest 
at hand, or even with some sharp-pointed instrument, on the buff 
walls; and, not unfrequently, may you have found those sentences 
illustrated by sundry hasty and whimsical sketches in the line manner, 
betraying all the rudeness of the infant art. Know, then, that such 
practice is of the highest antiquity ; witness the walls of the Pompejan 
barracks, on which we discovered a vast number of the like inscrip- 
tions, generally done in red chalk, but, in some instances, black, or 
white. Most of them consisted merely of the name of the writer, 
with the cohort and legion he belonged to ; on some, the consuls of 
the time were mentioned ; and a few were of a satirical import, le- 
velled probably at an obnoxious centurion, or even tribune ; and, in 
order to give additional force to the text, a drawing of the subject of 
the pasquil was annexed, approaching, in point of design, as near as 
possible to the puerile sketches you may at times have noticed on 
some of the dead walls in the London streets. The letters were all 
capitals; and although not absolutely like our present Roman al- 
phabet, might easily be read, particularly by one who, from the 
Herculanean manuscripts, had become a little familiar with antique 
penmanship. Some names and sentences were Greek, whence it may 
fairly be inferred that the Roman troops were not solely composed of 
Italian subjects. A gentleman, of the name of Nonius Maximus, 
occurred repeatedly on those walls ; not, however, with ‘ mention 
honorable ;”? nor was the whole-length portrait annexed to his name 
such as to convey a favourable impression either of his figure or the 
skill of the artist.’”— 

¢ Close to the barracks, which appear to have stood in the most 
public part of the city, are the theatres, the forum, and one or two 
temples, all connected by very neat and well-paved courts ; or, where 
the ground is elevated, by commodious public staircases. The toute 
ensemble appeared totally different from our present mode of build- 
ing ; indeed, from its elegant compactness, the whole looked more 
like the model of a town, than a town in reality.” * To the right, 
a high wall separates the lesser theatre from the barracks: this is 
called the covered theatre, because it was so constructed, that, by 
canvas awnings, the spectators could be defended from sun or rain. 
A door through the wall leads into the different galleries, and into 
the open space in the middle, resembling our pit.’— fe 
‘ Lhe 
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¢ The great amphitheatre proudly rears its walls over every other 
edifice on the same elevated spot. For a country-town like Pompeji, 
this is a stupendous structure; it had twenty-four rows of seats, the 
circumference of the lowest of which is about 3000 Neapolitan palms, 

and is supposed to have held 30,000 people. The upper walls are 
much injured, having from time immemorial, before the discovery of 
‘Pompeji, partially projected above ground ; and the whole is, alto- 
ether, not near so substantial and well preserved as the theatre at 
maa which I saw two ‘years ago. 

‘ You have now, my dear T. seen the fashionable, or rather public 
end, the Whitehall, of the the town of Pompeji; a short trip will 
bring us into the High-street, the shops, bagnios, and the private 
dwellings of its inhabitants, Let us see what is going on there.’— 

¢ The middle road is paved with large blocks of lava, and the ruts 
of the wheels proclaim its antiquity, even at the time of its being 

- overwhelmed: the footpaths are more elevated than those in London, 
generally a foot and a half from the level of the carriage-road. The 
houses on each side, whether shops or private buildings, have no 
claim to external elegance ; they consist but of a ground-fluor, and 
have no opening towards the street, except the door. No window 
is to be seen, unless the open counter of the shops towards the street 
be deemed such. The windows of the private houses look into an 
inner square court ; and even those are generally so high, that to 
look out of them, must have required a fuot-stool, The apartments, 
themselves, are, with the exception of one in each house which pro- 
bably served as a drawing-room, extremely diminutive, and many 
very low. How the great Romans, for whom the world was too 
little, could bear to be cooped up in those little cells, not much larger 
than a water-closet, in a climate like this, will be a nut to crack for 
the antiquarians. Don Michele perhaps saved them the trouble. 
ss If,”? he observed, ‘‘ I could persuade myself that these pigsties 
were actually the work of Roman architecture, I should feel no dif- 
ficulty in solving the doubts of my credulous English friend. It’ 
was these very confined cells which made them so eager to get abroad, 
and enlarge, by conquests, their elbow-room; and the same reason 
induces us modern Italians, who live in comfortable, lofty, and spa- 
cious dwellings, to remain where we are; convinced as we feel, that 
any change 7 abode would only be for the worse.” 

‘ Friend Michele uttered this opinion of his with that unfortunate 
ambiguity of accent, peculiar to a certain description of people, 
which left it doubtful whether his meaning was ironical or serious, 
‘The name of pigsties, however, they can only deserve from their size. 
In point of decoration, the Pompejan rooms are neat, and, in many 
instances, superlatively elegant; the floors generally consist of 
figured pavements, either in larger stones of various colours, re- 
gularly cut and symmetrically disposed, or composed of some 
beautiful mosaic, with a fanciful border, and some animal or figure in 
the middle. It is surprising into how many pleasing shapes the 
fertile imagination of the artist would convert an endless variety of 
geometrical lines and figures in the design of their borders: their 
tesselated pavements alone would evince their skill in geometry. 
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The ground is usually white, the ornaments black, but other colours 
are often employed with increased effect. Thus much for the floors ! 
The walls of the rooms are equally if not more deserving our atten, 
tion: they are painted, either in compartments, exhibiting some 
mythological or historical event, or simply coloured over with a light 

round, adorned with a border, and perhaps an elegant little vignette, 
in the middle, or at equal distances. The former (the historical 
paintings) no longer exist in Pompeji; for wherever a wall was found 
which contained a tolerable picture of some distinct subject, the Near 
politan government took off the painting, together with the upper 
surface of the wall, and deposited it in the Museum at Portici; so 
that in those apartments which had previously been the most elegant, 
the bare walls, thus spgliated, now only remain.’ 


It is necessary to visit the Museum at Portici, in order to 
ascertain the merits of the antient artists by whom the city was 
decorated. On this subject, Don Luigi thus descants : 


‘In regard to the merits of the ornamental paintings, it is natural 
to suppose, that all are not equally praise-worthy ;° but thus much I 
may venture to say, that while none deserve the stigma of daubings, 
very many are exquisitely beautiful. Inthe borders of foliage, there 
is an airiness, taste, elegance, and truth, which you have no concep- 
tion of : indeed, upon a pretty extensive inspection of the works of 
ancient art, they appear to me to possess one feature of pre-eminence 
over those of modern artists, which may always serve as a test of their 
authenticity. This consists in that characteristic truth, calm repose, 
want of frivolity and meretricious ornaments, that sublime sitighickey 
which, with afew exceptions, and those of very recent date, our 
modern productions are destitute of. The drawings at Pompeji look 
as if they had been taken from nature ; most of our’s, as if they had 
been copied froma drawing-book. This characteristic fidelity extends 
to the most trivial subjects. A vine-leaf, to be sure, isa vine-leaf ; 
a butterfly, a butterfly: and both, drawn by the generality of the 
painters of our times, will, without a superscription, be recognized; 
but they will want the peculiarity of character which, at first sight, 
strikes the eye with pleasure, and which, in an ancient painting, is 
obvious. ° Thus you observe, on one of ‘the walls, a little vignette, 
representing a number of fish basking in the water, drawn in « most 
masterly style of nature: not, by any means, with Dutch minute- 
ness; on the contrary, bold; but so expressive, so fanciful, that you 
forget the triviality of the subject in the discerning skill of the artist. 
On another wall, the eager contest of some birds pecking at fruit is 
every thing but life itself. A heap of dead game, a parcel of naked 
boys playing — how natural, how inimitably true !?— 

‘ Besides the nasveté and truth in the design of the decorative 
paintings discovered in Pompeji, there is a humourous oddity in their 
composition, a fanciful extravagance which draws forth a simper of 
satisfaction. What can for instance be more ludicrous than a grass- 
hopper travelling in a buggy drawn by a grave parrot ; a number of 
boys riding a race on dolphins; a woman selling Cupids from a cage; 
a faun fighting a he-goat ; a set of boys frightened by a little fellow’s 
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holding an ugly mask, as large as himself, before him; and a number 
of the like conceits, the offspring of a humourous, luxuriant, and 
{entre nous soit dit) lascivious fancy ?” 


We have, however, already occupied too much space to be 
able to devote even a page to the Royal Museum at Portici, to 
which the long buried riches of Herculaneum and Pompeji have 
been conveyed; and we must not even be seduced by this tra- 
veller’s amusing details of the pleasant manner in which he was 
received and entertained by the dear Neapolitans, because we 
design to take our readers from the main land to the little 
island of Capri or Caprea, the celebrated scene of the voluptu- 
ousness of ‘Tiberius: a rock on which he is represented by 
Juvenal as sitting cum grege Chaldeo. The letters appropriated 
to this part of the tour have perhaps the greatest claim to 
novelty; at least the details are notso hackneyed. The voyage 
to this island was short; and, as our countryman could not find 
a second island near to Capri, answering to the AmgayomoAw of 
Suetonius, (see his life of Augustus,) reasonable doubt is in- 
timated of the correctness of Suetonius’s text in this place. 
The twelve villas, or rather their remains, were visited: but the 
most remarkable portion of this little island is a considerable 
elevation about the middle of it, called Ana Capri, the ac- 
count of which is introduced in the Shandyan way. 


¢¢¢ You may do as you please, Don Michele; I shall not leave 
Capri without having seen Ana Capri.” 

¢ «¢ Obstinate as usual.—English all over. Well! if it must be 
it must : but alone you shall not go. The rascals that stole the 
pigeons out of our pie are likely enough to watch you, rob you, 
murder you, and throw your carcase down a hollow in the rocks, 
when not a soul will know what has become of you. Much, there- 
fore, as it goes against my inclination, I shall follow you up the moun- 
tain. It shall not be said of a Calabrese, that he has abandoned his 
friend, however extravagant he be in his whims.”’ 

¢ Ye black-galled and mesenteric judges of mankind, the affected 
maxims of whose cold philosophy, from personal experience, no 
doubt, assign to every human action but one spring, that of self- 
interest and egotism, cast your sullen looks gn this honest Neapolitan, 
puzzle your jaundiced brains to find out sophisms whereby to wedge 
his kindness within the narrow precincts of your cheerless system ; 
leave but to me the weakness of heart to feel grateful to an affec, 
tionate Neapolitan ; who, eight weeks ago, knew not of my existence, 
who, except the trifling house-rent I pay him, is under no sengenoe 
to me; and yet, in every one of his actions, evinces an attachment 
and a solicitude for my welfare, which could not be excelled among 
friends the most intimate, and of the longest standing. — You too, my 
dear T’. must love, for my sake, this aan mortal and his good- 


natured countrymen, and, I am sure, will expect no apology for my 
dwelling on a subject so gratifying to my feelings. I wis 


to stand 
up 
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up the champion of a people whose character is the very reverse of 
the picture in which they have been exhibited by short-sighted and 
malicious vagabonds (travellers I won’t call them). — But enough of 
this at present, or we shall never get up the five hundred and odd 
steps. 

: Suffice it to say, that Don Michele and your humble servant, 
after having carefully enquired the bearings of the tortuous road, set 
out from our, miserable inn, in better harmony than had yet reigned 
between us since our arrival on the island. Ana Capri, I make no 
doubt, is the only town or village in the world, which, after having 
already ascended to a great height, you can only reach by a staircase 
of five hundred and fifty-two steps!!! cut out of the rock in a ser« 
pentine direction. ‘This immense flight of stairs is called La Scali« 
nata; and the town, on the very summit, is nearly 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea.— 

* At last we arrived at the summit, not exhausted, but certainly 

reatly fatigued. All my toils, however, were forgotten in an instant. 
i cannot describe to you the sensation I felt after I had mounted the 
last step. ‘T'asso’s description of the gardens of Armida; what you 
may have read of the gardens of the Hesperides ; in short, the most 
luxuriant picture of your own imagination would fall short of the 
beauties of this terrestrial paradise. As by enchantment, you all at 
once find yourself in an extensive plain, not of sterile rock, as you 
might expect, but of the most delightful fields, olive-grounds, 
orchards, and vineyards, in the highest state of cultivation, inter. 
spersed with the neat habitations of the happy inhabitants. The 
whole appears like one immense garden, and may fitly be compared 
to the pensile gardens of Semiramis. ‘To complete the beauty of the 
scene, this heavenly spot is peopled by a race of men, not to be sur- 
passed in beauty and strength. You behold here our species in 
almost ideal perfection ; not a cripple, not a dwarf, not an ailing in- 
dividual will you meet with; all, even old age, is beauty, vigour, and 
symmetry; and, I am glad for system’s sake, to add, al is goodness, 
simplicity, and honesty. Such is the character which universal report 
assigns to the fortunate Anticaprzans; whereas their near neighbours, 
the inhabitants of the town of Capri, are subject to the reproach of a 
crafty and deceitful disposition. ‘The houses at Ana Capri are open 
day and night, thieving — entirely unknown among them; all 
live in harmony, and assist each other on every occasion of necessity. 
The enviable state of happiness they enjoy may in a- great measure be 
attributed to local situation. On the summit of the rock they are 
almost entirely isolated from the world, and its physical as well as 
moral diseases. Few are the strangers that think of visiting Capri, 
and few of these are willing to undergo the toilsome journey to ) oa 
Capri. A stranger among them, therefore, is a rara avis, and sur- 
veyed with wonder. Many of the inhabitants never quit the island, 
and, what is more, some have never descended even the Scalinata. 
The pure air they breathe, and the abundance of wholesome food 
raised with ease upon their excellent soil, invigorate their system, and 
— even act beneficially on their moral Sanekiea. I shall be 
ghed at, if I venture to assert the possibility of the latter being 
ever 
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| even advantageously influenced, by the immensity of the beautifat 

| prospect constantly before them. Yet I cannot help thinking, that 
such an exalted situation must contribute to expand the heart, and 
render it more susceptible of noble, or at least good emotions, than the 
pestilential effuvia inhaled in a St. Giles’s alae can be supposed to 
do. — If so, an elevated spot, like Ana Capri, would, perhaps, be the 
most eligible place of exile, for ameliorating and reclaiming the cha- 
racter of condemried malefactors. This, however, only as a 
speculative hint.’ . 

‘ Here we beheld the whole Tyrrhenian Sea, with its numerous 
and picturesque islands ; the Gulph of Naples, Vesuvius, Misenum, 
and a thousand objects of interest. With a telescope, which I 
had unluckily left behind, we might have seen even Gaéta. The 
highly oxygenated air I breathed (I might say tasted), elevated the 
spirits of my whole frame ; I felt like another man im another world. 
I could not“help, at the moment, drawing a parallel between the 
state of innocent tranquillity this spot is blessed with, and the noisy 
bustle which at that same instant reigned in our Stock Exchange ; 
the open serenity painted on every face we here met, and the sordid 
and disgusting features caricatured on the anxiously distorted coun- 
tenances of many a hunter of scrip and omnium. — Come hither, I 
addressed in my thoughts those never happy worshippers of Mammon, 
here the grating of the shifting weathercock will not disturb the 
peace of your narrow souls; no packet from Hamburg, no messen- 
ger from Paris, will import your destruction: in unruffled tranquil- 
lity you may here glide down the tide of your mortal career; and 
here no famished heirs will gape for the pelf which you never knew 
how to enjoy.’ , 


After such an excursion, it is the true art of sinking to bring 
us back to Naples to witness the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius; and we can scarcely find patience to wander 
through the long dream, in which the writer has contrasted the 
many grand discoveries of the moderns with the scanty know- 
lege of the antients. The idea is evidently borrowed from 
Mercier’s L’An %440: but it is not so well managed; and | 
Eupator’s introduction and re-animation are.a very clumsy con- 
trivance, which shocks probability and prepares us for the 
finale, —all this is but a dream. “We are more amused with the 
traveller’s pictures of the society of Naples, and with his balls 
and suppers ; in which the views of national character and man- 
ners, though surely a little caricatured, are probably not far from 
existing realities. Don Luigi seems to be quite at home with 
the Parthenopian damsels; and if, after his ball or rout, in 
which he regaled them with iced punch, they proceeded in the 
Bacchante style to take his jars of wine by storm, he must 
admit that such an after-piece was not ill adapted to the 
previous comedy. — Quitting dear and according to him calum- 

: niated Naples with regret, the traveller recounts his passage 
4 without 
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without injury over the insalubrious Pontine marshes, to the 
once capital of the Roman world: but farther this deponent 
saith not. 

_ A writer who attempts epistolary ease and familiarity is very 
apt to lapse into imaccuracies and vulgarisms; and some in- 
stances of this kind occasionally deform the pages before us. 
For example: — *The Dutch, J wager ;?—‘a narrow pase 
sage, for all the world like”? &c.;— ‘the audience was none of 
the genteelest ;? —* not very methodical, to de sure ;? —*1 can- 
not in all conscience ;? —‘in a matter of a quarter of an hour ;’— 
‘ The villa was not near so far,’ &c. 

The maps and plates, which are seventeen in number, and 
very pleasingly executed, certainly enliven the narrative. Some 
of the caricature prints are executed with great spirit, and 


give with laughable effect the scenes which the traveller so 
minutely describes. 
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DDITIONAL Observations on~ the Optical Properties of 
heated Glass and unannealed Glass-Drops. By David 
Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. Edin. and F.S.A. Edin. —In Dr. 
Brewster’s former paper on the optical properties of heated 
glass and unannealed glass-drops, (Rev. Vol. Ixxvi. pp. 257. 
261.) he briefly described the leading phznomena which 
they exhibit in their action on polarized light. ‘These experi- 
ments he has since frequently repeated with the same results, 
as likewise has M. Biot, of the National Institute; and they 
may now therefore be considered as completely established, 
and as forming a new principle in physical optics. ‘The pre- 
sent memoir contains the. results of farther experiments and 
observations connected with this subject ; principally with the 
view of ascertaining whether melted glass, suddenly cooled, 
which the author had found to possess the optical properties of 
crystallized bodies, exhibited any other indication of crystalline 
structure. For this purpose, he examined the bulb of an un- 
annealed glass-drop ; and, by holding it between the eye and 
a sheet of white paper, he observed a number of lines con- 
verging to the vertex, and found the same structure more or 
less perfect in every unannealed drop, though it was never 
discoverable in those that were annealed: ' , 
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¢ It exhibited itself even on the surface, and seemed to be owin 
to.an imperfect crystalline form, yet it was not marked with sufficient 
distinctness to entitle me to consider it as the effect of crystallization. 
In one specimen, however, where the bulb remained unshattered, 
while all the rest of the drop was burst in pieces, the lines divergin 
were most distinctly marked, and the bulb was actually cleft in the 
direction of these lines, so as to produce a real dislocation at the sur 


face of the drop. We may therefore consider the drop as possessing 


that crystalline structure which _ cleavages in the direction of 
lines diverging from its apex. By examining the fragments of the 
drop after it is burst,’ another cleavage is distinctly perceptible : it is 

arallel to the outer surface, and produces a concentric structure 
ike that of an onion. This cleavage also shows itself in the splinters 
which are detached from the surface of the drop when it is ground 
upon freestone. A third cleavage is visible in the direction of lines 
inclined to the axis of the drop ; ut it is not so distinct as the two 
first.’ 


Having thus far satisfied himself on this head, Dr. B. pro- 
ceeds to describe the nature of several other experiments and 
observations under various degrees of heat ; as also the differ- 
ence in the specific gravities of annealed and unannealed drops; 
in the course of which he throws out a hint on the possibility 


of supplying ‘ one of the greatest desiderata in the arts, a pen- 
dulum of invariable length.’ 


The paper concludes with the following observations : 


‘ The effects of heat, as indicated by the preceding experiments, 
are, perhaps, too imperfectly developed to authorise us to draw 
those important conclusions, to which they seem so well calculated 
to conduct us. One of these, however, is so palpable, and so clearly 
deducible from the phenomena, that it must already have suggested 
itself, namely, the production of a new species of crystallization by 
the agency of heat alone. When light is transmitted perpendicularly 
through a plate of glass, the glass exercises no more action upon it 
than if it were a mass of water. When the glass, however, is heated, 
the particles not only expand, but assume a new arrangement, till at 
a certain temperature the crystallization is complete. As the tem- 
perature diminishes, the particles approach one another, and gra- 
dually recover their former arrangement. ‘The crystallization, which 
is thus produced in drops of melted glass, is rendered permanent by 
the sudden immersion of the drop in water, which arrests the particles 
in that particular position that constitutes the crystalline state of the 
body. Hence it follows that the particles of glass, when separated 
to a certain distance by the expansive energy of heat, assume a crys 

talline arrangement ; and, unless they are fixed in this state, by a 
sudden diminution of temperature, the crystallization is gradually de- 


stroyed by the approximation of the particles which takes place dur- 
ing the operation of slow cooling.’ 


Description of a new Instrument for performing mechanically the 


Involution and Evolution of Numbers. By P. M. Roget, M.D.— 
This 
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“This instrument, in its general principle, resembles the com- 
mon sliding rule, but is of more extensive application ; or it 
is at least applicable to a variety of arithmetical operation which 
cannot be effected by the latter. In the sliding rule are two 
dines, the one fixed and the other moveable, logarithmically di- 
vided, and numbered at certain intervals; not by the number 
of parts, but by the numbers of which those parts are the lo 
garithms. If, therefore, we bring the unit on the one scale to 
any number on the other, and then carry our eye forwards to 
any proposed number on the moveable scale, this number will 
obviously stand opposite to a number on the fixed scale which 
has its logarithm equal to the sum of the logarithms of the two 
proposed numbers, and is therefore equal to the product of 
them. By the reverse operation, (that is, when one number 
is to be divided by another,) if we bring the number forming 
the divisor under that which forms the dividend, the number 
Opposite to the unit of the first rod will be the quotient sought. 

Tt is obvious, however, that, with this construction of the ine 

strument, it is adapted only to the multiplication and division 
of numbers, is of little use in the case of involution, and is 
not in any respect applicable to evolution. With the assist- 
ance of a pair of compasses, indeed, it might be made sub« 
servient even to the latter, while the index of the root was the 

reciprocal of an integer: but, when this is not the case, the in- 

strument becomes wholly inadequate to the purpose. 

Dr. Roget has supplied this defect on principles which are 
at once obvious and simple, and which may thus be stated ge- 


nerally. Let a*=4; then we have 2 x log. a=log. 4, and 
consequently log. #-+- (log.),a =(log.),4: the two latter 


expressions indicating the logarithmic logarithm of a and 4, or 
(as it is commonly called) the second logarithm. If, theres 
fore, the sliding rod of the instrument be logarithmically di- 
vided as in the Gunter-scale, and the fixed line above it be 
divided according to the scale of the second logarithms, it will 
obviously have the same relation to the operations of involu- 
tion and evolution which the common sliding rule has to mul- 
tiplication and division: for now if we bring the unit on the 
slider to any number a on the fixed line above it, and then 
carry the eye forwards to the number » on the slider, the 
number opposite to it on the fixed line will evidently have its 
distance from the beginning of its scale equal to the sum of 
the second logarithm of a and the first logarithm of a, and is 
consequently, from the preceding formula, equal to the ath 
power of a, as required: while, by the reverse operation, any 
root of a proposed number may be as readily obtained. It is 
Rev. Aue. 1815. Ke true 
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“true that the answer cannot be found to any great degree 6 
“accuracy, nor performed on numbers of any considerable mag- 
‘mitude: but there are many cases in which such an instrument 
“would be found convenient ; particularly in the solution of ex- 
‘ponential equations, where it applies with astonishingvacility,. 
although no known. arithmetical method whatever exists by 
‘which such equations can be solved, except by means of a 
‘very tedious, supposititious, and approximative operation. Let 
ft be required to find the value of x in the exponential equa 
tion x"=a@, Here we have log: x + (log.) ,~ = (log.) ,a; 
therefore invert the slider, and bring its unit under a; then 
dook backwards on the increasing line of. numbers on the slider, 
and the decreasing numbers on the fixed line, till two on both 
rods. be found equal and opposite to each other, which will de~ 
note the index and root required:. since, in this position of the- 
instrument, it is evident that the distance from the unit to a is: 
equal to the distance of » from its respective units on. both. 
scales.. 

A variety of other questions connected with logarithms will 
also be readily answered by means of this instrument; such 
as those relating to geometrical progression, the density of the 
air at different altitudes, the amount of money at compound: 
interest, annuities, and in short all that have their solution 
ultimately depending on the theory of logarithms or exponen- 
tial equations. With regard to questions in annuities, com-- 
pound interest, &c. we have seen an instrument that solves. 
them very readily, made by Mr. Cary, optician, in the Strand ;; 
and, as this must, we conceive, be divided on the same prin- 

- @iples with those of Dr. Roget, (though we did not at the time 
éxamine minutely into its construction,) we cannot say whether 
this author may be considered as the first inventor of the scale 
which he proposes.. | 

The great objection to all instruments of this kind is the 
narrow limit within which they are applicable, and the con- 
fined nature of their approximation. ‘This defect, howevery. 
Dr. Roget has endeavoured to avoid by having projected an 
imstrument ef a circular form which he has described and ex- 
hibited in a plate in the present memoir: but, as he does not 
appear to have put it in actual practice, it may be doubtful how: 
far this form of the instrument would succeed. 
| Experiments on-the Depolarization of Light as exhibited by various 
Mineral, Animal,. and Vegetable Bodies, with a Reference of the 
Phenomena: to the general Principles of Polarization. By Dr. 
Brewster. — It appears that, in the course of a set of experi- 

ments im which De, B, was engaged, relative to the transmis- 

° : sion. 
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sion of light through diaphanous bodies, he discovered the 
property which many of them possessed, of depolarizing the 
rays of light; or of depriving them of the polarity which they 
had received either by reflection from the surface of a transe 
parent body, or by transmission through a plate of agate. 


‘ As this singular property was possessed by numerous substances 
that exhibited no marks of double refraction, and even by animal and 
vegetable products such as horn, tortoise-shell, and gum Arabic,. it 
appeared necessary to distinguish it by a new name, and to refer it 
to a species of crystallization different from that of doubly refracting 
crystals. The circumstance, however, of agate and Iceland spar 
possessing the faculty both of polarising and depolarising light, and 
the constant relation in the position of the axes which regulated these 
apparently opposite actions, induced me to think that the two classes 
of phenomena had the same origin. This opinion was afterward 
strengthened by an experiment with a bundle of glass plates, in which 
light was depolarised by polarising it in a new plane; but in applying 
the principle to other phenomena, I was baffled in every attempt to 
generalise them. By extending, however, and varying the experle 
ments; by examining the optical properties of every substance which 
I could command, and by comparing their structure. with the pheno- 
mena which they exhibited, I have been led to the general principle 
to which they all belong, and to a series of results which, from their 
very nature, could not easily have been established by direct experis 
ment. ‘These conclusions, independently of their optical consequencesy 
are peculiarly interesting to the chemist and the natural philosopher, 
by disclosing the structure of organised substances, and exhibiting 
new relations among the bodies of the animal, the vegetable, and the 
mineral kingdoms.’ 


In the following pages of this memoir, the author details his 
examination of the eficct of a great variety of different bodies 
in producing this depolarizution, as also a table of many other 
bodies which do not appear to possess this property in any 
sensible degree. The number and variety of his observations 
and experiments, however, are such as to render it impossible 
for us to follow him through them, or even to make an intele 
ligible abstract of them. We must therefore confine ourselves 
to his statement of the various modes in which the former class 
of bodies produces the depolarization in question; which he 


reduces to the seven following : 

¢ ¢. When the crystal possesses neutral axes, and forms two images 
which are capable of being rendered visible, as in calcareous spars 
topaz, &c. 

‘ 2. When the crystal possesses neutral axes, and exhibits only a 
single image, as the human hair and various transparent films, 
. © 3+ When the crystal: has no. neutral axes, but depolarises light 
in every position, as in gum Arabic, cavutchous, tortoise-shell, &c. 
Ee2 «4. When 
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‘4. When there is an approach to a neutral axis, asin gold-beater’> 
shin, &c. 
‘ 5. When the crystal depolarises, or restores only a part of the 
polarised image, as in a film of sea-weed and a film from the partan. 
¢ 6. When the crystal depolarises luminous sectors of nebulous 
light, as the oi/ of mace. 
When the crystal restores the vanished i image, but allows it to 
“ab again during the revolution of the calcareous spar.’ 


The author next considers each of these cases of depolarizae 
tion under a separate article ; exhibiting, in the development of 
his theory, a degree of ingenuity equal to the patient research 
which he must have exerted in the experiments themselves : 
but we doubt whether the results which he has deduced, or may 
deduce from farther experiments, (though they are certainly in- 
teresting to the physical optician,) are likely in their nature to re- 
compense him for the labour which he must necessarily bestow 
on the subject. 

On the Effects of simple Pressure in producing that Spectes of 
Crystallization which forms two oppositely polarized Images, and 
exhibits the complementary Colours by polarized Light. By the 
Same. — Certain circumstances, arising in the course of the 
experiments which form the subject of Dr. Brewster’s preced- 
ing memoir, led him to pursue them still farther, in order to 
ascertain the effect that pressure might have in producing a few 
remarkable phenomena which he had observed; and for this 

urpose, in order to be able to apply a sufficient force without 
injuring the structure of the substance, he employed animal 
jellies. His first experiments were accordingly made on cakes 
of calf’s foot jelly, placed between two glass plates; and after- 
ward on tsinglass similarly situated. From these experiments, 
are deduced the following results: 


¢ x. That soft animal substances which have no particular action 
upon light acquire, from simple pressure, that peculiar structure 
which enables them to form two images polarised in an opposite 
manner, like those produced by all doubly refracting crystals, and 
to exhibit the complementary colours produced by regularly crystal- 
lized minerals, 

‘ 2. That soft animal substances, which already possess the pro- 
perty of depolarising light, receive from simple pressure such a mo- 
dification in their structure as to enable them to exhibit, in a very 
brilliant manner, the complementary colours produced by crystallized 
minerals. ! 

. That soft animal substances which only depolarise a portion 
of ie incident ray, have their depolarising structure completed by 
simple pressure.’ 


On the Laws which regulate the Polarization of Light bg 


reflexion from transparent Bodies, By the Same. — This isa 
very 
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very interesting and valuable memoir; the author having 
exhibited in it the laws of an optical phenomenon, first 
discovered by Malus, but which that celebrated philosopher 
failed in reducing to any fixed and uniform principle. It 
was Malus who first established the general fact ‘ that light 
acquires the same property with one of the pencils formed by 
double refraction, when it was reflected at a particular angle 
from the surface of all transparent bodies.” He discovered 
that the angle of incidence, at which this property was com- 
municated, depended on the refractive power of the medium 3 
so that the greater was that power, the greater was the incident 
angle ; — and he also measured, with much accuracy, these 
angles for water and glass. In order to ascertain the laws 
which regulated the phenomena, he compared these angles 
with the refractive and dispersive powers of glass and water: 
but, not finding any fixed relation between them, he concluded 
(as it now appears, too hastily,) that ‘¢ the polarizing angle fol- 
Jows neither the order of the refractive powers, nor that of the 
dispersive forces. It is a property of bodies independent of the 
other modes of action which they exercise on light.” 

Dr. Brewster, however, though he seems to entertain the 
highest respect for the talents and memory of M. Malus, was 
by no means satisfied with this sweeping assertion: he there- 
fore repeated the experiments of that author, and measured the 
polarizing angle of a great number of transparent bodies ; 
endeavouring in vain, in the first instance, to connect the results 
with any genera! principle. 


¢ The measures for water and the precious stones afforded a sur- 
prizing coincidence between the indices of refraction and the tangents 
of the polarising angles; but the results for glass formed an excep- 
tion, and resisted every method of classification. Disappointed in my 
expectations, I abandoned the enquiry for more than twelve months, 
but having occasion to measure the polarising angle of topaz, I was 
astonished at its coincidence with the preceding law, and again ate 
tempted to reduce the results obtained from g/ass under the same 
rinciple. The piece which I used had two surtaces excellently po- 
lished. The polarising angle of one of these surfaces almost exactly 
accorded with the law of the tangents, but with the other surface 
there was a deviation of no less than two degrees. Upon examining 
the cause of this anomalous result, I found that one of the surfaces 
had suffered some chemical change, and reflected less light than any 
other part of the glass. ‘This artificial substance acquires an incruste 
ation, or experiences a decomposition by exposure’to the air, which 
alters its polarising angle without altering its, general refractive power. 
"The perplexing anomalies which Bouguer observed in the reflective 
‘power of plate glass, were owing to the same cause, and so liable is 
this substance to these changes, that by the aid of heat alone, I have 
‘ Ee 3 produced. 
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produced a variation of 9° on the polarising angle of flint glass, and 
given it the power of acting upon light like the coloured oxides of. 
steel. 
‘ Having thus ascertained the cause of the anomalies presented by 
glass, I compared the various angles which I had measured, and 
ound that they were all represented by the following simple law: 
The index of refraction is the tangent of the angle of polarisation.’ 


This, then, being laid down as a general principle, (which is 
justified by the very near approximation of the calculated and 
measured polarizing angle of eighteen different bodies,) the 
Author proceeds to investigate the peometrical consequences of 
it, in separate propositions, of which the following properties 
are the most simple and interesting: 


¢ Prop. iv. —Whien a pencil of light is polarised by reflexion, the 
sum of the angles of incidence and refraction is a right angle. 

‘ Cor.—The complement of the polarising angle is equal to the 
angle of refraction. 

¢ Prop. v.-—When a ray of light is polarised by reflexion, the 
reflected ray forms a right angle with the refracted ray. 

‘ Prop. vi.— If light were polarised simply by the action of the 
reflecting force, the polarising angle would be 45°. 

‘ Prop. vii. — Every ray of light polarised by reflexion has beer 
acted upon by the refracting force before it has suffered refl-xion. 

‘ This follows from the Fight not being polarised at 45°, but at 
various angles increasing with the refracting force. 

¢ Cor. —It results from this proposition, that light suffers a pars 
tial refraction before it is reflected ; and that the refractive force ex- 
tends to a greater distance than the reflecting force from the surface 
of transparent bodies. This result is not only cousistent with the 
mast extensive analogies, but affords an explanation of phenomena, 
which have hitherto been unexplained. 

‘ Bouguer, for example, observed that at 871° of incidence, a 
surface of water reflected 614 rays, while glass reflected only 584. 

ow supposing the light to be refracted by the water and the glass, 
before it suffers reflexion, the real angle of incidence upon the glass 
will be only 57° 44’, while the angle of incidence upon the water 
will be 61° 5’; so that the pencil, being incideat more obliquely upon 


he water, ought to be more copiously reflected. 


‘ Prop. viil.— When a ray of light is incident at the polarising 
angle upon any substance whatever, it receives such a change in its 
direction, by the action of the refracting force, that the real angle 
of incidence at which it is reflected and polarised is 45°. 

_ © Cor. 1.—At the instant of reflexion, when the refraction at B 
commences, the refracted ray sets off at right angles to the reflected 
portion. , 

‘ Cor. 2.—The real angle of polarisation is 45°, the effect of the 
reiractive force being merely to bend the ray of light so as to make 
3t suffer reflexion at this particular angle, ; 


* Cor. 3 
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 * Cor. 3.—The excess of the angle formed by the incident and the 
polarised ray, above a right angle, is equal to the angle of deviation.’ 


_ We cannot follow the ingenious author through the other 
part of his memoir: but we beg to congratulate him on the 
‘discovery of a law which had been sought by Malus, but ‘which 
‘escaped the penetrating genius of that celebrated philosopher.’ 


Natura. PutLosopny, Anatomy, CHEmistTry, ke. 


‘On an ebbing and flowing Stream discovered by boring in the 
Harbour of Bridlington. By John-Storer, M.D.—The circum- 
stances of this stream are as follow. A well was bored through 
28 feet of very solid clay, and afterward through fifteen of” ag 
cretaceous flinty gravel ; when the auger struck against a solid 
tock, which the workmen could not penetrate. ‘The bore was 
quickly filled with a copious stream of very pure water, and it 
‘was soon observed that the height of the water was in a regular 
ratio to that of the tide in the harbour. 


¢ As soon as the surface of the sea-water in the harbour, durin 

the flowing tide, has arrived at a level of forty-nine or fifty inches 
lower than the top of the bore, the water begins to flow from it, ia 
‘a stream equal to its calibre, the impetus of which is increased as the 
tide advances, and may be observed to be propelled with much force 
after the bore is overflowed by the tide. The discharge continues 
from four to five hours, i. ¢. till the tide in returning falls to the 
same level where it began to flow: at this point, it ceases. completely 
till the next flood shall have regained the same level, when the same 
pereens recur, in the same succession; and without any variation, 
but what arises from the different degrees of elevation in the tides. 
The rule appears to be, that the column of spring water in the bore, 
1s always supported at a height of forty-nine or fifty inches above the 
devel of the tide, at any given time.’ 


_ It is, however, stated that, in winter, after any unusual fall 

of rain, the column of fresh water has been raised eight feet 
above the level of the tide, and the period of its discharge has 
been proportionably prolonged. ‘The cause of this variation in 
the height of the water does not seem to be very well explaineds 
and it will be necessary to have a more accurate account of the 
disposition of the strata in the neighbourhood before we can 
account for it. 
’ Experiments made with a View to ascertain the Principle on 
which the Action of the Heart depends, and the Relation which 
subsists between that Organ and the nervous System. By A.P.W, 
Philip, physician in Worcester. —The author informs us that 
these experiments were commenced in order to discover the 
manner in which eertain poisons act in destroying life; and 
that he found it necessary to.ascertain the extent and nature oe 
4 Ee 4 
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the connection between the muscular and the nervous systems, 
All physiologists are agreed that the nervous system has a direct 
‘dependence on the sanguiferous: but it is still much doubted 
how far the sanguiferous depends on the nervous. ‘The point, 
‘which is the object of this author’s immediate investigation, is 
the degree in which the power of the heart is influenced by the 
State cf the nervous system. 

Before the days of Haller, it was generally supposed that the 
‘muscles derived their power from the nerves; whereas: he 
maintained that there are two distinct vital powers, one appro- 
priated to each of these parts. Since his time, the opinions of 
physiologists have been very various, but on the whole adverse 
to his doctrine ; it being deemed a very powerful objection to 
it that the heart is influenced by affections of the mind, and that 
it is supplied with nerves. A French anatomist, M. Le Gallois, 
has lately taken a new view of the subject, and has announced, 
as the result of direct experiment, that the action of the heart 
depends not on the brain itself, but on the spinal marrow. 
‘Dr. Philip suspected that these experiments were not altogether 
accurate, and consequently performed those which compose the 
principal part of the present paper. ‘The first set, of which 
rabbits were the subject, consisted in destroying the spinal 
marrow and sometimes the brain of the animals; respiration 
was then artificially kept up; and the heart continued its motion 
for almost an indefinite period. ‘The circulation also remained 
for some time, when the lungs were not inflated, but in this 
case the blood assumed the dark venous hue. ‘The following 
remarks may be regarded as a summary view of the result: 


¢ From various trials, we found that in such experiments the cir- 
culation ceases quite as soon without, as with the destruction of the 
spinal marrow. Loss of blood seems to be the chief cause which 
destroys it, When the animal was operated upon, without being 
rendered insensible, pain also contributed to this effect. We fre- 
uently, after laying open the skull and spine, found the circulation 
lost before either the brain or spinal marrow had been disturbed. In 
the younger rabbit, it was lost sooner than in the older. The former 
seemed to die sooner from any injury, except the interruption of re- 
spiration, ‘The circulation is particularly apt to fail, if artificial re- 
spiration is not carefully performed after the animal ceases to breathe, 
In making such experiments, after opening the bone, it is always 
necessary to ascertain whether the circulation continues, before we 
destroy or remove the brain or spinal marrow. As little blood is lost 

in this part of the operation, when the carotid arteries were beatin 
before, we always found them beating after it. ‘The result of this 
experiment is still more striking in the cold blooded animals, in which 
death takes place so slowly, that the circulation continyes long after 

the total destruction of the nervous system,’ 

The 
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~ "The same general effects were obtained from frogs; the 
motion of the heart not being immediately arrested by the re- 
moval of the brain and spinal marrow. Dr. P.’s next object was 
to try the effect produced on the heart, by stimuli so applied tq 
the brain and spinal marrow as not to excite any of the muscles 
of voluntary motion. For this purpose, a rabbit was deprived 
of sensation and motion by a blow on the occiput, and alcohol 
was then applied to the different parts of the brain and spinal 
marrow ; when a considerable increase of action was observed 
in the motion of the heart. It was found also that the peris- 
taltic motion of the stomach and intestines continued after the 
complete removal of the brain and spinal marrow. These 
second experiments prove that the action of the heart, though 
independent of the brain and spinal marrow, may be influenced 
by external agents, applied to any considerable portion of either 
of them ; and that they are as readily influenced by agents ap- 
plied to the anterior part of the brain, as by those which act on 
the upper part of the spinal marrow. 
Tt seems to be proved by the experiments of M.Qe Gallois, 
that the office of the spinal marrow is to excite the muscles of 
voluntary motion, which it does independently of the brain 5 
yet injuries to the brain affect the functions of the spinal mar- 
row. ‘To illustrate this point, comparative experiments were 
made on the limbs of frogs, some of which had the nerves 
divided, and others had not; and it appeared that the irritability 
was as rapidly exhausted in the one case as in the other. The 
muscles are therefore supposed to possess a power peculiar to 
themselves, and the nervous influence to be one among other 
stimulating causes which produce contraction. ‘Thus the heart 
may be affected by the nervous influence, though it is generally 
made to contract by other causes; and it differs from what are 
usually called voluntary muscles, merely in the circumstance of 
its being less frequently subject to the nervous influence. 
As all the stimuli which affect the voluntary muscles act 
through the medium of the nerves, they are distributed to these 
parts in a larger proportion. ‘Che opinion of Dr. Philip, which 
in a great measure coincides with that of Haller, is expressed 
gn these general propositions ; 

¢ 1. That the muscles of involuntary motion obey the same laws 
with those of voluntary motion. 

‘2. That the apparent difference in the nature of these muscles, 
arises from their being under the influence of different stimuli. 
' €g, That they are both capable of being stimulated through the 
flervous system. 

‘4. That the power of both is independent of the nervous system. 

‘5. That what is called the nervous system consists of two parts, 
whose existence is not immediately. dependent on each other; the 

one 
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one performing the sensorial functions, the other conveying imptes~ 
sions to and from the senserium, and, without bestowing any power 
on the muscular system, acting as a stimulus to it. | 

¢ 6. That there is therefore in the most perfect animals a combination 
of three distinct vital powers, not immediately depending on each 
ether; one of the muscular system, one of the nervous system pro- 
perly so called, and one of the sensorial system. 

‘7, That the muscular eystem, though independent of the nervous 
system, is so influenced by it, that the power of the former may even 
be destroyed through the nervous system. 

¢ 8. That both the muscular and nervous systems, though indee 
pendent of the sensorial system, are so influenced by it, that they 
may even be destroyed through it. 

‘ g. That although in the less perfect animals we find the muscu- 
Jar life existing alone, and the muscular and nervous existing without 
the sensorial life ; in the more perfect animals they are so connected, 
that none can exist long without the others. ' 

‘10. That nutrition, circulation, and respiration, are the meané 
by which they are so connected.’ 


Experiments to ascertain the Influence of the spinal Marrow on 
the Action of the Heartin Fishes. By Mr. W. Clift. —The sub- 
ject of this paper is very similar to that of Dr. Philip, of which 
we have just given an account, and was also suggested by 
M. Le Gailois’ hypothesis’ that the action of the heart is 
dependent on the spinal marrow. The experiments of the 
French author having been made on warm animals, in which 
it is more difficult to observe the operation of the functions 
separately, Mr. Clift determined to repeat them on the Carp ; 
which is so tenacious of life as to retain its muscular power 
four hours after its head has been cut off and its heart removed. 
After having observed the rate of the heart’s pulsation when this 
organ was simply exposed to the atmosphere, Mr. C. next ex- 
amined it after the spinal marrow had been destroyed, when it 
appeared to be little affected. _ His conclusion on this subject, 
havelexe, agrees with that of Dr. Philip, and is in contradiction 
to that of M. Le Gallois. 

Some Experiments and Observations on the Colours used in 
Painting by the Ancients. By Sir H. Davy, LL.D. F.R.S.— 
Though the capital works of the great painters of antiquity are 
lost, still some considerable specimens of antient art exist among 
the ruins of the Roman buildings: these, at least m some casesy 


‘are works of considerable excellence ; and, with respect to the 


nature of the materials employed, they may afford a fair example 
of the manner of the first artists. Sir H. Davy, during his late 
tour on the continent, engaged in a chemical examination of the, 
nature of the colours which were found in the frescos of the 
baths of Titus, and other remains of celebrated buildings, both 
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in Rome and in Pompeii; and he gives the result of his in« 
guiries in the paper now before us. He treats of the different 
colours in separate sections; red, yellow, blue, green, purple, 
black, and brown; and the paper concludes with some ovser- 
vations on the manner in which the antients applied their 
colours, as well as on their respective durability. Some vases 
were discovered about two years ago, in the apartments belong- 
ing to the baths of Titus, which were illed with mixtures of 
different paints with clay and chalk; in these were three kinds 
of red, an orange red, which was minium, and a dull and a 
purplish red, which were both ochres. In one of the frescos, 
vermillion was discovered. The yellows appear to have been 
ochres; and in one of the vases the colour was mixed with 
chelk ; massicot was also detected: but orpiment, though 
described by Vitruvius, was not found among the colours ex- 
amined by the present author. ‘The biues seem to have derived 
their hue from the oxyd of copper, which was ground into 
a frit with silex or chalk; the latter substance being added in 
order to dilute the colour or diminish its intensity. Sir H. D. 
supposes this to have been the pigment which is described by 
Theophrastus as having been invented by an Egyptian king, and 
manufactured at Alexandria. Pliny mentions blues which were 
formed of /apis Jazult and the arseniates of copper, and also a 
species of indigo, but these were not detected by Sir H. Davy. 
The antients formed a species of blue glass, which was pro- 
bably coloured by cobalt. 

Some green coluur, from the ceiling of the baths of Livia, 
proved to be carbonate of copper; and an olive was found, 
which was the green earth of Verona: but no trace of the 
arsenical preparation called Scheele’s green. In the baths of 
Titus, one of the vases contained a paint of a rose-colour, which 
appeared to be a species of lake, but the author could not 
ascertain whether the colouring matter was of animal or veget- 
able origin. The durability of this lake, which was certainly a 
singular circumstance, is ascribed to the attractive power of a 
large mass of alumine mixed with it; ‘for, whenever one propor- 
tion of a substance is combined with many proportions of 
another substance, it is very difficult to decompose or detach 
the one proportion.’ The black colour on the fresco appears to 
be merely carbonaceous matter; and the brown paints in the 
vases were ochres, or compounds of iron and manganese. ‘The 
whites were either lime or fine clay, and no cerussa was dis= 
coveted. These colours wete applied in a moist state to the 
surface of a stucco formed of powdered marble, cemented by 
lime. [Jt does not appear that wax-varnish, or any animal or 
yegetable gluten, had been employed in mixing or laying the 
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colours. Sir Humphry remarks that the durability of the blue 
frit is decisively proved by the Roman frescos, and he gives a 
receipt by which it may be easily and cheaply prepared. ‘The 
azure, thered and yellowochres, and the blacks, have not changed 
in any perceptible degree during 1700 years: but the vermil- 
Sion and minium appear rather inferior to the modern articles 5 
and the greens are generally dull. ‘the most durable colours 
are those which are formed into a frit with some earth; next 
to these metallic combinations, which are insoluble, and are 
saturated with oxygen or an acid, form the best pigments. — 
The author concludes by suggesting the trial of some sub- 
stances which have not yet been employed as paints, and which 
promise to combine beauty with durability. 
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MEDICINE, Xc. 


Art.13. The Lady’s Medical Library, or a Treatise on the Dis- 
eases particularly incident to Women and Children ; and on Prac- 
tical Midwifery. By T. Parkinson, M.D. In Three Parts, 
1z2mo. Printed at Loughborough. 

It is sometimes said that an author is the best judge of his own 
works. He certainly knows what he intends them to. be, and what 
means he kas employed to accomplish his object. Of the result, 
however, the indifferent or even the captious critic is perhaps more 
qualified to give a correct opinion; and it but too frequently hap- 
pens that the judgment of the author and his critic will be much at 
variance. 

The following quotations are taken from the preface to the tracts 
now before us.—‘ The observations on parturition form acompleteand 
entire system of practical midwifery, and of the diseases during and 
subsequent to pregnancy ; and it will serve as a guide to practitioners 
in midwifery.’ Dr. P. then informs us that the diseases of children 
¢ are distinguished by their respective symptoms, and that their ap- 
propriate treatment is clearly and fully laid down :’— that ¢ the 
whole is written in plain and familiar language, easily to be under- 

“stood by those who have not had the advantage of a classical edu 
cation; and it is particularly adapted to the instruction of the 
mother and the nurse.’ Weare next told that ‘the medical treatment 
of diseases is rendered as simple and intelligible as possible ;’ that ¢ the 
pathology of the breasts of women is novel in its distinctions and 
arrangements ;’ and, lastly, that ¢ the whole will be read with pecu- 
jiar interest by the physician, the surgeon and apothecary, the mother, 


Such 


the nurse, and all admirers of medical science.’ 
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Such great promises could not but excite some expectation, though 
: perhaps a little damped by their very extravagance: but, on t 
perusal of the work, we found them to be gradually lowered as we 


| edvanced, until they at length arrived at a standard very different 
from that which is assigned by the author. No doubt, the essays 
contain many truths, and much good advice; and a strain of com. 


mon sense pervades the whole which is highly commendable, and 
, often preferable to more splendid ingenuity: but, on the other 
t hand, they are common-place, and often’so concise as to be totally 
useless. 

- We shall make a quotation of one or two of the short sections of 
. which the essays are composed. On the § predisposing causes of 
: Abortion,’ we have these observations : 


‘ Two predisposing causes of abortion have been alleged, as ex- 
isting in the uterus. ‘The one is a relaxed or debilitated state of 
the uterus; and as this is more or less manifested by symptoms of ge- 
neral laxity and debility, it is to be counteracted by such remedies as 
are calculated to give tone and vigour to the system; for we are not 
9 acquainted with any that can be otherways communicated to the 
uterus itself. : 

¢ To regulate then the functions of the viscera; to enjoin light 
and nourishing diet, with a suitable allowance of wine ; moderate ex- 
ercise ; and agreeable association ; assisted by cinchona, steel, the 
ie cold bath, and other tonic remedies, comprehends all we have to 
" recommend. 





,. ‘ The other alleged predisposing cause is too great sensibility, or 
rigidity of the uterus ; and as this is connected with symptoms of a 
n contrary character to those just mentioned; namely, morbid irrita- 
at bility ; painful sensation in the region of the uterus; pyrexia, &c.$ 
t, such should be removed by bleeding, gentle laxatives, opiates, and 
re warm. bathing, as recommended in painful menstruation.’ 
= From the account of diseases to which young children are incident, 
at we select the account of Hydrocephalus : 

‘ The watery head is generally and perhaps almost always the 
ts | consequence of erysipelatous inflammation of either the membranes 
id or the ventricles of the brain, terminating by effusion. ; 
id ¢ It most commonly is preceded by the marks of inflammation ir. 
rs the meninges of the brain, and in that stage it should be attacked by 
on the means of removing inflammation by resolution. 
p- ¢ After inflammation is subdued, light tonics and moderate exer 
he cise should be employed. 

—_ ¢ But when effusion has taken place, the child becomes apoplectic, 
Ue and almost always dies under that affection. 
he ¢ Mercurials have been recommended, and though it is the best 
nt temedy perhaps that can be employed, is seldom successful.’ . 
he Art.14. ATreatise on the Management of Parturient Animals. In 
nd Two Parts. By T. Parkinson, M.D. 12mo. gs. bds. Printed 
-_ at Loughborough. 
Fs We acknowlege that we have but little acquaintance with the 
veterinary art in any of its branches, and that we are therefore in- 
ch competent judges of the merits of this treatise; except from the 


analogy 7 
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analogy which we may suppose must exist between human partir. 
rition, and that operation when performed by the inferior animals. 
The object is the same, the same means are employed to-attain it, 
and in general the direct effects are similar. Yet, as far as the inter- 
ference of art is concerned, a great difference may prevail between the’ 
two cases. The practice of midwifery, among the higher ranks m 
the metropolis, may be said to be a different art, on some occasions 
proceeding even on different principles, from the midwifery of the 
_ African negro or the American Indian. In both cases, indeed, a: 
certain process is established by nature, which, when it proceeds re- 
sularly, is sufficient, without any assistance, to accomplish the end: 
uit, in the one instance, the impediments are so numerous as to 
render aid always desirable, and often essential, —in the other, sel-. 
dom necessary, and not unfrequently injurious. We must suppose 
the inferior animals, in their natural state, to be still less in need of 
assistance than even the rudest tribes of the human race ; and it hence 
becomes a question of fact which can be determined only by accu- 
rate observation, how far the influence of domestication can reduce 
them to the condition of the delicate European female. 
A second consideration respects the character and abilities of the 
rsons likely to be called to assist on such occasions. We must 
reflect whether it be probable that the rude understanding and ruder 
hand of the herdsman, or shepherd, can be so trained by any directions’ 
that it is possible to convey in books, as to comprehend the scientific 
principles of the obstetrical art, or to practise them with advantage. 

* ‘These remarks, it is obvious, do not tend to the disparagement of 
Dr. Parkinson’s work individually, but apply merely to the general 
principle on which it is founded. Wethink that the treatise itself 
possesses many of those qualities which are the best calculated to 

omote the object of the writer: though it may be said to pro- 
ceed altogether on scientific principles, it is clear and perspicuous 5 
and, though we doubt whether a large part of it will not be unintelli- 
gible to that class of persons for whose use it is gers Haein 
we do not know that it would have been possible to make it much 
plainer. 

A very concise Manual of the Treatment of Parturient Animals is 


also published by Dr. P., price Is. 


Art.15. An Account of Baths, and of a Madcira-house, at Bristol: 
with @ Drawing and Description of a Pulmometer; and Cases 
~ shewing its Utility in ascertaining the State of the Lungs in Dis- 
eases of the Chest. By Ed. Kentish, M.D. &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

* “Longman and Co. 

_ As this pamphlet is addressed to the public at large, we might 
expect that its contents would be of a nature adapted for general peg 
rusal; but the most important parts of it, at least those which refer 
to the two subjects first mentioned in the title-page, can afford very- 
little interest to those who are not immediately connected with the 
author and his neighbourhood. Almost the only information that 
we receive respecting the baths is that they are established under the 
direction of Dr. Kentish; that they supply every accommodation for 
patients of all descriptions ; and that the use of them ig very. propane 
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teft open to all the medical faculty of the place. As tothe Madeira. 
thouse, we have merely an account of a plan that was projected, but 
‘which the sober good sense of the citizens of Bristol did not conceive 
to be so important, or so lucrative, a speculation, as it was repre- 
sented by the author, and which was never carried into effect. 

After having given an account of the existing baths, and the in- 
tended Madeira-house, the author devotes several pages to an account 
of the * natural and artificial thermal waters,’ which is neither scien- 
tific nor amusing. We have then a section on * some analogies 
between plants and animals,’ which is filled with those vague and 
indefinite observations that throw no real light on the subject, and 
tend only to substitute inaccurate words for correct ideas. Dr. K. 
remarks that vegetables are organized, as well as animals ; that juices 
‘eirculate in their vessels ; and that they absorb, exhale, and secrete. 
All this is literally true, but is it more than /ierally true? Is the 
erganization similar? Is the circulation carried on by the same kind 
ef powers ? Is the apparatus for absorption, exhalation, and ' secretion, 
of the same nature? Have plants any vessels like lacteals and lym. 
phatics ; any glands of similar structure to those in the animal body; 
‘er do we know any thing respecting the exhalation, except the mere 
fact that both animals and vegetables throw off an aqueous fluid from 
eertain parts of their surface? How much more does the same kind’ 
of reasoning apply to such observations as these ?—* digestion, ab- 
sorption, circulation, secretion, are all functions in the animal, 
similar to those which we observe in vegetables.’ 

Following these remarks on vegetables, we have an abstract of 
Bichat’s doctrines respecting life ; doctrines of great ingenuity and: 
importance, but not, we apprehend, unknown to the ae | pro- 
fession in this country, as Dr. K.. supposes, Bichat’s works havin 
now been published for several years, and being familiarly quoted by 
many English writers. ‘The object, however, as it appears, of this 
abstract, ard of all the preceding remarks, as well.as of two sections 
that follow on the effects of climate, first on vegetables, and then on 
animals,—is to prove what nobody (surely) ever doubted, that the 
health and constitution are considerably influenced by external tem. 
perature. The concentrated information of above 40. pages is, we 
believe, intended to be conveyed in the following propositions, the 
greatest part of which are self-evident, and required no proof; while 
the 3d and 8th, which alone are essential to the argument, are far 
from being established, and indeed the 3d is palpably incorrect : 

- 6 1, That there is a great analogy between plants and animals. 

‘ 2. That plants, a the organic part of animals, are, in many 
instances, influenced by the same agents. : 

‘ 3. That plants are entirely dependent upon climate. 

‘ 4, That an artificial climate may be prepared for plants, which 
will enable us to have any plants we wish, in any climate.. 

¢ 5. That animals, as well as plants, are influenced by climate. 

¢ 6. That animals, as well as plants, suffer deterioration, disease, 
and death, from sudden and great changes of climate. 

‘ 7. That the salutary influence ‘of an artificial climate is proved 
by our success in keeping exotics. 3 
, - ee. That 
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* 8. That it is probable equal benefit would accrue to animals by 
van artificial climate ; it would secure those who come from a southern 
‘gone, and would impart the genial influence of a more southern 
-clime to the delicate and valetudinary of our ewn climate, who, from 

delicacy ef structure, may be regarded as exotics.’ : 

The instrument, which is dignified with the title of Pulmometer 
-is simply a graduated jar, inverted over water, into which the patient 
-is to pass one expiration through atube. Those who are conversant 

with the experiments that have been performed on the lungs will be 
aware, that this must be a very cidedieate method of ascertaining 
their capacity; and we conceive that it could not prove of any ma 


terial use in guiding either our practice or our prognosis. 


Art.16. Letters addressed to his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
on Consumption. Containing Remarks on the Efficacy of equable 
and artificial Temperature in the Treatment of that Disease, &ce 
By Thomas Sutton, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 60. Underwood, 

1814. 

_ ‘The author states, in the preface, that these letters were written 
‘in order to be inserted in a daily paper, but that he altered his inten- 
tion and determined on printing them in a pamphlet. The form of 
popular letters 1s_perhaps one of the worst that could have been 
adopted for conveying scientific information on medical subjects, and 
for discussing a point of controverted theory ; and their aukwardness 
‘is increased, now that their original destination is changed. The 
circumstance which gave rise to the work is this. Dr. Buxton some 
time ago published a recommendation of the employment of an artifi- 
cial temperature, as it has been called, for the cure of consumption : 
the proposal appeared so plausible, that some thoughts were enter- 
tained of forming an establishment for the reception of consumptive 
patients; and a public meeting was convened for the purpose. At 
this meeting, the Duke of Kent presided, and to him the present 
letters are consequently addressed. 

Dr. Sutton objects to Dr. Buxton’s proposed plan, partly from 
the want of sufficient evidence of the benefit of an equable or in- 
creased temperature, and partly from an idea that a perfectly dry 
atmosphere is unfavourable for phthisis. His arguments, however, 
do not appear to us to be very powerful or very well supported on 
either point ; and they are so much encumbered with repetitions, and 
so protracted with unnecessary diffuseness, (partly arising from the 
form in which he has chosen to convey them to the public,) as to 
diminish the effect which they might otherwise have produced. In 
passing this censure on the present author’s tract, we are not to be 
understood as advocating Dr. Buxton’s proposal; which we are 
disposed to think would be, on several accounts, objectionable, rf not 
impracticable. The subject, however, is one which merits a candid 
discussion, and we wish that Dr. Sutton would arrange his ideas on it 
in a more digested manner: a task to which we believe him to be fully 


competent. 7 
Art.17. 4 View of the comparative Advantages and Disadvantages 


of the Navy and Army-Surgeon, and of the Surgeon in private 
in . 4 Practice 5 
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Practice ; together with a panes Amendment of the Condition 
of Assistant Surgeons, at their Outset in the Navy. By William 
Cullen Brown, M.D. Surgeon of H.M. Prison Ship, Arve 
Princen. 8vo. pp.80. Underwood. 1814. 

It is the object of this pamphlet to shew that the condition of 
the navy-surgeon, at least when first entering on his professional 
career, is much inferior to that of the army-surgeon ; and to point 
out a method by which this inequality may be removed. The 
author begins by drawing a lively and (we are disposed to believe) a 
correct picture of the situation of the young practitioner, when he 
first takes possession of his appointment on board of ship ; a situation 
which appears unfavourable not merely to his present comfort, but 
to those fabite which are necessary for his future respectability. A 
young aren onget to have had the education and to possess the 
manners of a gentleman; and he should be desirous of continually 
acquiring additional information. 

‘ This gentleman, so educated and hitherto accustomed to asso- 
ciate with polite people in middling life, instead of being admitted 
to mess in the ward-room or gun-room, among officers more suitable 
to himself in point of years, understanding, and circumstances, and 
having an established cabin assigned to him, doomed in future to the 
, society of boys and mere striplings, is compelled to submit to the 
3 innumerable inconveniences and hardships of the midshipmen’s berth ; 
a complete description of which would be neither brief nor easy. 
The petulance of the younger, and frequently the waggery or rude- 
: ness of the older midshipmen, together with the noise of all, effec- 
tually combine to “ge him from application ; and he can rarely, 
for an hour together, snatch an opportunity of perusing his book 





e without molestation.’ 

t Dr. B. then describes the state of the army-surgeon, and contrasts 

t it with the above. He immediately acquires a certain rank, which 
procures him the respect of those about him, and introduces him at 


n once to the best society which his situation can command; while he 
1 has the advantages of leisure and quiet for the prosecution of his 
y studies. ——'The picture afterward drawn of the young surgeon 
r> establishing himself in private practice, although not very flattering, . 
ym is supposed to be preferable to either of the others. 

id The remedy here proposed for the evil attached to the situation of 
he the navy-surgeon is simple, and perhaps would prove efficacious : 

to ‘ Did the assistant-surgeonat hisoutset enjoy the advantage of a cabin, 
In together with that of messing in the ward-room, he would no longer 
be be liable to the numerous drawbacks to his improvement, which have 
re been already pointed out, nor would he longer be deprived of that 
ot tranquillity of mind — so necessary to the success of his intellectual 
lid operations —to which he is at present a stranger in the midship- 
) it. men’s berth.’ 

lly On the whole, this tract is written in a sensible and temperate 


manner, and is worth the attention of those who are immediately 
interested in the discussion, 


Rev. Ava. 1815. Ff POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 18. The Descent of Liberty, a Mask; by Leigh Hunt. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Leigh and Co. 1815. 

We were so much gratified by Mr. Hunt’s beautiful little poem, 
“ The Feast of the Poets,” noticed by us in M. R. Vol. Ixxv. N.S. 
p+ 100., that we took up the present volume with a persuasion that 
we should derive considerable entertainment from its perusal : but we 
have been not a little disappointed. His account of the Origin and 
Nature of Masks will convey information, and be gratefully received 
by those who wish to know something respecting this species of en- 
tertainment : but we cannot add that Mr. Hunt has afforded us such 
a specimen of ‘the Mask,’ in his Descent of Liberty, that it ought to 
be exhibited on the stage. So far from making such a report, were 
we to offer our opinion of its merits in two words, those two words 
would be egri somnia. Imagination, indeed, scampers at large, 
without reason, though not without rhyme.- The plan is ludicrously 
wild, and the whole is dismissed in the following epilogue. Poete 
loguitur : Scene, the Surrey Gaol : 


¢ Tis done. The vision from my fancy’s eye 
Fades, gleam by gleam, into the closing es 
And the far sounds, touching from sphere to sphere 
With upward lessening, baffle the fix’d ear. 
But not directly does the earthly chain, 
That holds me here, come closing round again; 
Not instantly the darkening wall comes nigh ; 
The brighten’d spot yet breathes of Liberty ; 
The fine and holier circle charms me still, 
Drawn by the quickness of the Muse’s quill ; 
And Silence, listening as at dead of night, 
Sits with her finger up, hushing Delight.’ 


Art.19. Ode to the Duchess of Angouléme. 8vo. 18. 6d. Printed 
in Dublin, and sold in London by Longman and Co. 

Of all the Bourbons whom revolutionary violence had driven inte 
exile, none presented a character more truly interesting and affecting 
than the Duchess D’Angouléme ; and her sufferings offer a subject 
for the Muse which, with a little address, may be rendered truly pa- 
thetic. The author of the present short poem speaks of this royal 
wanderer in terms sufficiently moving ; but he adverts merely to her 
recent sorrows and mortifications, occasioned by the return of Bo- 
naparte to Paris, without displaying those subsequent events which 
have again replaced the Bourbons on their antient throne : 


¢ Victim of too severe a fate, 

Wert thou too lightly tried before, 

Snatched from the ruins of a state, 
And sprinkled with paternal gore? 

Were all thy trials deemed too a 

That still thy wounds must bleed anew— 

Still must it be thy mournful doom, 

To pine o’er sorrows past, and brood o’er woes to come ?” 


The 
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The writer is indignant at the conduct of the French, and bestows 
epithets of abhorrence on Bonaparte: but, had he waited a little 


while, he might “have improved his stanzas, and given a more suitable 
finish to the whole : : 


‘ Frenchmen! we curse your very name, 
Unblushing in your worthlessness, 
Stampt with each varied brand of shame, 
By word of utter faithlessness, 
At once so cringing and so proud, 
Base in distress, in triumph loud, 
So fierce, yet abject — mean, though vain ; 
Ne’er may degraded man bend to such yoke again ! 


¢ To-day Napoleon forced to fly, 
With taunt and threat, and curse and scorn ; 
God save King Louis ! —is the cry, 
Home on triumphant shoulders borne. 
To Peace ye pour the suppliant vow, 
To meek Religion’s shrine ye bow, 
Abjure stern Connie's red career, 
And bend to Science’ voice with no unwilling ear. 


‘ Yet now, poor hirelings of a day ! 
Weak changelings of a shallow hour ! 
Ye spurn a mcaanele righteous sway, 
Invoke a despot back to power, 
The sacred bonds of Peace disclaim, 
And scoff Religion’s holy name, 
And kneeling at Bellona’s car, 


Bid weeping Science seek some happier shore afar.” 
In deploring the temporary flight of Louis from his capital, the 


poet intimates that the King should have remained there at all events ; 
though we suppose that he is now of a different opinion. He does 
not seem to have anticipated the victory at Waterloo. Had he been 
able to look forwards, would he have penned this stanza? 
‘ Foul rebel! did no tongue defy, 
No arm thy desperate march oppose? 
And Louis, wert thou doom’d to fly, 
*Mid coward friends and pitying foes? 
Oh! better to have braved the strife, 
The tyrant’s frown, th’ assassin’s knife, 
Mournfully in royal state enthroned, 
Thy lost, devoted race, and faithful peers around.’ 


The poetry of this ode has merit, though it is far from faultless. 


Art. 20. Fugitive Pieces in Verse and Prose. By William Dren- 
nan, M.D. Crown 8vo. 8s. Boards. Printed at Belfast, and 
sold in London by Rees. 1815. 

The stale apology, “ request of friends,’’ is not urged on this 
occasion as the motive for publication; Dr. Drennan offering no 
other reason for sending abroad his Fugitive Pieces from the press, 
than a wish to give employment to a young printer who had just 

2 commenced 
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commenced business. He dedicates them to his wife, sisters, and 
children ; to the last of whom he recommends versifying, ¢ as at all 
periods of life an amiable and even useful recreation.’ From this 
recommendation of poetical composition by a parent to his children, 
we may clearly infer that Dr. D. is one of those poets who has been 
supremely blessed in his muse ; and, when a man thus writes con amore, 
he stands a fair chance, supposing him to be properly equipped, of 
blessing others. By the number of pieces in this collection, it will 
appear that the aythor has been an active volunteer in the corps of 
the Muses, and he seems not to have been overlooked by. the ladies 
of the forked hill. 
We quote a few specimens : 


¢ VERSES FOR OLD IRISH MELODIiEs. 


‘ If to a foreign clime I go, 
What Henry feels will Emma know; 
My heart in all its trembling strings, 
So tuned to hers alone, 
That every breeze, delighted, brings 
From hers a kindred tone : 
And if to foreign clime he goes, 
What Henry feels, his Emma knows. 


¢ Our hearts seem well tun’d harps, that show 
All that true lovers wish to know ; 
To every sorrow, every bliss 
An unison will am ; 
If on thy lips one vagrant kiss 
My tortured strings will tell — 
Such pang may Henry never know, 
If to a foreign clime he go ! 


‘ Emma will share my joy and woe, 
If to a foreign clime I go ; 
Still shall I hear, though far we part, 
The music of her mind, 
And echoes soft from Emma’s heart 
My wand’ring sense shall bind ; 
Listen, — how plaintive, sad, and low, 
When to a distant clime I go! 





‘ «¢ There is a hopeless, bitter grief, 
Which oft the feeling heart must prove ; 
There is a pang that mocks relief ; 
Tis deep, consuming, secret love.” 


‘ No sigh is heard, nor seen a tear, 
And strange to see a smile prevail ! 
But faint the smile, and insincere, 
And o’er a face so deadly pale ! 
¢ This fairy dream of life is o’er, 
No visionary hope to save ! 
If Efeaven a mercy has in store, 
OQ! send her to an early grave !’ 
13 ‘Te 
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‘To IRELAND. 


‘ My country! shall I mourn, or bless, 
Thy tame and wretched happiness? 


‘Tis true! the vast Atlantic tide 
Has scoop’d thy harbours deep, and wide, 
Bold to protect, and prompt to save, _ 
From fury of the western wave: 
And Shannon points to Europe’s trade, 
For that, his chain of lakes was made ; 
For that, he scorns to waste his store, 
In channel of a subject-shore, 
But courts the southern wind to bring 
A world, upon its tepid wing. 


‘ True! thy resplendent rivers run, 
And safe beneath a temp’rate sun 
Springs the young verdure of thy plain, 
Nor dreads a torrid eastern reign. 


‘ True! thou art blest, in Nature’s plan, 
Nothing seems wanting here, but — man ; 
Man — to subdue, not serve the soil, 

To win, and wear its golden spoil ; 
Man— conscious of an earth his own, 
No savage biped, torpid, prone ; 
Living, to dog his brother brute, 
And hung’ring for a lazy root, 

Food for a soft, contented slave ; 


Not for the hardy and the brave. 


‘ Had Nature been her enemy, 
Ierne might be fierce and free. 
To the stout heart, and iron hand, 
Temp’rate each sky, and tame each land, 
A climate and a soil less kind, 
Had form’d a map of richer mind. 
Now, a mere sterile swamp of soul, 
Tho’ meadows spread, and rivers roll : 
A nation of abortive men, 
That dart — the tongue ; and point — the pen. 
And, at the back of Europe, hurl’d — 
A base posterior of the world. 


‘ In lap of Araby the blest, 
Man lies with luxury opprest ; 
While spicy odours, blown around, 
Enrich the air, and gems — the ground. 
But thro’ the pathless, burning waste, 
Man marches with his patient beast, 
Braves the hot sun, and heaving sand, 
And calls it free and happy land. 


¢ Enough to make a desert known, 
«¢ Arms, and the man,” and sand, and stone !” 


Ff 3 ‘ VERSES 
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¢ VERSES TO A rounG Lapy. 


¢ Though fate for some more happy swain 
That faultless form design’d, 
You still may grant and I may gain, 
Sweet wedlock with thy mind. 


¢ Shall yon pure light to mortals giv’n, 
Illumine ev’ry part ; 
And this still purer light of Heav’n 
Bless but a single heart ? 


¢ The winter-sun, tho’ void of heat, 
Still cheers the frozen pole ; 
O! in this winter of my fate, 
At least illume my soul. 


¢ In converse soft, we’ll realize 
Our pure connubial joys, 
And as the fair ideas rise, 
Call them our girls and boys. 


¢ Or while you read, and melting feel 
Soft pity’s artless stile, 
I’ll watch the woe you half conceal, 
Beneath a weeping smile. 


‘¢ The sweets of sense were never made 
Pure spirit to command : 
The flow’ret droops — its colours fade, 
Ev’n in the gath’rer’s hand. 


¢ But Virtue, like some hallow’d tree, 
Springs from a stronger root ; 
And bears at once, fair type of thee ! 
The blossom and the fruit. 


‘ Fleeting the beauty, which ensures 
The love to sense confin’d : 
Eternal, as itself, endures 
The marriage of the mind.’ 


Dr. D. feels for his country, and his mind is imbued with the 
soundest political principles, which he displays in the prose-pieces that 
compose the remainder of the volume. We meet here with a trans- 
lation of Cicero’s First Oration against Catiline ; of a Letter from 
Marcus Brutus to Cicero, illustrative of the men and the times; an 
intended Defence, on a Trial for Sedition, 1794; and a Protest against 
an Union between Great Britain and Ireland. The last but one of 
these pieces will call to the minds of our readers the political notoriety 
of the author in our sister-kingdom, twenty years ago. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 21. The Expeditious Arithmetician ; or Preceptor’s Arith- 
metical Class Book; containing Six separate Sets of Original 
Questions, &c. By B. Danby and J. Leng, Hull. 12mo. 
7 Parts. 1s. each. Crosby and Co. Kc. - 















































































It is stated in the title that this publication is intended to faci- 
litate the business of teaching the leading rules of arithmetic, by 
furnishing the master of a school with a great variety of examples in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division both simple and com- 
pound, and reduction. 

The authors, with a labour which indicates more industry than 
talent, have formed two thousand two hundred questions in these 
five rules only, and have so contrived them that the answer is shewn 
in the question without the knowlege of the pupil. ‘The work 
will probably on this account be acceptable to the masters of some 
country-schools, where it is commonly necessary to take a very large 
number of pupils, in order to compensate for the very inadequate 
sum that is received for each. In such seminaries, the tuition must be 
mechanically conducted, and for that purpose this collection of 
questions and answers will be convenient ; though we should hope 
that it is not intended to make a pupil go over all the examples that 
it contains. One-twentieth part of them will probably be sufficient for 
any boy of moderate talents. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 22. Studies in History ; containing the History of Rome ; 
&c. &c. By Thomas Morell. Vol. 1I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Galeand Co. 1815. 

In reviewing the Rieti volume of these Studies, (see our last 
Number, July, p. 328.) we complained of an undue reliance on Rollin ; 
whose historical mistakes are considerable, in consequence of his un- 
dervaluing Herodotus, and ranking the Cyropedia of Xenophon 
among true narrations: but we did justice to that purity of style and 
purpose, to that industrious morality and pious tendency, which per- 
vade the pages of the present author. 

He now undertakes the history of Rome. Something of cre- 
dulity is again apparent, in relating the first five hundred years of 
the Roman annals. The complete uncertainty of all that respects that 
period has been demonstrated by M. de Beaufort. It forms the 
subject of the first book. — The second book continues the Roman 
history from the time of Camillus to the death of Julius Cesar. — 
The third and concluding book carries on the history of the emperors 





he from Augustus to Constantine. 

at In the form of narration, no other change is visible than that, as 

- the quantity of known historic fact is more abundant, the chapters 

- allotted to it are longer, and the intervening pious reflections are 

= shorter. We remain of opinion that it would be better wholly to 

ast omit them ; they disappoint the memory, by breaking the continuity 

of of the narration ; and they carry, as it were, the pulpit into the 

ty news-room. ‘The effect on the reader is as if Crevier’s Lives of 
the Emperors had been interleaved with manuscript sermons, and the 
volume printed off as one uninterrupted composition. 

th- RELIGIOUS. 

nal Art. 23. Observations on the Hypothesis that the Evangelists made 

no. Use of written Documents, in the Composition of their. Gospels. 8vo. 

It pp-53- Mawman. 1815. 
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See 


It appears from the introduction to St. Luke’s narrative, that, 


. previously to his undertaking, several accounts of the life of our 


Saviour were in circulation ; and it is not improbable that some of 
these accounts came from the pens of persons who had been eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word. On this ground, we see 
nothing improbable in the position of Dr. Marsh respecting the origin 
of the first three canonical Gospels.; and the verbal harmony which 
he points out is strongly in favour of his hypothesis of the existence 
of a common document, to which the first three evangelists had re- 
course. . The author of these Observations, however, opposes Dr. 
Marsh’s ideas; undertaking to shew ‘ that the Evangelists did not 
make use of written documents; that, though the appearances are 
such as may, in general, be supposed to indicate a written original, of 
which they made frequent use; yet that on a more minute examin- 
ation of their writings, such peculiarities may be observed in them as 
render the supposition highly improbable, if not wholly untenable.’ 

The admission, that appearances are in general favourable to 
Dr. Marsh’s hypothesis, is fatal to this writer’s objections, which 
seen to us very feebly supported. We may add that the supposition 
of original transcripts, for the use of the church in its infant state, 
is more probable than this observer’s notion that ¢ the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke received their peculiar character from the preaching 
of St. Paul.’ The writer might employ his pen to some purpose 
in reconciling the character and style of St. John’s Gospel with that 
of the aie three. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 24. An Authentic Account of the late Mr. Whitbread: con- 
sisting of Facts and Anecdotes relating to his latter Days and 
Death, developing the Causes which led to that deplorable Event. 
With the genuine Report of the Inquest, now first published. — 
Taken in Short-hand by Francis Phippen, the only Reporter 

resent at the Sitting of the Inquest held in Mr. Whitbread’s 

Rion: Including a brief Memoir of his Life. Illustrated by a 

Fac-simile Engraving of his Hand-writing, and Autograph, 

from a Document in the Possession of the Publisher. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Hone. 

The title of this pamphlet is rather too high-sounding and elabo- 
rate for the materials which compose it: but still a variety of par- 
ticulars will here be found, hastily thrown together, which may be 
acceptable records concerning the truly melancholy event and truly 
respectable man which are the subjects of the compilation. The 
circumstances of Drury-lane Theatre, which concern seems indeed to 
have. been the principal source of the direful catastrophe, are explained 
in some detail among the ¢ Causes which led to Mr. W.’s death.’ 


Art. 25. Tributes of the Public Press to the Memory of the late 
Mr. Whitbread: being the Memorials and Characters of that 
eminent Man, which have appeared in the different Journals since 
his lamented Death. 8vo. 1s. Hohe. ! 
Mr. Whitbread was so sturdy, so vigilant, and so pefsevering in 

his principles «nd conduct as a British senator, that he could neither 

expect 
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expect nor desire so to perform his duty without the strenuous oppo- 
sition of his enemies in political system. It is, however, equally 
reputable to him and them that, on the lamentable occasion of his 
death, a fair tribute to his merits has been paid by all parties; 
Lord Castlereagh only being wanting, to do that honour to his in- 
defatigable adversary which the good breeding and fairness of that 
noble diplomatist would have made him willing to offer.—In the 
present collection of extracts, the Morning Chronicle stands first ; 
and from that paper a warm and a sedulous eulogium would be ex- 
pected. From its Antipodes, however, the Morning Posi, less 
praise certainly and perhaps less justice were to be anticipated ; and 
Mr. W.’s friends may be contented if, in that journal, it was al- 
lowed that he was ‘ a man of a vigorous mind, generally informed, 
devoted to business, and zealous in all his pursuits:’ — that ¢ the 
death of few men would have occasioned so large a blank in our par- 
liamentary history, in the relations of private life, and in all the 
honourable situations of the magistrate, country-gentleman, and 
active member of society.” The Times, The British Press, The Day, 
The Statesman, and The Examiner, are conspicuous for the liberality 
and the ability with which they treat the melancholy subject: but 
The Sentinel, a Dublin paper, displays a degree of force and of talent 
in its delineation of Mr. W., (though we may differ from it in some 
points, ) which induces us to copy the whole portrait, more especially 
as it probably has not met the eyes of many of our readers on this 
side of the Bristol Channel : 

‘ He was not the leader of the Opposition-party, but he was more 
— he was a party in himself. He attacked the ministry without the 
Opposition —they might follow if they would — they often refused 
to follow him, but they never did so without loss of character. He 
was worth all the Opposition put together ; he was worth more — 


«© They and all their talents 
Could not make up the tithe of him.” 


¢ He had not all the talents of Mr. Fox, but he had all his virtues 
and none of his weaknesses. He learned patriotism from Fox, and 
he could have taught him patriotism. He improved on the lesson. 
He outdid his master. He did not equal Fox in talents, but he excel- 
led him in acquirements: for, unlike Fox, he never was a man of 
pleasure, and was always a man of application. Perhaps Fox had 
more learning, but certainly Whitbread had more information. He 
despised that principle laid down by Burke, that a man should sacri- 
fice, or, at least, suppress his own opinion when it differed from that 
of his party. Whitbread maintained, that in no case whatever should 
aman sacrifice or suppress his own opinion ; that he should regulate 
his own actions, not by the vote of any set of men, but by the light 
of his own understanding ; that he should support his party so long 
as he agreed with them, and act for himself when his party would 
not support him. Burke thought that the Opposition should always 
brigade together in their opposition to a ministry. Whitbread 
thought that they should brigade together when they 5 hey to- 
gether ; and that when they could not agree, the members should act 
independently. Burke’s mode was suited for the attainment of 
power ; 
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wer ; that of Whitbread for restraining it. Burke thought that, 
in the discipline of a regular opposition, the opinions of individuals 
should be thrown into a common stock : that the heads of the parties 
should decide on operations, and the leader should conduct them. 

¢ Whitbread thought that an independent senator should acknow- 
ledge no superior but the law, and that no man, on any occasion, 
should put his understanding into commission. 

‘ The principle of Burke was adopted by Fox, and acted on by the 
Whigs. Whitbread was neither a Whig nor a Burdettite ; he ac- 
knowledged all the Whig principles, but not the Whig party. He 
acknowledged most of the Burdettite principles, but not the Bur- 
dettite party. He differed from the Whigs and Burdett, because he 
was a friend toa reformed and irresponsible parliament. He was not 
an orator, but, as a speaker, he was much better than an orator. He 
was more anxious about what should be said, than how it should be 
said. Intent upon facts, he was indifferent to phrases ; and engrossed 
with the subject, he rejected ornament. He was one of the few 
among the members of the Opposition, who might be called ¢ a man 
of business,’? and yet he was one of the few who declined place when 
his friends came into power. Noman was more regular in his attend- 
ance to his official duties, than Mr. Whitbread was to his parliamen- 
tary ones. The Speaker receives g0ool. a year for discharging his 
duties in parliament: at three o’clock in the day, or three o’clock in 
the morning, he could see Mr. Whitbread on his left hand, with 
Mr. Wynne and Mr. Abercrombie at his side. His habit of prompt 
and ready speaking made him an efficient member of parliament. The 
thought was expressed as it sprung from the mind, in such language as 
the moment could supply ; sometimes the expression was of course in- 
elegant, but often happy; always strong, apt, suitable, and impressive. 

‘It was the rule of Pythagoras, that seven years devoted to con- 
templation, and spent in silence, was a necessary preparative to the 
study of wisdom. Mr. Whitbread, as a senator, imposed’on himself 
a more protracted and rigorous discipline. Mr. Whitbread sat four- 
teen years in parliament, a regular and attentive member, before he 
considered it becoming, or himself qualified, to hold the attention of 
the House of Commons. Indeed, it was not until the trial of Lord 
Melville that he became known to the public as a public man, and 
since that occasion his public exertions have never been interrupted. 

¢ Whilst Pitt and Fox contended together, 

«¢ Like fabled gods whose mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar,’ 
Whitbread, though an anxious, was a silent observer; and the mo- 
desty which accompanies real merit, restrained his great powers 
from the service of the country. It was not until the powers of Fox 
were in the wane that he consented to assume the character for which 
he subsequently proved himself so well qualified. 

¢ The moral influence of his presence in that house must have been 
considerable on the actions of any ministry. The minister found him- 
self at every movement in the hearing and under the eye of an intel- 
ligent, indefatigable, ardent, investigating, honest statesman, ready 
and capable to detect and expose. 

“ Had 
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¢ Had he but lived in spite of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower, 
His thrilling trump had roused the land, 
When fraud or danger was at hand ; 
By it, as by the beacon-light, 
The pilot should keep course aright. 
Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill !’? ’ 


Altogether, we may agree with the editor of these memorials 
that ‘ they are for the most part elegant and eloquent compositions, 
liberally and proudly estimating Mr. W.’s talents and virtues; and 
being'the spontaneous and grateful tributes of the Public Press, they 
are presented to the world in an embodied form, as a monument alike 
worthy of the man and of the country which he honoured and 
adorned.” A monument still more worthy of both, however, will, 
we hope and doubt not, be erected elsewhere and by other hands. 


Art. 26. On the Slave Trade, and on the Slavery of the Blacks and 
of the Whites. By a Friend of Men of all Colours. Translated 
rom the original French of M. Gregoire, formerly Bishop of Blois. _ 

To which are annexed prefatory Observations and Notes; by the 

Translator. Svo. pp.89. 38. 6d. Conder. 1815. 

Overshadowed with misery as the world has always been, in con- 
sequence of the bad principles and bad passions of men, the religious 
and reflecting few have perceived, or thought that they perceived, 
a prospect of the moral amelioration of mankind, and have encou- 
raged the hope that the triumph of evil would not be eternal : — but 
how long is this triumph to last?) When will the dilatory kingdom 
of truth and virtue come! We seem to be as far from it as our fore- 
fathers, and to our children’s children it will probably appear equally 
remote. Is the passion for military glory less ardent among the moderns 
than among the antients; and are the carnal passions less active, or the 
lust of gain less predominant ? Though we profess to rejoice in the 
coming of the Son of God, who preached “ peace on earth and good 
will towards men,’’ yet wars, intolerance, and slavery prevail ; Christian 
governments are military; all the meek and tranquil virtues are disre- 
garded; reputation must be sought * in the cannon’s mouth,” and 
riches obtained per fas et nefas. Under this soul-dejecting state of 
things, wise and amiable writers take up the pen to inculcate truth, 
virtue, and humanity, on people who are actuated merely by pride, 
avarice, ambition, and selfishness. At the mention of slavery, they 
ought at once to disclaim the principle and the practice ; at the 
charge of intolerance and persecution, they should display a virtuous 
indignation ; yet, forthe sake of promoting the colonial system, some 
will attempt to justify the former, and, as a means of fencing esta- 
blishments, others will vindicate the latter. 

M. Gregoire opposes himself to both these classes of writers ; he 
strongly reprobates the Slave-Trade, emphatically so called, and the 
policy of guilty Europe in meditating its partial continuance ; and 

then passes, by no very close concatenation of ideas, to the in- 
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justice of the British Government towards the Catholics of Ireland, 
who, on account of their religious principles, are curtailed of their 
civil privileges. He accuses our rulers of great inconsistency, when 
they seem desirous of extending liberty to the Africans and yet wish 
to hold their Catholic fellow-subjects in slavery. On the debasing 
and demoralizing effects of slavery, he presents a just statement : but 
we cannot agree with him in applying this term to the Catholics of 
Ireland ; who, though not completely emancipated, are far from 
being slaves. We think that his sentiments relative to the immoral 
operation of the war-system deserve general attention; and we are 
sorry to say that his assertion is too true, when he observes that ¢ the 
European character requires to be newly attempered ; — that an ill- 
directed civilization has left it in possession of all the passion of mili- 
tary valour, at the expence of civil courage.’ 

‘¢ Princes (said Frederick, called the Great,) stake provinces, and 
men are the counters they pay with.’”? Some proper strictures are 
offered on this royal remark, and M. Gregoire adds : 

¢ When we contemplate the nature of man, we cannot but per- 
ceive a vast distance between what he is, and what he might become. 
What advances — be made in agriculture, in industry, in science, 
in education, if only a tenth part were devoted to these objects, of 
what is expended in ruinous wars, vain-glorious pageantries, and 
wasteful luxury? There are, perhaps, in France, two hundred 
towns, in which, during the last fifteen years, the entertainment of 
princes, theatrical decorations, triumphal arches, and fetes, have cost 
the nation more than would have sufficed to establish schools, to 
maintain the poor, and to endow the hospitals, in those very places. 
Ah! if the rulers of nations did but know their true glory and their 
real interests, how would they exert themselves in order to arouse their 
people to all that is noble, and pure, and sublime! - 

To the war-system, this writer attributes what he terms the slavery 
of the whites. Let him speak on this subject : 

‘ The art of enslaving and tormenting men, which has been brought 
to such perfection, assumes an infinite diversity of forms; all of 
which may, however, be classed under the denominations of the Slave 
Trade, and Slavery. What other name can be given to the sale of 
those Hessian regiments, whose touching farcerells were re-iterated 
by the echoes of America? 

¢ When, in order to pour forth all the plagues of human nature 
upon the shores of the Ebro, the Elbe, and the Vistula, millions of 
Frenchmen, scarcely arrived at manhood, were torn from the bosom 
of their disconsolate families ; when the frenzy of conquest demanded, 
and cowardice sanctioned, those multiplied conscriptions which have 
cost such torrents of tears and of blood; when, in order to make 
their court to the monarch, some of the prefects raised a double and 
even a triple contingent ;—it was the Slave Trade under another 
name.’ 

With such boldness is this pamphlet written, that we are surprized 
that its appearance was permitted in France; yet we find that it 
was published there a short time before the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba. We thank the translator for offering it to the English reader, 
and for the judicious remarks with which he has introduced it. v 
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Art. 27. Populorum et Urbium, &c.; i.e. Selections from Brass 
Grecian Coins of Nations and Cities; described, and illustrated 
with Plates, by, Edward Harwood. With a general Index of 
Free and Imperial Cities, recorded on their respective Coins, 
Golden, Silver, or Brass, with the Rarity of each designated. 
4to. 11. 5s. Boards. Johnson and Co. 

This very handsome specimen of printing and engraving contains 
also a most classical and satisfactory account of what it undertakes to 
describe. The title-page (which, in our translation, we have amplified 
from the longer one prefixed to the Index, ) exhibits a full online of 
the contents of the work. An address to the reader is also given, 
parts of which we shall present in English, and shall then eo by the 
nature of the publication we are obviously compelled ) leave that reader 
to become acquainted in person with the rest of the volume ; which 
would be quite unintelligible without the plates which it describes. 

Some of the coins here exhibited, the author contends, are neither 
to be found in the cabinets of the curious, nor are even described in 
the writings of learned medalists. Others were never before pub- 
lished, or are remarkable, in their present introduction to the public, 
for some valuable variety. Some, indeed, are confessedly republica- 
tions, but throw a strong light on this important department of anti- 
quarian research, and are adduced according to the best examples of 
writerson medals. A list of citiés, the coins of which the author had 
obtained (with some unique specimens of the die of free cities) sub- 
sequently to the commencement of the printing of his General Index, 
is inserted in the address to the reader. — We have now mentioned the 
principal features of the volume; and for the reasons above given we 
shall here close our brief notice of it, by recommending it to the clas- 
sical and antiquarian student. 


Art. 28. The Accidents of Human Life: with Hints for their Pre- 
vention, or the Removal of their Consequences. By Newton 
Bosworth. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Lackington and Co. 
nd the preface, we have the following account of the object of this 

work : 

‘ The design of this little volume is to do something towards the 
removal of the ignorance complained of, by communicating to general 
readers, and especially to young persons, such information as I have 
been able to collect on the subject of bodily accidents in general, 
whether arising from fire, water, journeying, heat, cold, amusements, 
violent exertion, or other cause, together with the best methods I 
could think, or hear, or read of, for. avoiding those accidents, and 
alleviating or removing their consequences.’ 

Mr. Bosworth, it appears, is engaged in the instruction of youth, 
and the information was conveyed in the form of addresses to his 
pupils. The number of these addresses is ten ; the first is introductory ; 
the four next are on the accidents from fire ; then come three on the 
accidents from water ; and they conclude with accidents at play, and 
in travelling. A specimen of the author’s manner of writing may 
be given from the introductory address : 

‘ If you have paid much attention to what you have seen and 
heard, it is likely that you have noticed or heard some other oe 
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remark, how much the danger on some occasions has been increased 
by the aukwardness or ignorance of those who have given their 
assistance. In the happening of a fire, for instance, how much con. 
fusion is produced, how much time is lost, and ‘how much good is 
prevented, by the want of knowing how to act. People runping in 
one another’s way, and spilling upon themselves or their neighbours: 
the water which ought to supply the engine; some clamouring for 
one thing, and some for another ; till, having at length eseealll in 
putting out the flames, they find, that, had they employed other 
methods, or thought of something at the time, which occurred to 
them afterwards, they would have extinguished the fire more 
effectually, with less fatigue, less danger, and less loss.’ 

In the sections on fire, the first observations are principally on the 
means of escaping from houses on fire ; and the remarks may be read 
by all persons with advantage, and be instrumental in the preserv- 
ation of life and the prevention of serious accidents. ‘The directions 
may seem minute, but, unless they were so, they would be of little 
value ; and it is impossible that the mind can be too well prepared 
for an emergency, in which nothing should occur that can agitate, 
or produce the slighest indecision. In this, as in other parts of his 
work, Mr. B. gives plates of the principal machines that have been 
invented for escaping the danger’ of fire and other serious accidents ; 
and he describes, in a very perspicuous manner, their principles and 
the method of employing them. 

In the addresses on the accidents from water, the author enters 
largely into the account of the method of recovering persons 
apparently drowned ; and he gives an account of the life-boat, and 
the other inventions for preserving persons in shipwrecks. We shall 
make one more quotation. 

‘ If, however, after all your care, you should be so unfortunate as to 
fall into the water, or by any other means get out of your depth, how 
ought you to act ? If you could swim, you would undoubtedly make 
for the shore as fast as possible, or, at least, keep yourself from sinkin 
until some one came to your assistance, or perhaps until you reache 
a boat. One of these you might do, if no impediment from weeds or 
the cramp * prevented you. But what, if you could not swim? Let 
us hear old Millson on the subject. If you wish to drown yourself, 
‘¢ T’ll tell you,”’ says he, “ hie to” do it “ presently. — Kick 
and splash about as violently as you can, and you’ll presently sink. 
On the contrary, if, impressed with the idea that you are lighter 
than the water, you avoid all violent action, and calmly and steadily 
strive to refrain from drawing in your breath whilst under the 
water, and to keep your head raised as much as you can, and 
gently but constantly move your hands and feet in a proper direction, 
there may be a great probability of your keeping afloat until some 
aid arrives.’”’? I know it is difficult to have what is called presence of 





¢ * For the cure of the cramp, when swimming, Dr. Franklin re- 
commends a vigorous and violent shock of the part affected, by 
suddenly and forcibly stretching out the leg, which should be darted 
out of the water into the air if possible.’ sa 
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mind on such occasions as these, and that it is the want of this very 
quality which increases the danger tenfold, and often renders escape 
impossible where, otherwise, it would be easy ; but yet, on the other 
hand, it is certain that calmness without knowledge is of no use 
whatever, and therefore a useful hint, if treasured up in the mind, 
may occur to it at the moment it is wanted, and prove of the most 
essential benefit.’ 

We cannot but warmly praise the design of this little publication, 
and applaud the mode in which it is executed. 


t 


Art. 29. 4 New Picture of Paris; or the Stranger’s Guide to the 
French Metropolis ; accurately describing the public Establish- 
ments, remarkable Edifices, Places of Amusement, and every other 
Object worthy of Attention. Also, a correct List of the Paris 
Journals, Periodical Publications, Libraries, and Literary Institu- 
tions. ‘T’o whichis added, a Description of the Environs of Paris, 
with correct Maps, and an accurate Plan of the City. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged and improved. i Edward Planta, Esq. 12mo. 
pp. 258. 6s. 6d. bound. Leigh. 

To those of our countrymen who are bent on a visit to the capital 
of Louis X VIIIth’s distracted dominions, this little volume will be 
a very useful pocket-companion. It minutely details all those parti- 
culars which a person, just setting out on his first trip to Paris, must 
wish to know; such as the different routes and packet-boats, ex- 
pences of conveyance, the methods of obtaining Paseports, recom- 
mendations, and cash, the value of French coins, the different kinds of 
carriages, the charges of posting in France, the laws relative to it, 
the expence of living on the road, &c.; and these hints are succeeded 
by some general remarks on the country and the people. 

Various information is then given to the traveller on his arrival in 
the French metropolis, by attention to which he may promote his: 
comfort and save his purse. A tolerably fair sketch is executed of 
the character and manners of the Parisians, and a chapter is devoted 
to the history and present state of Paris ; then follow its Arrondisse- 
mens, — Palaces, (among which is reckoned Palais des Termes, now a 
cooper’s shop, though once inhabited by Roman emperors, and par- 
ticularly by Julian ,# Apostate, who is said to have built it about 
the year 375,)— Museums *, — Cabinets, — Libraries, — Literary 
Societies, — Public Schools and Charitable Institutions, — Manufac- 
tories, — Theatres, — Gardens and Public Walks, — Coffee and Eat- 
ing-houses, — Baths, — Hackney-coaches, — Fountains, — Bridges,— 
Prisons, — Squares and Markets, — Churches, —Triumphal Arches; 
with a list of the bankers, physicians, and principal tradesmen of. 
Paris ; and alsoa table to assist the stranger in calculating the value of 
French money. 





- 


* Of these, Le Musée Central des Arts stands the most conspicuous, 
and its late treasures are generally enumerated : but the second cap- 
ture of Paris has dismantled this grand repository’ of the arts, and 
devoted the pictures and statues of which it was composed to their 
original stations. How vain, then, was the boast of the French, that 
Fate had destined them for ever to remain in their capital! ; 
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In short, Mr. Planta has given multum in parvo ; furnishing’ a 
vade mecum which must be found very acceptable: though recent’ 
changes will prevent his information from being universally accurate. 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art.30. Preached in the Parish Church of Chiswick, Middlesex, 
July 30, 1815, previous to a Collection for the Relief of the 
‘ Sufferers in the late glorious Victory of Waterloo. By the Rev. 
‘T. F. Bowerbank, A.M. Vicar. Published at the general Re- 

‘ quest of the Inhabitants. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Whittingham and 
Arliss. 

Benevolence towards those’ who have’ gloriously suffered in the 
cause of their country is neatly and ably pleaded in this well-written 
discourse. If the preacher makes a little digression from his direct 
object’ in descanting on the merits of the war itself, which he 
eulogizes in its principles ad initio, and which he views with high 
satisfaction usque ad finem, the deviation is so natural as to be pardon- 
ablee—A few expressions might have been improved by revision: 
such as the term ¢ disgrace of humanity’ applied to Bonaparte ; that 
word in its general acceptation being indicative of a contempt which is’ 
surely not appropriate in this case ;—and the phrase, ‘under the’ 
blasphemous name of philosophy,’ wants a note to explain and defend’ 
it, or a second edition to cancel it. A man may possibly blaspheme 
under the mask or name of philosophy: but how that term itself 
ean be blasphemous, we know not. : 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Verus expresses his regret that, in our Review (last Number, p.295. ). 
of the Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, ‘ whose character was far from 
being what it ought to have been, no mention was made of Sir W. 
H.’s first lady, who was an accomplished, virtuous, and most amiable 
woman.’?. We must remind our -Correspondent, however, that the 
object of the work and of our article being the life of the second. 
Lady H, only, the character or even the existence of a preceding 
wife of Sir William was not ‘a point of necessary attention ; and, ace 
cordingly, it. was not mentioned by the writer of the Memoirs. 





Junius is not satisfied because we would not allow a part to stand 
for the whole : but, in our judgment, whether the mind or. the body: 
is to be fed, a complete definition or a good meal will be preferable 
to half of either. . : 





. *,* The ApPEnpix to this volume of the Review will be published’ 
on the second of October, with the Number for September. 
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Art. I. Recherches sur les Moeurs des Fourmis, &c.3 i.@. Res 
searches into the Manners of Indigenous Ants. By P. Huser, 
Member of the Natural History and Physical Societies of Geneva, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 344. Paris and Geneva. 


WE have somewhere seen it remarked that many of our kind, 
from a perverted love of the marvellous, dedicate whole 
hours and days to the tales of vagrant or licentious fiction, 
when, in the annals of creatures which they are apt to regard 
with contempt, they might peruse the wonderful recitals of 
truth and nature, and imbibe instruction and virtue, at the 
same time that they fully gratified their propensity for survey- 
ing scenes of astonishment and delight. ‘The study of ento- 
mology imparts the charm of lively interest to every walk in 
the garden, the forest, or the field; since every tree, plant, leaf, 
or flower is animated; and the eye is agreeably arrested by the 
forms, colours, or proceedings of their tiny inhabitants. ‘The 
observation of one fact leads to the discovery of others ; and a 
common maggot, or caterpillar, attracts our notice when we 
know the particular kind of butterfly, or winged insect, that 
is destined to issue from it. Hence even the species most 
within our reach, and most familiar to our observation, may 
prove the fertile sources of entertaining and useful inquiry ; 
and hence Reaumur, whose patience, penetration, and felicity 
of research are still unrivalled, was uniformly more solicitous 
App. Rev, Vou. Lxxvil. Gg t9 
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to ascertain the habits and economy of insects already known, 
than'to multiply definitions and catalogues. The memoirs of 
that enticing master are a transcript of his mental processes; a 
beautiful record of the direction of intellect in the path of mi- 
nute but inviting and profitable investigation. From the spirit 
of his precepts and example, the student may be enabled to 
form a temperate and unbiassed estimate of those resources of 
instinct and understanding which have been allotted to this 
class of animals ; to reduce, on the one hand, the extravagant 
colouring of fancy ; to enlighten, on the other, with the pencil 
of truth, the chastened but attractive tints of nature; to confute 
the tales of ignorance and superstition ; and to speculate with 
‘discretion and sobriety on those final causes, the knowlege of 
which can so seldom be attained by the beings of a day,—the 
creatures of want, imperfection, and error. 

Under the guidance, we presume, of such impressions, the 
diligent and observant author of the present volume penned the 
results of a series of investigations, of which we shall now lay 
before our readers a very condensed analysis. 

The title, as we learn from the preface, is not to be inter- 
preted in all its latitude, but applies only to such species of 
ants, indigenous to the environs of Geneva, as were subjected 
to observation and experiment. In stating his remarks on the 
habits and economy of these insects, M. Huser has been re- 
gulated rather by the order in which the various steps of his 
inquiries were directed, than by any systematic regard to 
scientific arrangement; and, in the selection of his details, he 
has been more desirous of confuting antient errors, and pre- 
senting his readers with new and important facts, than of in- 
dulging in minute and critical discussions on the structure and 
external characters of the different species. Having sketched, 
in his introduction, an outline of the most recent and accurate 
definitions of the criteria of the genus, and adverted to the im- 
perfect observations of Leuwenhoeck, Swammerdam, Linné, 
Geoffroy, Bonnet, and Latreille, relative to the history of this 
race of insects, he enters on the more immediate objects of his 
investigations, and begins with a review of their architectural 
labours. 

It is obvious that the degree of intelligence manifested by 
different kinds of ants, in the construction of their habitations, 
has been over-rated by some writers, and very inadequately 
appreciated by others. The extent of these habitations gene- 
-rally presents a remarkable contrast to the diminutive size of 
the builders; and the fabric is, for the most part, composed 
of earth, or of leaves, or blades of grass, coilected at random 3+ 
or of the trunk of a tree, variously excavated. Individuals . 
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the fawn-coloured species raise their mansions in the form of 
hillocks, which may often be observed in the forests of Europe, 
or along the sides of hedges, and in meadows. The upper 
portion, or cover, exhibits a conical dome, and the under part 
reaches to a greater or less depth beneath the surface of the soil. 
Lanes and alleys, skilfully directed, form communications from 
the top to the interior of the building, multiplied according to 
the extent and population of the dwelling, and affording free 
egress to the numerous labourers, which are more addicted 
than those of other species to the open air. The materials to 
which they have recourse, in forming these curious abodes, are 
very various; consisting of minute morsels of vegetable stalks, 
splinters of wood, small pebbles, leaves, and almost every thing 
within their reach that can contribute to the elevation of the 
structure; not excepting moths, small shells, grains of wheat, 
oats, barley, &c. ‘Towards evening, these sagacious and active 
workers close the doors of their common residence by wooden 
bars, laid across one another, andcovered with leaves. Most of the 
society retire under cover before the last openings are shut, and 
a few remain without, or behind the gates, to act as centinels ; 
while the others betake themselves to rest, or to their different 
occupations, in perfect security. ‘The avenues are re-opened 
in the morning, if the weather proves fair, but continue barri- 
cadoed during rain. If the morning be cloudy, they are only 
partially opened ; and, when rain begins, the mouth of every 
passage is again carefully blocked up. 

Under the designation of mason-ants, are included those 
species which construct their habitation of earth alone. To 
this division belongs the drown sort, one of the smallest of the 
tribe, but one of the most conspicuous for the regularity and 
perfection of its work. 


¢ This ant fashions its nest in stories of four or five lines in height, 
of which the floors exceed not half a line in thickness, and are of such 
a fine-grained texture that the surface of the internal walls appears 
very smooth. These stories are not horizontal, but follow the slope of 
the nest, so that the uppermost covers all the others; the immediately 
succeeding covers all those that are under it; and so, in succession, 
to the ground-floor, which communicates with the subterraneous 
lodgings. ‘They are not, however, always arranged with the same 
regularity, because the ants do not uniformly adhere to an invariable 
plan: nature, on the contrary, seems to have left them a considerable 
degree of latitude in this respect, and allowed them the free choice of 
modifications, according to circumstances: but, however whimsical 
their masonry may appear, we always find it executed on the prin- 

ciple of concentric stcries. i 
' § If we examine each story separately, we perceive cavities, care- 
fully disposed in the form of halls, lodgements more contracted, and 
Gg 2 lengthened 
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lengthened galleries, which communicate among them. The vaults: 
of the most spacious apartments are supperted by small columns, very 
slender walls, or by real buttresses. We moreover discover cells that 
have but one entry, the opening of some of which corresponds to the 
lower story. Again, we may remark very wide spaces, perforated 
in all directions, and forming, as it were, a public square, in which 
all the streets terminate. Such is nearly the style in which the habi- 
tations of these ants are constructed. On opening them, we find the 
cells and-larger rooms filled with adult ants: but their nymphs are 
always observed to be grouped in the smaller apartments, and nearer 
to or more remote from the surface, according to the time of: day 
and the temperature ; the ants being endued with great sensibility to 
the latter, and seeming to know the degree of heat which is suited to 
their young. 

‘ The nest sometimes contains more than twenty stories in its upper 
division, and at least as many under ground. How many gradations 
of heat does not such a distribution admit, and what facility do not 
the ants thus provide for regulating its temperature? When the 
intensity of the sun-beams renders their upper apartments uncom- 
fortably hot, they retire, with their young, to the bottom of the 
nest. In like manner, when the ground-floor becomes uninhabitable, 
during the rains, the ants of this species transport every object of 
their care into the more elevated stories, and there they are found 


assembled with their nymphs and their eggs, when their subterranean 
retreats are inundated.’ 


These brown.ants, unlike the fawn-coloured, are often at 
work during the night, and thus probably gave rise to the 
opinion of the antients, that ants in general are busily employed — 
at ni_” , at the time of full moon. This species likewise avails 
itself ur wet weather to soften and mould the little masses of 
earth of which their dwelling is constructed; placing walls 
and pillars at due distances, and thus astonishing the observer. 
by the skilful and judicious distribution of their materials. 
When the Workers are numerous, an entire story will some- 
timés be completed in seven or eight hours; and the rain, if 
not excessive, instead of washing away the recent portions of 
the fabric, only contributes to smooth and consolidate them. 
When the cessation of rain, accompanied by drought, prevents 
the requisite coherence of the particles of their. mortar, and 
thus arrests their labours before a story is completed, they-de- 
molish the part of it which they had raised, and spread the rub- 
bish over the adjacent tire. ‘Thus they are obviously aware that 
moisture tempers their mortar, and that the sun and wind impart 
to it the requisite hardness. By dipping a brush in water, and 
passing his fingers along the hairs, M.Huser directed an artificial 
shower on one of the nests, when his little masons eagerly issued, 
forth, and fell to work. It is chiefly in spring that they con- 
struct their nests; and even the darkness of night does not 
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‘suspend their operations; freshly built stories having been 
observed in the morning. It is likewise worthy of remark that 
the earth which is scooped out, in the formation of the subter- 
ranean lodgings, is employed in the structure of the upper parts 
of the common dwelling. ’ 

Though the black-cinereons species of ants, which also use 
moistened earth in the construction of their nests, manifest less 
nicety and regularity in their architectural operations, yet their 
various proceedings are more distinctly traceable, because ever 
individual seems to act an independent part, avails itself of 
existing circumstances, and, if it should fail in maintaining the 
requisite elevation ‘or level, allows one of its more sagacious 
fellow-citizens to repair the imperfection. They have no chisel 


but their teeth, no compass but their antenne, and no trowel 


but their fore-feet ; by means of which, and in the most sur- 
prizing manner, they are enabled to give consistency and solidity 
to their wetted earth. 

Among those sorts which excavate their lodging in wood, 
the fiiginous is one of the most remarkable : its retreat being 
formed in the interior of a tree, and consisting of innumerable 
stories, more or less horizontal; of which the floors and ciel- 
ings, at the distance of five or six lines from one another, are 
as thin as a card, supported sometimes by vertical partitions, 
and sometimes by a multitude of small light columns, the 
whole labyrinth being of a black and smoaky hue; a circum- 
stance which is not easily to be explained. However multi- 
plied the compartments and corridors of this curious structure 
may be, they are all effected by the industry of these fuliginous 
ants, which conduct their labours in obscurity, and persist in 


shunning observation. When their operations are extended 


down to the principal roots, the workmanship in the latter ap- 
pears to be more irregular, but also more delicate, than in the 
trunk of the tree. 

The red ants, again, form similar excavations in wood, 
though on.a smaller scale, and without affecting the colour of 
the timber: but they are also capable of building on the ground, 
like the mason-tribes: 

The Ethiopians, so denominated from their extremely black 
hue, form large cells, and long galleries, in the oldest trees : 
but their workmanship is much more rude than that of the 
fuliginous sort. They shew, however, singular dexterity in 
converting saw-dust, or the powder of decayed timber, ‘to 
various useful purposes ; such as caulking the bottom of their 
cells, closing superfluous passages, and dividing, by partitions, 
the more spacious portions of their labyrinths. In short, no 
{Wo species, as far as observation has been hitherto carried, 
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exhibit the same mode and style of architecture; and a comes 
parative view of the different varieties of structure presents, at 
once, many striking coincidences and dissimilarities. 

All ants betray the utmost anxiety for the protection and 
well-being of their eggs and nymphs; carefully removing them 
from one quarter of the common receptacle to another, ac- 
cording as circumstances require, and withdrawing them from 
exposure to too much cold, or heat, and from light. Hence 
their tender treatment of their progeny has been very impers 
fectly contemplated, and very erroneously recorded. After 
various fruitless attempts, M. Huser, by means of an appar- 
atus which is particularly described, at length succeeded in 
watching this important part of their economy; and he thus 
depicts the scene which was exhibited, on opening the shutter 
of one of his glazed hives : 


¢ Here are nymphs, heaped by hundreds, in roomy cells; there, 
groups of larve are surrounded by labourers ; farther on, we per- 
ceive an accumulation of eggs; in another quarter, some labourers 
appear to be occupied in following an ant much larger than the 
others; this is the mother, or at least one of the females; for there 
are always several of them in each hive: she lays as she walks along; 
and the guardians by whom she is surrounded take up her eggs, or lay. 
hold of them at the very moment of their extrusion, ‘They then 
gather them together, and convey them, in small parcels, to their 
mouth; on near inspection, they are observed to turn and return them 
incessantly with their tongue; it should even seem that they make 
them pass, one by one, between their teeth, and that all these eggs 
are constantly wetted. Such was the first spectacle which my glazed 
hive presented to me. 
¢ As these eggs particularly fixed my attention, I remarked that 
they all differed in respect of dimension, shade of colour, and form ; 
the smallest being white, opake, and cylindrical ; the largest, trans- 
parent, and slightly arched at their extremities ; and those of an ins 
termediate size, only semi-transparent. On viewing these last, in 
broad day, I noticed within them a sort of white cloud, which ap- 
peared more or less elongated; in some, I could discern only a trans- 
parent point at the upper extremity ; in others, a clear band, above 
and beneath the little cloud, was visible; the largest, when examined, 
betrayed a single opake and whitish point within: while some, again, 
through their whole extent, presented a perfect limpidness, in which 
well defined rings were already obvious. Happening to fix my ate 
tention on these last, I saw the egg begin to open, its outer case give 
way, and the larva appear in its stead. Having compared the eggs 
just described with those recently laid, I had constantly found the 
latter of a milky whiteness, completely opake, and smaller by one 
half; so that I could no longer doubt that ants’ eggs undergo a very 
sensible growth ; and that, in lengthening, they become transparent, 
and already assume the form of the maggot, which is always very 
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much arched. ‘To confirm the truth of these facts, I examined the 
eggs with the microscope, measured them, and separated them from 
one another; and from the longest alone did the maggots proceed in 
my presence. i 

‘When I removed them from the labourers before they had acquired 
all their length and transparency, they became dry and unprolific. 
Does the whole secret of their preservation, then, depend on the care 
with which the labourers make them pass into their mouth? Can 
these eggs have need of this moisture, and do they absorb a portion 
of it, to afford nourishment to the little worm which they contain ? 
This supposition appears to me very probable.’ 


The author then proceeds to mention some instances of the: 
growth of insect-eggs, particularly those of some species of 
cinips and tenthredo, as quoted by Reaumur and Vallisnieri. 

At the end of fifteen days, the larva issues from its cell, 
presenting a transparent body, consisting of a head and rings, 
without any apparent rudiments of feet, or antenne. In this 
state, they are guarded, fed, and cherished by the labourers ; 
some of whom protect them in a sort of erect and menacing 
attitude, while their fellow-sentinels enjoy repose, and others 
clear away all unnecessary obstructions. When the sun-beams 
give the signal for exposing the larve to their genial influence, 
the scene is strikingly enlivened ; for then some of the ants, 
which had been on the surface of the hive, descend to the 
bottom, and summon and rouse all the disposable inhabitants 
to unite their efforts for the same common object. ‘The female 
larve, which are by far the largest and heaviest, are conveyed, 
with the greatest trouble, along the narrow and winding 
passages of the hive, and deposited, for about a quarter of an 
hour, in the sun-shine; when they are withdrawn under a 
slight shade that does not wholly intercept the heat. As the 
sun declines, the labourers re-conyey their precious burdens 
into their appropriate retirements. 

When the larve are desirous of food, they erect their body, 
and, with their mouth, seek for that of a labourer; which opens, 
and affords the claimant a honied liquor, or sugar dissolved in 
water, bestowing a larger allowance on the larve of the femaleg 
than on those of the labourers and males. Not satisfied with 
bearing them into the sun-shine, and feeding them, these tender 
and affectionate insects every now and then pass their tongues 
and mandibles over the bodies of the larvz intrusted to their 
care, and thus keep them perfectly white and clean. As the 
period of metamorphosis approaches, they moreover assist the 
larve in detaching their stretched and softened skin, by gently 
and frequently pulling it. Before they divest themselves of 
their skin, however, the larve of several species spin a length 
ened and cylindrical cocoon, of a pale yellow colour, and of a 
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very compact silken tissue; in which, under the form of 
nymphs, they prepare for their last transformation. Other 
species, which are furnished with a sting, and two knots at 
the pedicle of the abdomen, become nymphs without spinning 
any case. ‘The larve of some kinds pass the winter heaped up 
in the bottom of their cells, and assume a hairy coat during 
the cold season, although in summer they are smooth. Male 
and female larvz are observed only in the spring, and undergo 
their change in the beginning of summer. 

In the nymphal state, the ant has its permanent form and 
dimensions: but its members are feeble, and infolded in a 
single pellicle ; and on such of them as are destined to fly, the 
rudiments of wings are apparent. After they have stirred a little, 
they become quite immoveable, gradually change from a most 
beautiful white to a pale yellow, then to rufous, and sometimes 
to brown, and almost to black. ‘Their vigilant and assiduous 
nurses, precisely at the proper time, break open their cocoons ; 
effecting, with much trouble and address, at the upper end, a 
passage of about a line in diameter, which they subsequently 
enlarge, employing their teeth like scissars. In the perform, 
ance of this task, they relieve one another, and tenderly free 
the prisoner from its last folds, when it is in a condition ta 
receive the provisions which they bring to it. The rejected 
coverings are, by some species, stored up in distinct compart- 
ments ; by others, carried to a distance from the hive; and by 
others spread over its external surface. . 


‘ The labourers, to whom we have seen confided the charge of 
the larve and the nymphs, manifest the same solicitude for the ants 
freshly transformed; being still, for some days, subjected to the 
obligation of watching over and attending them. ‘They accompany 
them every where, point out to them the paths and windings of the 
habitation, and feed them with the greatest care. They render ta 
the males and females the difficult service of sgn their wings, 
which, without their assistance, would continue rumpled ; and they 
always perform this office with sufficient address to prevent these 
frail and delicate members from being torn; they also collect into the 
same cells the wandering males, and sometimes conduct them out of 
the nest. ‘The labourers, in short, seem to have the entire manage- 
ment of them, as long as they remain within the precincts of the 
hive ; not ceasing to fulfil their duties to these insects, (whose strength 
is yet imperfectly unfolded,) until the latter finally escape, to be 
occupied with the concerns of breeding.’ | 


The perfect males and females now take wing, in a warm 
day, and celebrate their nuptials chiefly in the air; when the 
‘abourers, who had egcorted them, with unceasing kindness, to 
the very verge of their flight, bid them a final adieu, and 
measure hack their steps to their respective stations, — 
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élosing the various avenues of the hive. ‘The migrating horde 
is mostly composed of males, who describe, with great rapi- 
dity, zig-zag movements in the air; while the females execute 
a much more tardy and vertical motion, alternately mounting 
and descending, until each is led off and embraced by her ad- 
mirer: After this ceremony, the males disappear, and probably 
soon perish: but the females enter on the career of their ma- 
ternal functions, and begin by depriving themselves of their 
wings :—a singular discovery, which was reserved for the 
present ingenious author, and which he has proved by the most 
satisfactory experiments. ‘Their next care is to construct a 
new habitation, and deposit their eggs. 

All the females, however, do not abandon the old establish- 
ment, a few being impregnated within doors, and forcibly re- 
tained and closely guarded by the labourers, who appear to be 
perfectly conscious of the importance of these breeders to 
maintain their population. Should any of the detenus prove 
refractory, they are deprived of their wings, and secured in 
confinement. When the symptoms of maternity, however, 
are manifested by the swelling of the abdomen, they have no 
longer any inclination to roam abroad ; and their guards, trans- 
formed into their nurses and protectors, caress them with their 
antennz, and even convey them from one part of the hive to 
another, in order to afford them the temperature most suited 
to their situation. Should a fertile female happen to die, five 
or six labourers continue by her, and brush and lick the body 
almost incessantly, as if they still retained their affection for 
her, or hoped to recall her to life by their tender assiduities. 

In case of invasion, or alarm, these active’ and intelligent 
insects, by means of language or signals, quickly communicate 
their sense of danger to all the inhabitants of the nest ; when 
the guardians of the young instantly remove the objects of 
their charge from the higher to the lower apartments, by way 
of greater security, and the males and females take refuge in 
their retreats, till, admonished by the labourers, if the danger 
becomes more imminent, they betake themselves to flight. 
Among some species, a labourer intimates alarm by repeatedly 
striking with its head on the thorax of its companion; in a mo- 
ment, the same manceuvre is performed by others; the roused 
ants run quickly in a semicircular direction, and the whole 
community is instantly on the alert. From facts which fell 
under his own observation, M. Huser rejects the opinion of 
his celebrated countryman, Bonnet, who supposed that, in their 
marches and migrations, ants are directed entirely by their smell ; 
whereas, on various occasions, they are also beholden to their 
sight, feeling, and memory. — 
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When much molested or incommoded in their abodes, ants 
may be observed to migrate; the stronger and more active car 
rying the weaker and more sluggish in their jaws, and deposit- 
ing them either in the infant establishment, or, if that be some- 
what remote, at intervening stages or relays. In most cases, 
this conveyance seems to be the result of the language of the 
antenne: but individuals are also frequently carried off by 
surprize, or, at least, without any apparent previous proposal. 
This entire migration generally originates with a few indivi- 
duals, and frequently occupies some days. More than two or 
three new settlements are sometimes planned, but the society 
fixes on one of them. They have also been known to return 
to that which they had abandoned. In the pine-forests, large 


ant-hills may be occasionally observed, which communicate. 


by beaten tracks that are sometimes an hundred feet in length, 
and several inches in breadth. 

As proofs of the strength of affection which subsists among 
individuals of the same community of ants, the author cites the 
case of a party, which he had detached from the common 
dwelling, meeting with their companions at the distance of four 
months, and recognizing them with every demonstration of 
happiness and kindness; and the eagerness with which they 
diffuse the intelligence of an artificial increase of temperature, 
in the benefits of which they are anxious that every member of 
the society should participate. ‘Their benevolence and patriot- 
ism, in short, are purely republican, and know no other limits 
than those of the commonwealth. Yet, although perfect har- 
mony reigns within the walls of the same settlement, acts of 
varied and determined hostility are openly committed, and 
frequently on the most extensive and systematic scale, for the 
sake of procuring subsistence, or discomfiting a neighbouring 
and rival establishment. A highly interesting and detailed 
narrative is given of a pitched and formidable battle between 
two hordes of the fawn-coloured kind: but we omit 
the particulars, to make room for the ensuing more ex- 


traordinary intelligence, which has a reference to the same 
species : 


* One day,’ (says the author,) * I approached one of their nests, 
which was exposed to the sun, and shaded on the north side. The 
ants were accumulated in great numbers, and seemed to enjoy thie 
temperature which they experienced at the surface of the nest, 
None of them were at work. This multitude of accumulated insects 
presented the picture of a boiling liquid, on which, at first, I could 
with difficulty fix my eyes: but, when I began to trace the operas 
tions of each ant separately, I perceived them approach one another, 
and with an astonishingly rapid play of their antenne, with gentle 
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movements of their fore-feet, they patted the lateral parts of the 
head of the other ants. After these first gestures, which resembled 
earesses, I observed them rise on their hind legs, by pairs ; wrestle ; 
lay hold of each other by a mandible, a foot, or an antenna; then 
suddenly desist, to renew the attack, mutually grappling at the 
thorax, or abdomen, embracing and overturning one another ; alter- 
nately getting up again, and taking their revenge, without appearing 
to have been injured ; for they darted no poison, as in their fights, nor 
retained their adversary with that obstinacy which I have remarked 
in their serious quarrels: they also quickly abandoned the ants 
which they had seized, and endeavoured to lay hold on others. Some 
I have seen sa ardent in these exercises, that they gave chace to 
several labourers in succession, struggling with them for a few mo- 
ments, and not giving up the contest until the least animated of the 
group, after having overthrown its antagonist, effected its escape, 
by skulking in some gallery. I frequently returned to this hive, 
which almost always afforded me the same spectacle. Sometimes 
this disposition was general, groups of ants wrestling together in all 
directions ; and I never saw any of them come out of the struggle 
either wounded or mutilated.’ 


Since the utmost harmony prevailed in this community, to 
what motives are we to ascribe these sham fights? to a love of 
amusement, merely, or to regular training for more serious 
campaigns ? 

The language of these insects seems to consist chiefly in 
contact of the antennzx, variously modified. Thus, when a 
catering labourer returns home with its stomach loaded with 
animal or vegetable juices, it is accosted by a hungry ant; and 
the mutual and rapid striking of the antennz is instantly fol- 
lowed by opening their mouths, advancing their tongues, and 
so transferring a portion of the disgorged liquor into the empty 
stomach. Even the larve comprehend the antennal signals of 
their feeders, and dispose themselves for receiving their allow- 
ance. By means of the same delicate organs of touch, the 
ants hold converse with the aphides, whose honied dejections 
form a principal part of their aliment. By gently tickling 
the hinder part of the body with their antennz, they induce 
these plant-suckers to part with the syrup which they have 
elaborated. A perfectly good understanding prevails between 
these two families of insects, which court each other’s society ; 
and even the winged aphides, instead of shunning the ants, 
cheerfully remain among them, and readily share with them 
the superfjous portions of their subsistence. ‘Terms of similar 
intimacy subsist between ants and many of the gall-insects ; 
which last also furnish a sweet excretion from the juices of the 
trees on which they feed. | | 

Some of the more minute species of ants, which go little 
abroad, maintain a sufficient supply of aphides within their 
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nest; allowing them to feed on the roots of grass, &c. or con- 
Structing lodgings for them in the stems of vegetables, of which 
they suck the juice. Others discover something like a sense 
of property in the aphides residing on particular branches, and 
vigorously resist any aggression made on them by ants belong- 
ing to another community. It is also highly deserving of re- 
mark that ants and aphides become torpid and revive at the 
same points of temperature ; so that the former, when roused 
into activity by a remission of cold weather, are in no danger 
of starving, because they find their nurses ready to minister to 
their wants. Of the autumnal eggs of the aphides, the ants take 
as much care as of their own larve ; frequently removing them 
from place to place, licking them with their tongue, and attach~ 
‘ing them together by a viscid matter, which preserves them 
sound till the season of hatching. , 
One of the most wonderful discoveries in the history of this 
genus of insects, and for which we are indebted to the present 
‘writer, is the economy of the rufous or Amazonian species; 
which, in the warm afternoons of summer, issue forth in array 
to attack the hives of the black ash-coloured kind, and carry 
off all the larve and nymphs that they can secure. In the 
course of one afternoon, the same phalanx has been seen to 
return thrice to the charge, and to encounter most formidable 
obstacles at each attack; the invaded having fortified and en- 
trenched themselves during the intervals of hostility. The 
Jarve and nymphs, collected during the first and second ins 
cursions, were regularly deposited at the entrance of the 
Amazonian hive, and then carefully lodged in their proper cells 
by the ash-coloured ants belonging to the same establishment, 
on whom devolves the management of the domestic concerns 5 
since these auxiliaries, in fact, construct the common dwelling, 
cater for its inhabitants, take charge of the young brood, and, 
when a change of residence becomes necessary, not only 
select the spot but convey the soldiers to their new quarters. 
The latter, in their turn, remain quiet and apparently idle at 
home, till the hour of marauding again rouses their energy ; 
which hour, about Geneva, is never earlier than two o'clock, 
nor Jater than five. ‘These warriors, indeed, are rather a brave 
than a hardy race: for they never venture out in the rain, nor 
when Reaumur’s thermometer is under 16 in the shade; and 
they are all housed again at six, or half-past six o’clock, in the 
evening, at latest. In this mixed association, the two species 
live on terms of the greatest friendship. ‘The plunderers are 
not carnivorous, rejecting the insects or other animal food 
which their auxiliaries devour; neither do they slaughter many 
ants, nor make any prisoners, nor destroy the nest, in their 
iis . combats 
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combats to obtain larve and nymphs, which form the sole 
object of their expeditions.. In most cases, they direct their 
march straight forwards to the nest that lies most within their 
reach ; the foremost occasionally falling a little back, by de- 
scribing a curve at the sides of the column, and then joining 
some of the lower. ranks, the van thus constantly changing its 
individual composition, It is probable that some detached 
scouts previously reconnoitre the neighbourhood, and take note 
of the sites of those ant-hills which suit their purpose; since, 
otherwise, it is difficult to conceive how they should proceed 
to them with such unerring confidence. ‘The neuters only, it 
may be observed, engage in these plundering expeditions. — In 
one solitary instance, M. Huser saw that they missed their 
aim ;. describing a curved march of more. than fifty paces, 
frequently halting, and dispersing into different directions, 
without finding a nest. They then re-assembled, and returned 
home, but met with no very cordial reception from their 
swarthy hosts; who, by tugging and pulling at them, pro- 
bably. intended to reproach their want of success. When our 
observer put his hand across the line of their march, the 
Amazons moved among his fingers, without attempting to bite. 
He never saw them take food but from the mouth of their 
ash-coloured inmates. ‘ In vain,’ he says, ‘I have offered 
them honey and fruits; they never touched them: but, when 
they were hungry, they approached the auxiliaries, who dis- 
gorged into their mouths the juices which they collected in the 
course of their daily visits to the aphides.’ The author has 
likewise distinctly ascertained that the mining ants also perform 
the part of servants, or auxiliaries to the Amazons: 


‘ The black-cinereons and the miners are, then, the negroes of the 
Amazonian ants: it is among the two first mentioned that the last 
go.ia quest of slaves: they carry them off at a period when their 
instinct is still unfolded; and these ants, bred up in the midst of 
them, make them share the fruit of their industry. But with what 
prudence, with what wisdom, has this institution, which is sometimes 
barbarous among men, been established among those insects which we 
have just described? Here we seencither servitude nor oppression; these 
ants seem never to entertain the slightest suspicion that they are in a 
strange nest : collected from twenty different homes, they live under 
the same roof as if they were sisters ; and their affection discriminates 
the Amazons only to treat them with an increased prodigality of 
care. Nature, profound in her combinations, is aware that old 
ants could not live in peace with strangers: but she is not ignorant 
that the young can consort with those of another species when they 
are early habituated to see them, and to receive their attentions ; 
she also knows that they inspire no aversion in those who have seen 
them born, In conformity with these principles, she has instituted 
the mixed hives ; and herice the Amazons, in their expeditions, never 
carry 
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carry off grown ants, but only their larve and nymphs; and, for 
the same reason, they seek not to kill their enemies, but merely to 
rob them of their young. 

¢ From all these facts, an important truth results with regard to 
the manners of these insects; namely, that their instinct is capable 


of receiving certain modifications. Ants, taken when young, may. 


be tamed, and live with hostile species: it is, therefore, in the first 
days of their existence, that they form those impressions which 
they are destined ever afterward to retain; and the same objects 
which, otherwise, would naturally have excited their hatred, then 
inspire them only with sentiments of love.’ 


The blood-coloured species also adopts the ash-coloured and 
miners as auxiliaries: but they devour small ants and insects, 
conduct their predatory excursions in troops and detachments, 
and not only seize on larve and nymphs, but lead captive the 
enemies whom they subdue, and sometimes occupy the nest 
which they carry by storm. ‘Their inroads, therefore, are more 
destructive than those of the Amazons: but they are likewise 
more limited in extent; since a horde of this species will not 
attack more than five or six nests, in the month of August, 
which comprizes the whole of their annual campaign. 

On the concluding chapter, which presents us with some 
general considerations respecting the talents and characters of 
insects, as they are affected by social or solitary habits, we for- 
bear to touch, both because we have already allotted so much 
room to the more immediate objects of this captivating volume, 
and because we prefer the author’s statements of matters of fact 
to the reasonings which he would deduce from them. We 
cannot, however, close our report without warmly recommend- 
ing the perusal of the original work to the old and the young, 
to the serious and the gay; nor without expressing our most 
ardent desire, that M. Huser may be long enabled to perse- 
vere in that line of observation for which he is so conspicuously 
qualified. 





/ 

Art. I]. DelE£tat de la Poésie Francaise, &c.; i.e. On the 
State of French Poetry in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 
&c. By B. pe Roquerort-FLaméricourt. 8vo. pp. 480- 
Paris. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. 


Ts author of this curious, valuable, and entertaining 
volume is already known to our readers as the editor of 
an excellent glossary of Romanse, which was noticed at consi- 
derable length in our Ixxiiid volume. Accustomed as he has 
been to search the archives of antient French literature with 
patient and sagacious toil, it was natural that his attention 
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should be excited by the prize-question, which the Paris In- 
stitute proposed in 1812: © What was the state of French 
poetry, in-the twelfth and thirteenth centuries? What forms of 
composition principally engaged employment?” As an answer to 
this question, the work before us was originally undertaken, 
and was read before the Institute: but the memoir, in its pris- 
tine form, not having given entire satisfaction, although the 
best which was offered in the competition, the decision was 
adjourned. Meanwhile, the MS. was withdrawn, re-modelled, 
dilated to its present extent, and obtained the prize during 
the following year. It well deserves academic honours and 
pecuniary recompence. 

The introduction notices some of the more antient writers 
who have discussed this subject, such as Fauchet, Legrand, and 
Barbazan. ‘Their errors and deficiencies are pointed out; and 
an elegant panegyric is pronounced on the study of antiquated 
literature, as a mine of fable and of expression to the poet: —as 
a lantern to the history of the dark ages; —as ennobling a country 
in the eye of a patriot by multiplying interesting reminiscences; 
— and as explanatory of the culture of the human race by de- 
fining the influence on nations of their period of infancy. 

In the first chapter, the writer treats of the development 
and progress of the Romanse language, and of its daughter- 
dialects. Much of the matter in this section has been given 
by us in a more condensed form, while we were intent on the 
author’s previous work, (see pp. 486—490. vol. Ixxi.) from the 
preface to which he now borrows largely. ‘The curious anec- 
dote occurs, that, in the eleventh century, the abbey of Saint 
Benedict on the Loire possessed five thousand scholars, lay and 
clerical; and that the Abbot Aubon required of each pupil 
two books as an entrance-fee. ‘Thus a large library was rapidly 
accumulated. Chretien de Troyes, who flourished in the twelfth 
century, is named as the earliest eminent poet of romance 
among the French. The principal dialects of the Romanse 
language are also enumerated: of the southern or Provenzal 
dialects, the Languedocien is preferred; of the northern, the 


Norman. 


M. ve R. says that the best prose-writers, both among the 
antients and among the moderns, began by making verses ; — 
and nations have begun in the same manner. Verses have 
been the first children of genius, and the first teachers 
of eloguence. Of the various faculties of the human mind, 
the most lively and the most ardent is the imagination ; and it 
is accordingly that which is first developed. We learn to 
express sensations, and to combine images, before we learn to 
compare relations and to concatenate arguments. Hence the 

arts 
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arts precede the sciences; and poetry, the most brilliant of 
the arts, may be traced to the very infancy of civil societies. 

. Adissertation on the origin of rime terminates the section, 
"The author is inclined to deduce it with Ravaillere from the 
remains of Latin culture: the invasion of Italy by the Goths 
overthrew, he thinks, the habit of attending to quantity in 
speaking » and rime became in consequence necessary to dis- 
tinguish poetry. In one of our magazines, we recollect to 
have seen a studied dissertation on that subject, which endea-~ 
vours to shew that the Cimbric or Armorican dialects had im- 
memorially employed rime ; that the first Latin rimes on record 
are those of Saint Augustin, relative to the Pelagian contro- 
versy ; and that his adoption of rime resulted from its previous 
use by his Welsh antagonist. ‘To the rimed songs of the bards 
and druids, it is inferred, the Belgic nations owed the first 
use of rime;, and accordingly it is precisely in the epic poems 
of their pupils, the Anglo-norman romancers, that the first 
extensive specimens of vernacular rime occur. If rime bea 
Gothic word, (riem, a thong,) signifying a tie or bond, and 
not derived from the Greek rhythmos, it ought not to be spelled 
rhyme. 

The second chapter treats of French poetry in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries: of the provinces in which it was 
cultivated, of the influence of Norman dominion, and of 
english ascendancy. ‘The vernacular dialect of northern 
france migrated under William the Conqueror into Great 
Britain ; bringing back with it a vast mass of tradition con- 
cerning Arthur, and other British heroes, who became early 
favourites of romance. Much use is made in this chapter of 
fhe excellent dissertations by M. de /a Rue, inserted in the 
twelfth and succeeding volumes of the London Archzologia, 
The minstrels who accompanied William the Conqueror were 
named ‘Taillefer and Berdic. The romance of Horn and 
Hunlaf, and that of Hildebrand, are epitomized, and referred 
to an English origin. 
= The Troubadours of the south, who mostly cultivated song 
siriging, are distinguished from the Trouveres of the north, who 
fnostly cultivated story-telling. ‘There are instances of Pro# 
venzal songs connected by intervals of narrative, as Aucassin 
and Nicolette; and instances of Norman stories enlivened 
by interspersed song, as in Hildebrand: but, in general, the 
north has tended to solitary narrative, and the south to social 
harmony. — With this chapter, ends the first subdivision of 
the work. 
~ Part II. quits the history of poetry to treat of its forms. 
Rime began with the couplet; afterward occur alternate 
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times, and stanzas still more complex. Long and short 
verses, single and double rimes, and various forms of stanza, 
are agreeably exemplified. In the next chapter, the author 
speaks of the manners and office of the poets, of their connec- 
tion with courts, of their reciprocal relation, and of poetic 
societies. ‘The third chapter concerns music, song, the instru- 
ments in use, and the manner in which they were applied to 
adorn and heighten festivity. On the subject of antient musi- 
cal instruments, much new and sound knowlege is displayed, 
derived from an attentive consultation of illuminated manu- 
scripts, and from an extensive comparison of literary authorities. 

In the third part, the author treats of the objects of poetry, 


and first of epic poetry. One chapter is exclusively allotted 


to the old poems concerning Charlemagne; and a second to 
the romances of the Round Table. Walter of Oxford, says 
the author, (p. 142.) during his travels in France, found in 
Brittany an Armorican manuscript intitled Bruty Brenbined: 
which he took over to England, and communicated to Geoffr 
Arthur of Monmouth, afterward bishop of Saint Asaph, a 
learned Benedictine, who, at the request of Robert Count of 
Gloucester, turned it into Latin. From this translation, origi- 
nated the Roman du Brut, which Robert Wace about 1139 
composed in French verse; and hence sprang the vast family 
of romances concerning the court of Arthur. 

A third chapter treats of mixed romances, such as Reynard 
the Fox, which was composed at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century by Perrot de Saint Cloud. 


¢ The romance of the Chevalier au Cygne,’ (says M. nz R. p.162.) 
¢ which contains the history of the conquest of Jerusalem by Godfrey 
of Bouillon, was begun by one Renax and finished by Gandor of 
Douay. It has escaped the notice of several eminent bibliographers. 
Only two manuscripts of it are known, which differ widely from 
each other; the one is in the imperial library, the second in the 
arsenal. This poem consists of nearly thirty thousand lines; it was 
translated into prose during the fourteenth century, and printed in 
the sixteenth. According to custom, the translator has allowed 
himself to curtail, to insert, and to vary many incidents. From the 
printed copy, Constant d’Orville made the analysis inserted in the 
Miélanges tirés d’une grande Bibliotheque.’ 


The editors of Tasso have not been duly attentive to the 
illustrations afforded by this romance. — William of Aquitaine, 
or the short-nosed, is a romance epitomized in this chapter, 
it narrates adventures in Navarre, with which Saracens ot Spaim 
take part. Another Saracenic tale is Garin of Lorraine ; he 
was attached to Charles Martel. Gerard of Nevers is a third 
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story, adapted to supply the French epic poet with an interest 
ing fable. 

__ Allegoric romances are next considered, and an oriental origin 
is assigned to the Romaunt of the Rose. M. ne Rogurrortr 
‘gays that it was originally written in the Hindu tongue by 
Sendebar, a century before the Christianera. It has since been 
translated into Persian, Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Latin, and all 
the modern languages. In the Greek version, the author is 
called Syntipas. 

The ensuing section treats of Tales and Fabliaux, as they 
were Called by the Trouveres ; short narratives, which may be 
read or heard at a single sitting. ‘This is in fact the most ra- 
tional and convenient form of epic poetry: since attention 
tires, and opportunity disappoints, before the reader, or hearer, 
can go through the concatenated incidents of an Iliad. We 
feel inclined to assume it as a law of taste, because it is the 
result of natural convenience, that no epic poet should attempe 
to convene his audience more than seven times: for the 
same people do not continue together above a week; and 
hence seven sittings, or seven books, form the largest allow- 
able dimensions of narrative poetry. The historic progress of 
composition has followed the detection of this law: the early 
romancers wrote very long poems, and were warned into suc- 
cessive abridgments by the yawns of their departing hearers : 
garrulity is the easiest, and stimulation the most difficult at- 
tainment of the poet. 

It is here observed that we have few historic /ab/iaux, (p. 189.) 
but many which are galant, erotic, serious, and pious. They 
are often divided into nine-line stanzas; the verses being 
‘mostly of — syllables, and sometimes terminating with a 
burden, or chorus. Great care is usually taken that the word 
which ends one stanza shall begin the next, such cue-words 
-being useful to the reciter or rememberer. After dinner, or 
after supper, or at fairs to a casual crowd, these recitations 
swere made; and the innkeeper usually gave a meal to the 
bard for amusing the guests at the ordinary. 

Boccaccio, during his stay at Paris, became acquainted with 
the Fabliaux of the Trouveres, many of which had penetrated 
into Italy, and made for himself an epitome of the more popu- 
Jar: this formed the basis of his Decameron, m which he took 
public morality as he found it, and diffused only that which 
every body heard without a blush. Many other writers, such 
as Rabelais, Lafontaine, and even Moliere, are indebted to an- 
tient fabliaux for their happiest incidents; and M. Lorin has 
considered, in an agreeable pamphlet printed in 1811, the ad- 
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vantages to be derived from studying the old writers, in which 
he indicates numberless modern imitations. 

Apologues, or AXsopian fables, next pass under review : — 
then, lyric poetry, and the several forms of song. ‘The Lay 
is here defined to be a short narrative entirely in song ; or, ag 
we should say, a ballad. The Sirvente seems to have given 
origin to the modern epigram, which has more of narrative and 
of point than the antient epigram, which approaches nearer to 
inscription. 

Didactic poetry is made to include satires, moralities, rimed 
proverbs, hymns, epistles, lives of saints, and treatises of natural 
history and science. Curious examples are given in each 
department. 

' Dramatic poetry occupies the concluding section, but is 
hurried over with voluntary negligence, as presenting a field 
too vast for subordinate cultivation. 

_ A rapid survey of the ground on which the writer has 
travelled terminates the work. Observations occur on the 
Jixity of the French language, which the author seems to con- 
sider as an advantage; whereas that plasticity, which can re- 
sume at will in poetry, or even in prose, the antiquated forms 
of expression, appears to us far more desirable. We are grate- 
ful to this writer for curious information neatly disposed con- 
cerning the history of French poetry, especially during its 
most interesting period, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
It was then that French poetry travelled all over Europe; that 
it celebrated the achievements of the heroic or chivalrous age 
of the modern world; that it sought in native opinion and 
imagery its resources of decoration; and that it asserted a 
raciness, a taste of the soil, an unborrowed character, which 
the cold and stiff classic age of Louis XIV. was unable to 

val. 

“ ’ An appendix of documents and a good index are attached to 
the volume, as also the prospectus of a most extensive glossary 
of the literature of the middle age, which the author is medi- 
tating to publish. 





Art. III. De Moreau, &c.; i.e. Of Moreau. By M. Garar. 
8vo. pp 44- Paris, 1814. Imported by De Conchy. 


Price 2s. 


T° the eloquence and candor of M.Garat we paid @ 
+ tribute of applause in Vol. xix. p. 552., and weare glad to 
see so able a pen employed in the justification of Moreau. 
This funeral oration, or biographical panegyric, is dedicated 
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with much propriety to the Emperor of Russia, and may’bé 


_ compared for literary skill with Pliny’s eulogy of Trajan. 


From the abstract of the life of this unfortunate General, 
which we gave in our Ixxvth Vol., p. 184., our readers are 
‘aware that he was bred to the bar, and had imbibed a strict 
attachment to the principles of civil liberty. Forced by cir- 
cumstances into a military career, he carried into it too mucli 
perhaps of the indecisive balancing temper of equity, and of 
the cautious, prudent, circumspect, considerate, foresight of 
the magistrate. Ever firm and never rash, he acquired cele- 
brity as the hero of retreats. He would patiently have dee 
fended his party against the king, or his country against Eu- 
rope, but would never have usurped an undelegated authority, 


~ nor have carried the banners of conquest beyond the Dnieper. 


Independence is more important to a nation than even 
liberty, which is precarious without ity.afid must want security 
and stability. Independence is the vase; and, if that be 
cracked, it is useless to have put into it the purest water. 
Hence all parties, which have recourse to foreign or external. 
aid for the attainment of their ends, are justly blamed; they 
endanger the independence of their country, and can at best 
bestow only a worthless liberty : but Moreau had not thoroughly 
considered this question, or had decided it otherwise; since he 
appears to have been willing to co-operate with the supporters of 
Pichegru, or with the Emperor of Russia, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a constitutional liberty in France. ‘To Moreau, at an early 
period, the French should have adhered ; he was then worthy 
to have become the Washington of their Revolution: but to 
Moreau, in his latter days, they did well not to adhere, since 
he could only have instituted a liberty which would have im- 
paired their independence. 

During the war of the Revolution, France has had in view 
three distinct purposes, any one of which might have been at- 
tained, if it had been made the single and steady object of the 
country: but, by choosing the leaders sometimes for the sake 
of one purpose and sometimes for the sake of another, all have 
been lost. These purposes were, the overturn of their reli- 
gion, the conquest of Europe, and the institution of liberty. 


‘The French have progressively given up the two former, but-- 


ta them.they made sacrifices which have cost the third. They 
threw away the consolidating force of an established clergy, 
for the sake of extirpating religion; they urged on with pre- 
mature extravagance the invasion of eastern Europe, for the 
sake of distancing and dethroning a domestic sovereign who 
disdained homage to liberty ; and now their very freedom is 


We 


shuddering at the touch of foreign protectors. 
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.: We will translate a page or two of M. Garav’s interesting 
and splendid declamation : 2. Lwisom 


‘ O ye, people and kings, who are giving new laws to empires, 
never forget that, even with the purest intentions, error; folly, and 
disaster weave the thread of human destiny, if you trust simply in 
the foresight of individuals, in their talents and their virtues. ~ Unless 
you surround them witha political organization, with a social order 
so constituted that the movements of the passions and the events which 
awaken them have their orbits and their checks assigned, as in those 
ereations of mechanism which have added so much to human power, 
you will have thought and toiled in vain. 

‘ I perceive the smile of ignorance and disdain: —I hear the words, 
theory, dream. He too pronounced these words with a scorn in 
which something of inquietude and much of hatred might be dis- 
cerned ; se pronounced them from the hustings of his throne; se wlio 
of late was so powerful, and fancied himself more potent than public 
opinion. He smiled at those awful warnings of philosophy, which 
are only prophetic because they are the history of all ages past. 
Where is now his power ? I was about to ask where has it been? but 
that the ruins and victims which surround us forbid a doubt of its ex- 
Istence. Yet I attest those immortal spirits, who will eternally be the 
light of the human race, those oracles of social wisdom in England, 
in France, in Europe; I attest the Lockes, and the Montesquieus,— 
who were not deficient in experience since they combined that of every 
age and every nation, —to shew that the united universe would not 
have shaken the power of Napoleon, if he had left it standing on the 
same basis on which the elevation was begun, His very throne un- 
doubtedly would but have carried it higher, had that throne rested on 
the same foundations as the consular authority. He has not fallen 
because he made himself emperor, but because he governed the empire 
with an arbitrary undelegated authority, by volitions which had the 
character of passions, not of laws ; and because he always sneered or 
frowned at the mention of those rights, and of those representatives 
of the people, which alone could have perpetuated his sway by conse- 
crating it, and alone could have formed around his throne and person 
an imperial guard for ever invincible. 

¢ O Alexander, and you especially ye Bourbons, who already pos- 
sess what Alexander has to create,—you whose nation has long since 
been emancipated by the sceptre of your ancestors,— you, who have 
so much suffered and so much pondered during the revolutions which 
tore asunder and re-joined your throne,— you will profit by these 
theories, which are dreams to presumptuous slaves, crimes to uneasy 
tyrants, and eternal laws to enlightened and virtuous princes. These 
laws are not made by man; genius has transcribed them under the 
dictate of nature ; and nature received them from him to whom she 
owes her being, the architect of rolling worlds, of living nations, of 
intelligent minds.’ 


The description of MJoreau’s trial and imprisonment is.ma- 
naged with great dexterity; whatever seemed to require apo- 
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logy is narrated in a manner singularly favourable to the éug- 
gestion of candid and honourable interpretation; and, if J1o- 
yeau made a false step, the friendship of his orator has not 
failed. We recommend this pamphlet as an important study 
to those party-writers, who have occasionally to dissert on an 
eminent character for the purpose of splendid exhibition : they 
may learn from it the art of picturesque illumination, so as to 
bring out every native beauty, and to cover with unaffected 
shade the portions that are suspected of blemish. The style, 
however, is too uniformly magnificent: intervals of simplicity 
are always requisite to render decoration striking. 





Art. IV. Commentaire sur le Thédtre de Voltaire, &.3 tree A 
Commentary on the Dramas of Voltaire. By M. pz LA Harpe. 
Printed after the Autographical MS. of this celebrated Critic 
Svo. pp. 511. Paris. 1814. Imported by De Boffe. | 


HE thirty-third and subsequent volumes of our New Series 
included ample accounts of M. De La Harpe’s * Course 
of Literature :” this Commentary on the Theatre of Voltaire is 
a prior production, but remained in manuscript until now; per- 
haps because the author could not find a publisher, or because 
he had transplanted into his lectures the more valuable obser- 
vations contained in it ;—— or, more probably, because Volzaire, 
in whose library the manuscript was preserved, had bought it in 
from the bookseller. The annotations will be useful to young 
‘writers, and are adapted to teach habits of correct composition; 
but the detail is tediously excessive, and the number of reite- 
rated and insignificant remarks is unaccountable. 

The work is divided into three segments, in the first of which 
are examined one by one the tragedies, in the second the co- 
medies, and in the third the operas of Voltaire. Most of these 
criticisms were progressively inserted in the Mercure de France, 
when the several plays were first acted: but some few inter- 
stitial comments have been written since, in order to complete 
the survey. In the later animadversions, a bitterer taste pre- 
vails than in the earlier. 

C&dipus is the subject of the first analysis; and the tragedy 
of Voltaire is preferred to that of Sophocles, which bears the 
same name and plan. Next succeed Artemira, and Mariamne. 
The Brutus is justly applauded for a fine exposition or opening 
of the plot, for the Roman greatness of the leading character, 
and for scattered maxims of magnanimity ; while it is censured 
for coldness of intrigue, and for the want of progressive in- 
terest. Then follows Eriphyle, which is now forgotten at home, 
and was never known abroad. 
; Zaire 
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Zaire is the master-piece of Voltaire, and of the French 
theatre : it was translated into English by Hill, and had the 
advantage of Garrick’s support in Lusignan. Though the 
characters of Orosman and of Zara are too European for their 
circumstances, the piece is full of fine and pathetic situations ; 
especially the second act, in which Lusignan discovers his 
children. The first and second scenes are epic, rather than- 
dramatic, and form but an aukward exposition. — We should 
have pleasure in following and revising the multitudinous local’ 
criticisms of the author; but, as they mostly respect questions 
of French language and idiom, they would excite only feeble’ 
interest here. 

The analysis follows of Adelaide du Guesclin, of the death 
of. Czsar, (which, like all the Roman subjects of Voltaire, is 
nobly and classically treated,) of Alzire, an improbable but 
beautiful poem, and of Zulima, an unfortunate imitation of: 
Racine’s Bajazet. 

Various controversial letters intervene; after which, the 
analysis of the tragedies is resumed ; Mahomet: Semiramis: 
Merope: Orestes: Catilina: The Orphan of China: ‘Tancred : 
Olympia: The Triumvirate: The Scythians: The Guebres : 
Sophonisba: ‘The Laws of Minos: Don Pedro: Atreus and 
Thyestes : Agathocles; and Irene. In general, the preference 
is awarded to the Roman subjects: of the Greek plays, Me- 
rope obtains the palm; and of the newer topics, Mahomet. 

Remarks succeed on the comedies, and gn the operas, which 
are censured with merited but unexpected harshness. The 
tragedies of Rowe approach nearer to those of Voltaire than 
the dramas of any other English poet. They frequently display 
an artful fable, situations deeply pathetic, and maxims of mag- 
nanimity: but the style of Rowe is perhaps looser and less 
classical ; and he is less perpetually intent on the pleasure of 


the audience. Rowe is apt to convert himself into one of his 
heroes, and Voltaire into one of his spectators. 
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Art. V. Esprit de J. F. de la ey &ec.; i.e. The Spirit of 
J. F. dela Harpe, of the French Academy; with a Biographical 
Notice of this Academician. 12mo. Paris. 1814. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price 3s. 6d. sewed. 


ppasaare it may be said that M. de /a Harpe fills too volu- 
minous a space in the libraries of French literature. Emi- 
nent rather than great in epistolary and dramatic poetry, and 
laurelled rather than excellent in funeral eulogy, his weightiest 
claims to admiration repose on his critical exertions ; many of 
which were separately published in periodical journals, and 

Hh 4 finally 
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nally eolleeted and embodied in his Course of Literature. .That. 
work still passes’ for classical in France, and has transferred 
from JMJarmontel to its author the appellation of the: French 
Quintilian. 

He was born in 1989' ; and his father, a knight of Saint 
Louis, having died during his infancy, and left no provision for 
the family, the Sisters of Charity, an order of nuns, who dex 
voted themselves to benevolent offices, undertook the care of 
his early life, and placed him at a proper age in the school for 
orphans. He availed himself eagerly of this opportunity of 
instruction; and, having been distinguished at the public 
examinations by his intelligent and beautiful recitation of 
French poetry, he was noticed by M. Asselin, then principal 
of the Harcourt-college, and invited to continue his studies: at 
that institution. Some exhibition, or purse, was obtained for 
him, and the generosity of M. Asselin provided for remaining 
deficiencies i in his means of finance. 

‘ While ‘at college,’ La Harpe exercised himself in making 
verses ; and one of his fellow-students, who had written a satire 
on the professor of theology, applied to La Harpe for correc- 
tions, which he suggested. Soon afterward, a satire on — 
M. Asselin was in circulation 5 and the detection of La Harpe’s 
concurrence in a former instance occasioned his being sus- 
pected in this. A-cry of ingratitude was therefore raised against 
the young epigrammatist ; in defiance of his protestations, his 
supposed crime was even consigned to the notice of the police; 
and. he was committed to a house of correction for the alleged 
Offence. It was soon discovered, however, that La Harpe had 
rio hand in this second libel, and he was liberated: but the 
remembrance of a degrading punishment embittered his temper, 
and contributed probably to that asperity of independence with 
which, in his early writings, he inveighs against ene 
pestraint. 

« The first publications of La Harpe excited the attention of 
Voltaire, who invited him to Ferney; where he performed and 
was applauded at the private theatre of the philosopher, and was 
thus induced to undertake the dramatic career as an author, 
He married young: his figure was small, but correct ; natu- 
rally serious in the company of men, he acquired in that of 
women a dramatic animation, and was much invited to the 
blue-stocking parties of Paris, given by Mad. Tencin, Mad, 

vin, and other accomplished ladies. — He had furnished 

to the journals many anonymous criticisms : but his first onys 
mous publication was a volume of Heroids, or Poetic Epis 
tles; among which may be pointed out as the best the epistle 
from a monk of La Jrappe to the Abbé Rance. ges 

on lime 
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Felime is also a pleasing poem. — His dramatic productions were: 


numerous: but the tragedy of Warwick was at the theatre 


the most splendidly successful of them all. Coriolanus, Phi- 


Joctetes, Virginia, The Barmecides, Johanna of Naples, Me- 


lanie, are the titles of his other tragic plays. He wrote some 
comedies with less applause.—In the collection of his funeral 
eulogies, may be distinguished that of Racine. 

During the life-time of Voltaire, La Harpe preserved a con- 
nection with him, which favoured literary success, but which’ 
involved a profession of philosophic sentiments : but, after the 
death of the former, he renounced his infidelity, and in a 
course of lectures on the history of literature, which he was 
delivering at the Lyceum in 1795, publicly declared his recan- 
tation. His subsequent works had always for their object to 
impress on public opinion a counter-revolutionary tendency; 
and the pamphlet intitled Fanatisme de la Langue Revalutionnaire 
has a grammatical and critical value. — He died in the most 
pious frame of mind. Feeling his end approach, he gave his 
hand to M. de Fontanes, and said: “ I thank Heaven that my 
head remains clear enough to tell you how much I prize the 
hopes and consolations of religion.” On the day after this 
interview, he was no more. 

From the various prose-works of La Harpe, the editor of 
this volume has selected the most striking beauties, which he 
has reprinted apart; and they form a series of eloquent sen- 
tences, relating to critical more frequently than to moral topics. 
These sentences have usually an eloquent turn of phrase, de- 
pending on antithesis; but the thoughts themselves have not 
always the merit of soundness or clearness. We translate a 
scattered score : 


© Models of all kinds precede rules. Genius considers nature, and 
embellishes while it imitates. Observers contemplate the tail’ of 
genius, and develope, by analysis, the secret of its miracles.’ 

. © The imperfection of the /Eneid, and the perfection of the 
Georgics, conspire to prove the prodigious distance that subsists 
between the best didactic poem and so vast a creatiyn as the epopea.’ 

‘ Folly is like infancy, interesting because it conceals nothing.’ 

« Kings are rarely wicked, because they have no interest in being 
so : they seldom do any other harm than that which they suffer to be 
done.’ 

§ Bad princes, after they are dead, are only praised in the funeral 
ceremony : to the vain dignity of their ashes, are addressed the last 
lies of flattery, which then speeds from their tomb to deceive their 
successors.’ 

' © The eulogy of a great man is commonly a struggle against pre. 
judice.’ 

ms The minister of God’s word has no where more power and dig- 
mity than in the pulpit. Elsewhere, he is a man speaking to a ; 
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here, he is a being of another kind, elevated between heaven and, 
earth ; a mediator, whom God places between his creatures and hime 
self. Independently of the considerations of time, he announces the 
oracles of eternity. The very place in which he speaks, and his 
eongregation listen to him, confounds and extinguishes all other 

eatness, to leave solely his own apparent. Kings bow, like nations, 
before his tribunal, and attend there for instruction. All that sur. 
rounds him adds new weight to his words. His voice echoes in a 
hallowed precinct, and amid the silence of universal collectedness, 
If he calls God to witness, God is present at the altar; if he 
announces the nothingness of life, death is near him, to point out to 
the hearers that they are seated over graves.’ 

‘ The power of forgetting is one of the blessings of man: he 
could not bear at once ihe whole past, and the whole present. But 
this faculty, like every other, requires moderation ; he who forgets 
too much or too soon has not learnt enough or corrected enough.’ 

¢ Neatness is the ornament of old age.’ 

¢ In poetry, nothing atones for the want of imagination or interest.’ 

¢ It is by compressing ideas, not by heaping words, that profun- 
dity is obtained.’ 

¢ We ought to abuse nothing, least of all the patience of the public,® 

$ Great things should be said in plain words.’ 


© J,’ Anglois indépendant, et libre autant que brave, 
Des caprices de cour ne fut jamais esclave. 
Nous ne Pavons point vu régler, jusqu’a ce jours 
Sur la faveur des rois sa haine ou son amour ; 
Contre un tel préjugé son dme est aguerrie ; 
Souvent contre le tréne il defend la patric. 
Ses rois le savent trop: ce peuple citoyen 
Ose attaquer leur choix et soutenir le sien. 
Nul a ses souverains ne rend autant d’hommage ; 
Mais sous ces vains a consacrés par Pusage, 
dl garde une fierté qu’ils craignent d’éprouver ; 
Ll les sert @ genoux, mais il sait les braver.’ 


¢ No author is so wounding to the conscience of a bad king aq 
Tacitus.’ 

‘ It is by examining his own ideas with rigid exactness, that an 
author learns to think with precision ; he can only save the work of 
criticism by doing it himself.’ 

‘ The finest present, which Heaven could make to man, would be 
to unite under the diadem genius and virtue.’ 

¢ Glory is judged, bounty is loved.’ 

« It is more difficult to support than to attain elevation.’ 

¢ Pope’s art of pleasantry is always one and the same; it consists 
in coupling a great object and a little one.’ 


Our readers may judge of M. de La Harpe’s strength of 
wing from these flights, or flutters ; and they will perhaps agree 
with us that he is rather the pupil of accomplishment than thé 
hero of nature: that good masters, good books, and good 
Sno : 5 society; 
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society, infused the ideas which he pours out, but that he ob- 
served little and invented less. In short, he draws from the 
cistern, — not from the well, a water somewhat noisy and 
somewhat turbid. 

In volumes xxxiii.i— xxxvii. of our New Series, we examined 
at length that Course of Literature which has furnished the 
principal citations in this epitome. We praised the author’s 
comprehensive plan, proportionate distribution, exemplary in- 
dustry, and judicious adoption of received opinions in cri- 
ticism. We discovered most originality and felicity in his 
dramatic strictures: but we thought that his style exhibited 
symptoms of the decay of taste, by repeated efforts at turgidity 
and a want of precision. We again refer our readers to that 
extended analysis. ° 








” ~~ 


Art. VI. Guillaume le Franc-Parleur, &c.3 i.e William the 
Free Speaker, or Observations on French Manners at the Begin 
ning of the 19th Century; a Continuation of the Hermit 4 the 
Chaussée d’ Antin. Bythesame Author. Vol.I. 12mo. Paris. 
1815. Imported by De Boffe. Price 6s. 


Parts Chit Chat; or a View of the Society, Manners, Customs, 
- Literature, and Amusements of the Parisians, being a Translation 
of “ Guillaume le Franc-Parleur,’’ and a Sequel to “ L’ Hermite 
de la Chaussée d’Antin.”? rzmo. 2 Vols. Boards. Hookham. 
1815. : 


TT! Hermit of the Chaussée d Antin was reviewed by us in 
Vol. Ixxii., p. 465.3; and this sequel to that work has the 
same character of form and of merit. Like the Tatler, it con- 
sists of a series of numbers, which were separately and succes- 
sively published in a regular newspaper, and are now reprinted 
collectively. Sometimes a moral exhortation, oftener a sketch 
of individual manners, and occasionally a description of Parisian 
institutions, form the topics of the author; whose freedom of 
speech, however, is discoverable only in the title-page. Heisa 
royalist, and practises that respectful and decorous awe before 
the sovereign which teaches order, prepares obedience, and 
constitutes the habitual virtue of the party. 

We shall resume the analytical form of our preceding article, 
specify the contents of the several papers, and pass a few 
comments on the mote interesting ; which rival in variety those 
of M. Salgues noticed in M. R. Vol. Ixxiit., p. 528. | 
_ The first describes William the Free Speaker; and it hence 
appears that liberty of tongue must be terribly confined, where 
it passes for courage to talk harshly of the administration of 
ten years preceding. No. ii, paints the restoration of the a 
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iii. A Symposium, or supper-dialogue, on the importance of 
confiding public situations only to the talents and probity of 
the country. No. iv. A sketch of Paris. v. A lively satire on the 
extravagant claims of the royalists, every one of whom seems 
to expect from the restored prince a distinguished situation, 
and an immortal nobility. vi. On Suicide. vii. Indecision of 
modern manners. ‘The old usages of the French nation have 
been greatly shaken during the Revolution; and there is as yet 
no exemplary class which can give a national fashion to the new 
modes now under trial. Hence the variety of hours, dresses, 
studies, and pursuits, prevalent at Paris. ‘his indecision may 
terminate in a tasteful selection of that which is best every 
where : but, at present, the dominion of fashion is in a state of 
anarchy, and no one has authority enough to lead the ton. — 
No. viii. describes the baths of Paris, but not so well as Lucian 
praises the bath of Hippias. No. ix. treats of caricature, and wilt 
supply a convenient extract, which we shall quote from the 
English translation of the work : 


¢ Some people of precise taste have set themselves against the 
practice of caricaturing ; and they can see nothing in it but the 

ossest satire, alike hurtful to public morals, which it outrages, and 
to art itself, which it degrades, Iam not of that opinion; and I 
claim that as aright for Painting, which has been considered the duty 
of Poetry that of passing “ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,’? — and I believe that we may laugh as safely at the extra- 
vagancies of Leonardo da Vinci as at Moliere’s farces. 

‘ There seems to me to be something wrong in the etymology of 
the word caricature, as if it had been intended either to do honour to, 
or to lay blame upon the Italians, on account of a species of compo- 
sition, of which many examples may be found in those wrecks of an- 
tiquity which time has not destroyed. 

‘ Are the three figures of Anchises, Eneas, and Ascanius, drawn 
with pig’s heads, and recently found at Herculaneum, any thing but 
caricatures ? 

¢ Can there be a better, or more laughable caricature than the 

painting upon an Etruscan vase, published by Winckelman, where 
‘we see Jupiter carrying a ladder, in order to get into Alemene’s bed- 
chamber, through the window, whilst Mercury officiously holds the 
lanthorn, to give light to this nocturnal adventure ? 
* It is, in ed to the true restorers of the art of painting, Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, that we are indebted for the first 
caricatures that have appeared in modern times. It was in one of 
the whimsical movements of his pencil, in which his unruly imagi- 
nation often indulged, that Michael painted, for the Italian comedy, 
the revels of Punchinello and Harlequin; an extravagant composi- 
tion, in which, nevertheless, one may, in certain points, recognize 
the painter of the “ Last Judgment.” 

¢ I do not believe that the Fealians, in this branch of the art, found 


@ny imitators in France before the end of the 16th century; an era 
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at.which appeared the famous * Procession of the League.” The 
painter of this ingenious and forcible raillery is unknown ; but it gave 
the death-blow to that political monster. ere 
_ © The talent of caricaturé consists in perceiving and in catching 
with facility the real foible, or sentiment, that may exist with. respect, 
to any object or particular circumstance, and then carrying it to that 
point of exaggeration, which, without destroying the resemblance, 
shall yet have the effect of rendering it ridiculous. What is parti- 
cularly required in the sketcher of such compositions is wit; but 
that kind of wit in which malice and gaiety are the principal ingre- 

dients, seasoned almost always with a Fittle absurdity. z 

‘ Caricature has this in common with parody, which it also resembles 
much in other respects — that it always succeeds best in proportion 
a8 it is exercised upon the most elevated objects, whether physical or 
moral, and as it shocks probability by making truth ridiculous. 

' © There are very few great painters who have not, at times, in- 
dulged in this vein; but as they always have attached very little im- 
portance to those scratchings, so their names have seldom been 
handed down with those ephemeral productions, whose existence has 
only been prolonged by the talent with which they were executed. 
_ € Guichi and Callot have nevertheless found out the secret of estas 
blishing a solid reputation upon this very slight basis; and in the 
find such a number of figures, so fan- 
tastic, grotesque, and original, that they have become almost pro- 
verbial in painting. His ‘* Temptation of St. Athony”’ is a rich 
mine, from whence the most eminent painters have not been ashamed 
to draw forth hints, which they have only had the trouble of improv- 
ing according to their subjects. 

‘ An attempt to caricature the history of France might begia 
about the time of the Orleans regency. Some amateurs have yet 
preserved a few of the caricatures of that period, which are not less 
marked by the spirit and originality of their composition, than by the 
great licences which they take with respect to their subject. 

« Itis true that scandalous anecdotes of similar import accuse the 
Prince of great irregularities; but his extraordinary worth is more 
particularly attested. ‘The author of the Philippics in verse was im- 

risoned during a long period, whilst the artist who executed the 
hilippics in caricature was never inquired after. This difference of 
treatment to two people guilty of the same offence, may be under- 
stood from the character of the Prince himself: the author of the 
verses had calumniated his heart ; the caricaturist merely laughed at 


‘his foibles. 


‘ The reign of Lewis XV. was fertile in caricatures; his mis- 
tresses, many of his generals, and some of his ministers afforded too 
much sport for the malignant, to be permitted to pass free from cen- 
sure. in one of those caricatures, a fish-woman is represented paying 
her compliments to a gay dae in a court-dress, upon whose train 
was written, “ The barrel always smells of the herring.”? In another, 
lawyers were seen riding upon asses, on the road to Pontoise. The 
song of “ La Bourbonnaise”’ furnished upwards of twenty caricatures, 
in which the fair favourite of the day was not spared; whilst the Je- 
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suits, the Insurgents, the Anglomanians, the Plenary Court, &c. 
were all subjects upon which the fabricators of epigrams, vaude- 
villes, and caricatures made a happy exercise of their art. 
. © A person of.a pleasing and ready talent took it into his head, 
not less than thirty years 280» to collect, in the galleries and in the 
gardens of the Palais Royal, the portraits of all the most remarkable 
characters of that era, upon the plan of distinguishing each by cari- 
caturing their dress, their manners, and their oddities. These 
designs of Dubucourt made a great noise at the time, and, at the pre- 
sent day, are in much request with collectors. 
¢ The Revolution inundated France with a deluge of caricatures, 
in which every event of the passing day, every sitting of the National 
Assembly, every circumstance in the life of the principal deputies, 
were each, in their turn, exposed to public derision. Here, however, 
was plainly seen our inferiority in political caricature, in which the 
English far surpass us. That deficiency of taste, which yet represses 
their advance in the arts, so far from being an obstacle to them in this 
respect, is actually the cause of their success. Without ever being 
checked by the fear of breaking through rules, of wounding pro- 
priety, or of insulting common sense, they give a full scope to their 
wandering imaginations, and produce laughable monstrosities with 
an unexampled fertility. The graver, as rapid as the pencil, again 
outdoes the imperfections of the drawing ; and amateurs of all ranks 
may, at a cheap rate, satisfy their respective tastes for burlesque 
presentations. 
_ € The completest collection of caricatures in Europe belongs to 
the Queen of England. The cabinet which this Princess has formed 
for them is entrusted to the care of a particular person, who has se- 
yeral others under his direction, each of whom has his specific de- 
artment. It is worthy of notice, that amongst the numerous port- 
folios, in which are carefully classed and arranged innumerable en- 
vings, there are several entirely filled with caricatures in which 
er Majesty is herself the subject of ridicule. 
_ * It would be difficult to explain the inferiority of our caricatures, 
when compared with the English, in a task which, above all things, 
seems to require the qualities which distinguish the French character; 
such as gaiety, vivacity, and the capacity of understanding and feel- 
ing the ridiculous. I would wish even to derive something honour- 
able to our urbanity, and to our natural goodness of heart, from the 
superiority that our neighbours possess over us on this score; but 
what good is there in concealing the truth ?— Our painters are not 
yet rich enough to pay flatterers ! 
_ © For these fifteen years, Martinet’s shop, the very museum of 
garicatures, has not offered ten to public view that deserve to be no- 
ticed. Buonaparte was not born in a joking humour; he knew that 
his authority must fall as soon as folks began to laugh at him; and 
for that reason he never afforded us any. opportunity 6 gaiety. The 
graver enjoyed no more liberty than the pen; and the lynx-eyed Ars 
us of censorship kept as sharp‘a look-out upon engravings as upon 
coche. Our designers were therefore constrained to confine their 
sketches to the costume of the day; and in that particular walk of 
the art, the collections of incredibles, wonderfuls, and of supreme bon 
ton, 
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ton, are sought after, as memorials of our fashions, so much the more 


valuable, because that our most celebrated artists did not disdain to 
apply their talent to that pursuit.’ 


No. x. describes the Turkish garden at Paris. xi. A dialogue 
of the dead, which satirizes the versatility of the Parisian joure 
nalists. xii. Tablets, by aman of the world. ‘This paper includes 
an anecdote of Duclos, who wrote a novel called Acajou, adapted 
to a set of prints engraved for another work, of which the 
manuscript was suppressed. No. xiil., on literary property, 
advocates the proposition that copy-rights ought to be perpetual 
in the families of authors, and not to expire after five, ten, or 
fifteen years. No. xiv. The Birth-day, and the day after,is an 
excellent satire on profusion, wholly founded on French man- 
ners. xv. Moral pathology. The author hints that, during the 
revolutionary period, the tendency was to madness and phrenzy, 
but that now it is to imbecillity. This is not quite a prudent 
admission for a royalist. ‘The health of the women has suf- 
fered less than that of the men: but they are attacked with 
vertigoes, which terminate in mysticism. No. xvi. attaches to a 
romantic anecdote the true description of the establishment for 
.. nurses at Paris. No. xvil., which disserts on mendicity, praises 

the Count of Pontecoulant ; who, while prefect of the depart- 
ment of the Dyle, instituted at Brussels a refuge for the desti- 
tute, and succeeded in abolishing there the practice of begging. 
xviii. A defence of some institutions of Bonaparte, of which the 
more violent royalists had urged the suppression; such as the 
Polytechnic. school, the National Institute, and the Repository 
for Models of Mechanism. No. xix. Anecdotes of courtiers, 
No. xx. depicts with comic truth of nature a journey in a 


French Diligence. xxi. The disappointments of a noble pro-_ 


vincial, from ignorance of the hours of Paris. xxii. A history of 
two royalist-brothers involved in opposite revolutionary circume 
stances ; and No. xxiii. of two cousins jacobinically disposed, 
whose career diverges not less fatally. No. xxiv. continues the 
story begun in number twenty-one, and indemnifies the noble 
provincial for his disappointments by an agreeable marriage. 
xxv. On the Foundling Hospital of Paris: it receives indiscrim- 
inately, and without recommendation, all forsaken and exposed 
children; the London hospital with that title does not merit its 
name. Vincent de Paul founded the Parisian institution; in 
which it is remarkable that the number of deserted children was 
greatly less during the Revolution than before. —The twenty- 
sixth and concluding paper contains the memoirs of a footman, 
who served a variety of masters during the twenty-five years of 
the revolutionary period. 

- This publication contains many pictures of French nature, 
which are instructive for their fidelity, peculiarity, and locality. 


The 
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The marthers of foreign countries, in the classes least exposed 
to indiscriminate intercourse, can in no way so amusingly be 
studied, as in anecdotic sketches of middle life painted by a 
sensible native observer. All the delineations have not equal 


-vivacity and merit; and perhaps it would have been better ta 
“make a selection of the more interesting, than to translate the 
entire book for English perusal. The former lucubrations of 


this Hermit would also supply several agreeable papers; and 
thus the beauties of the French Tatler might be imported, 
without a needless appendage of local frivolities. 
Books of this kind are often truly useful. Without the ex- 
ence, or the danger, of theatrical dissipation, the corrective 
influence of good comedy is insensibly exerted by the Steeles 
and Addisons, the Bruyeres and J——s*. To every-day- 
manners ei apply the gentlest sneer of ridicule, and brush 





from our habits their apparent stains with the softest whisk of 


satire. The figures are indicated in a mirror: but we guess 
where the reflection originates ; and thus the laziness of the 
social man is best aroused to practise every neatness of decorum, 
and every polish of propriety. 

‘The two English volumes contain the entire work: but, as 


we have intimated, one of the two would have sufficed to fur- 


nish all the papers which can be interesting in this country. 
The translation is executed with fidelity, though not with re- 


*markable skill. In Number xv. for instance, (Vol. i. p. 207.) 
“the substitution of the word folly, for the word imbecillity 


which occurs in the original, has blunted the point of an acute 


‘ epigrammatic hint. In number xviii. mention is made of pyra- 


midal bee-hives; the use of which, in preference to round 
hives, has been defended by M. Ducouedic in his Journée de 
? Homme des Champs. — The travelled reader will peruse these 
volumes with frequent gratification. 





Art. VII. Contes, Nouvelles, &c.; i.e. Tales, Novels, and other 
posthumous Pieces of Gottlich Conrad Pfeffel, of the Royal Prus- 
sian Academy, and Member of the Society of Sciences and Arts 
| of the Upper and Lower Rhine. Translated from the German: 
Se samy by a dedicatory Letter to M. Chdteaubriand ; and 
followed by Reflections on the present State of the Press and the 

Literature of France. By M.Ménéz pe ta Toucue. 2 Vols. 
“ 12mo. Paris. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. Price gs. sewed. 


N MéuHE£E DE LA Tovucue is not unknown either in the 
* literary or the political world: he published at Ham- 
burgh an account of his intercourse with the British office for 
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ey * The address to the reader, in this publication, is signed E. J. 
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: foreign affairs; and he threw an unwelcome and disagreeable 


light on many transactions connected with the negotiations of 
Mr. Drake at Munich. The.same sarcastic jacobinical tone of 
commentary, which accompanied his former effusions, con- 
tinues to creak from his pen ; and he now attacks the Reflexions 
Politiques sur quelques Fecrits du Jour, \ately published by Chateau 
briand, with all his inveterate hostility to the favourers of 
royalty. He is probably afraid, however, of drawing too much 
attention to these political effusions, and has very singularly 
attached them as head and tail-pieces to a translation from the 
German of some tales, or novellets, of Pfefel. ‘The first half 
of the first volume is a repulse of Chateaubriand’s attack on 


the writings of the regicides ; and the second half is a romantic 


story, of which the scene lies in Scotland. The first half of 
the second volume is a sentimental pathetic correspondence 
between German lovers; and the second half is a critical com- 
mentary on the new constitutional law respecting the liberty ot 
the press at Paris. This union of wire and feather, or of lead 
and cork, is imitated seemingly from the angler: but, whether 
the author hopes to catch custom or connivance by it, we are 
at a loss to guess. Is it to sell or to shelter his book, that dull 
politics are coupled with amusing tales, or that bold politics 


- are streaked over with a tinsel of frivolity ? 


For the use of English readers, no one will think of trans- 
lating the introductory letter to M. Chateaubriand : who is more 
than the Salmasius of the new Miltonic controversy, and will 


-not be written down by the unpruned quill of M. Ménée. 


Neither can the argument in behalf of the liberty of the press 


be of importance in this country ; because it chiefly censures 


a specific law wholly different from our own. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with noticing the two little romances 
of Pfeffel. 

This German author is a’ younger brother of the Frederic 
Pfeffel who is so well known in the diplomatic world. He 
was. born at Colmar, educated partly at Friburg and partly at 
Strasburg, and, after having completed his studies in the uni- 
versity, was attacked with an ophthalmia; which progressively 
deprived him of sight. He has written tales both in verse and 


‘prose, which display a cultivated fancy and a feeling heart: but 


he died at an early age, regretted by genius and affection. One 
of these tales is intitled Matilda. he heroine is a Scotish 
heiress, whom her uncle, a widower, is endeavouring to marry 
under a papal dispensation; but the young lady is not in love 
with her guardian, and elopes from his house to assume in 
‘Argyle-shire the disguise of a farmer’s daughter. The young 
Duke of Argyle sees her, and, to facilitate access, pretends to 
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be only a huntsman of the duke; when the parties, mutually 
unknown, fall vehemently in love with each other. Mean- 
while, the king makes arrangements to marry his ward, the 
Duke of Argyle, to Matilda, the niece of Malcolm Dunbar, and 
applies for the uncle’s co-operation. The young parties are 
consulted, and refuse each other for their unknown favourite : 
but at length they meet at court, and discover that their reci- 
procal attachment had anticipated the king’s wishes. 


The fable of this novel is ingenious, and the interest is con- 
tinually progressive ; except that the catastrophe is too cir- 
cumstantially related, and with too many details which are 
foreseen. ‘The local colouring is not good, and is indeed bet- 
ter suited for Devonshire than for the remote north. If some- 
thing more of military agency had been interspersed, this ad- 
venture, however, would be well adapted for poetry. We 
tecommend it to the attention of Mr. Walter Scott; he is 
usually unfortunate in the structure of his story, and seldom 
renders his plot sufficiently distinct, compact, finished, and 
critical: but his poetic colouring has the vivacity and rapidity 
of vision, while his poetic language possesses the euphony and 
Sympathy of music; and though, like Ariosto, his course be- 
wilders, his path delights. Here, the design or fable, which he 
is apt to neglect, is ready made and well constructed ; and 
only the colouring, which he executes so ably, requires to be 
perpetually enlivened. 


The other of these German romances bears the title of 
Adolphus and Rosina. The heroine is the only daughter of a 
rich farmer, who attends for instruction a school-master in the 
neighbouring village, and falls in love with his son Adolphus : 
but the lady’s father, having other views, contrives that the 
young man shall be kidnapped by a Prussian recruiting ser- 
jeant. He then proposes to his daughter a young inn-keeper, 
whom she steadily refuses. Meanwhile, Adolphus acquires 
military distinction, and forms a friendship with the noble 
proprietor of the farmer’s estate, by whose good offices all ob- 
stacles are removed, and the lovers are made happy. This 
tale is better related than the first, and abounds more with 


traits of manners, pathetic effusions, various characters, and 
pictures of German peculiarity. 
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Art. VIII. Discours; &c.; i.e. A Discourse on the Question,. 


«© What are the Means of rendering Theatres conducive to Public 
Morality and Taste?” By A. Depa. 1zmo. pp.40. Paris. 
1814. 
[ss short but elegant dissertation was crowned last year by 
the Academy of Bourdeaux, as containing the best answer 
to their prize-question, ‘* What are the wisest methods of ren- 
dering theatrical exhibitions conducive to the amelioration of 
taste and of morals?” The author begins by observing that a 
partiality for spectacle and for mimicry is instinctive in the human 
animal ; and that the savage nations, as well as the most civil- 
ized, have their shows and dances, their farcical and their 
magical performances. He then traces the gradual evolution 
of rude song and pantomime into tragedy and comedy. 

That exhibitions of every kind tend to evolve, to strengthen, 
and to unfold the sympathetic emotions, is notorious: but, 
although the feelings of a multitude have naturally for their 
object the well-being of that multitude, in some cases the dis- 
play of them becomes exceptionable. Aristophanes, for in- 
stance, sometimes excites the lewd and sometimes the seditious 
passions, in a degree that is dangerous to public morality and 
order. Hence, in the present author’s estimation, the necessity 
of some controul of the magistrate over the pieces that are to 
be represented. He is not of opinion that the good sense of 
the people can be trusted with the censorship of the theatre, or 
that they would desert the immoral and hiss the seditious plays: 
he thinks, on the contrary, that a dramatic board, or academy 
of theatrical judges, should every where exist. ‘These play- 
house critics are to consist of poets, reviewers, retired actors, 
or other men of letters, habituated to such studies ; and they 
are to cause the whole theatrical literature to be written anew, 
so as to preserve all that is beautiful, to omit all that is excep- 
tionable, and to import all that is instructive. Every violation 
of historic truth and of local costume is to be discarded; and 
all catastrophes in which virtue is made ridiculous, or vicé 
triumphant, are to be reformed on the severer principle of 
final retribution. — Thus the theatre is to be made to rival the 
pulpit in purity, and to surpass it in efficacy of instruction 3 
and bishops themselves are to display their exemplary presence 
in the side-boxes. 

We think that this agreeable little pamphlet well deserves to 
be translated for insertion in some of our periodical publi- 
cations ; the editors of which are not always sufficiently alert 
and attentive in sending over to the Continent for supplies of 
fresh and fashionable trifles of literature. 
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Art. IX. Archives des Découveries, &e.3 i. ¢ Archives of the 


Discoveries and New Inventions made in the Sciences, Arts, and 

» Manufactures, both in France and in foreign Countries, during the 

Year 1813. 8vo. pp. 482. Paris. 1814. Imported by De 

. Boffe. Price 12s. sewed. 
I" is scarcely necessary to say that this volume proceeds on 

the same plan with,those which have before come under our 

notice, and may be regarded as an exact continuation of them *. 

‘The contents of it are first divided into three sections, viz. 

Sciences, Fine Arts, and Mechanical Arts ; and these sections are 

subdivided into a great number of heads, corresponding with 


:the different ‘subjects that are treated. The section on the 


Sciences contains the following subjects: natural history, na- 
tural philosophy, chemistry, medicine and surgery, pharmacy, 
mathematics, rural and domestic economy, and the veterinary 
art; and natural history is again divided into geology, zoology, 
botany, and mineralogy. 

_ The work commences with an abstract of a paper by M. Len- 
glet, on the differences of the earthy strata, and the several epochs 
of their formation. The author particularly points out the effects 
of volcanoes, and of alluvial depositions, and afterward dwells 
on the singular discoveries that have been made respecting fos- 
sil animal remains. He makes, also, some interesting observ- 
ations on the variations which distinguish the two hemispheres, 
and which, he conceives, throw considerable light on the nature 
of the revolutions which the globe has experienced. He re- 
marks that ‘ the difference in the extent and temperature of 
the two oceans, the form of the continents, the excess of the 
southern degrees over the corresponding degrees of our hemi- 


sphere, the inequality of the different meridians at the same 


distances from the same pole, the depression of the calcareous 
mountains towards the north and towards the equator, the 
rarity of the same substance in tle southern hemisphere, &c. &c. 
all these irregularities seem to be derived from the same causes.’ 
Of these causes he points out two: 1st, the difference between 
the inferior and the superior tides; 2d. the alternate accelera- 
tion and retardation of our planet, and the long revolution of 
the poles of the equator round the poles of the ecliptic. These 
d causes of revolution are not supposed to supersede the 
effect of the less causes, which are every where acting on a 
more confined scale ; and the oscillation of a part of the ocean, 
from one hemisphere to the: other, may alone explain the 
reatest number of the known facts. The idea, that each of 
e hemispheres is alternately subject to this kind of submersion, 
during the space of many ages, seems to be a cause of sufficient 
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magnitude to account for any supposable change, which we 
behold on the surface°of the globe; and, without suffering 
‘ourselves to be blindly led -by a conjectural hypothesis, it may 
be desirable to bear it in mind, and observe how far it accords 
with existing phenomena. i9 | 
An account of M. Cuvier’s discoveries respecting the bones 
of quadrupeds found in the interior of the earth next follows ; 
and they must be ranked among the most extraordinary and im- 
portant that have occurred in modern times: but, as we appre- 
-hend that they are well known to most of our readers, we shall 
fot enlarge on them in this place. M. Charpentier’s account 
of the granitic earth of the Pyrenees succeeds; and afterward 
two papers on some remarkable tgbular cavities which exist in 
St. Peter’s hill near Maestricht. "They are described by M. 
Mathieu under the title of geological organ-pipes, from their 
peculiar figure: but he seems at a loss to account for their 
formation. M. Gillet-Laumont supposes them to have been 
formed by the water, that formerly covered the strata in which 
_ they exist, displacing some soft or loose materials, and filtering 
through the mass. ‘Tubes of this description are not confined 
to the neighbourhood of Maestricht, and it is conceived that 
their formation may be all referred to the same cause. 

Two papers occur on Zoology; one by M. Marcel de Serres, 
on the use of the different parts of the intestinal tubes of insects ; 
and one by M. Delaroche, on the influence which the tempera- 
ture of the air exercises in the chemical phenomena of respir- 
ation. ‘The principal object of M. Marcel de Serres was to 
ascertain whether any insects possess the property of re-anima~ 
tion, properly so called; a question which he decides in the 
negative. —M. Delaroche has performed a set of experiments, 
the results of which shew that the chemical effects of respiration 
are not in proportion to the frequency of the motions of the 
Jungs; since, when animals are in warm temperatures, and 
respire the most frequently, the least-change is effected in the 
air. This observation, however, refers only to animals with 
warm blood; it being found that, in cold-blooded animals, the 
quantity of oxygen that disappears is in proportion to the 
temperature in which the body is immersed. — The section.on 
Mineralogy consists principally of an account of a number 
of individual minerals that have been lately discovered zor 
examined. ’ 

Many interesting subjects are introduced in the article of 
Natural Philosophy. We have an analysis of M. Bict’s dis- 
coveries of the physical properties newly remarked in the 
molecules of light ;—-of papers by M. Bourgeois, on the laws 
which the colours produced by the refraction of light observe, 
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in their combinations with each other ; —by M. Flauguergues, on 
the diffraction of light, and likewise on the transmission of 
light through transparent media;—by M. Morichini, on the_ 
magnetic force of the extreme edge of the violet rays ; — by 
Count Rumford, on the mode of determining the quantity of 
heat, which is developed in the combustion of different sub- 
stances ; — by M. Ostman, on the use of confined air for the 
preservation of heat; —by M. Dessaignes, on the phosphorescence 
of compressed gases; — by MM. Delaroche and Berard on the 
specific heat of the gases; — by Mr. Walker, on barometrical 
prognostics ; — by Mr.Singer, on the nature of falling stars; 
—by Mr. Reid, on compensating pendulums, with observations 
on the same by M. Guyton de Morveau. 

The subjects of several of these memoirs are probably known 
to our scientific readers. One of the most important, at least 
as. to its effects on chemical hypothesis, is that of the paper on 
the specific heat of the gases) MM. Delaroche and Berard 
have been led to the following results, from a train of experi- 
ments which seem to have been carefully conducted. 1. The 
specific heat of the gases is not the same in all of them, with 
respect either to their volume or their weight. 2. The spe- 
cific heat of atmospheric air, considered in relation to its 
volume, augments with the density; consequently, in relation 
to masses, it diminishes in proportion as the density augments. 
3- For equal volumes, the specific heat of the gases is scarcely 
any, compared with that of solids or liquids. 4. Aqueous 
vapour has a specific heat less than that of water: but this con- 
clusion is drawn from an experiment which is admitted to be 
very delicate and very difficult to perform. 5. The specific 
heats of the compounds do not bear an exact ratio to that of 
their component parts: which is exemplified in the case of 
water ; the specific heat of the mixture of oxygen and hydrogen 
that would compose water being 0°63, while that of water is 
assumed as 1. 6. From the low specific heat of oxygenous 
gas, it will be very difficult to explain by a change of specific 
heat the warmth which is disengaged in combustion. 

Under the head of Chemistry, many important articles are 
enumerated; viz. the detonating substance discovered by M. 
Dulong, which appears to be a compound of oxymuriatic acid 
and azote, produced by passing a stream of oxymuriatic acid 
through a dilute solution of an ammoniacal salt; —M. Vogel’s 
account of the action of solar light on phosphorus ; —Mr. 
Hutton’s experiments on the congelation of mercury ;——M. Gay- © 
Lussac’s observations on Fabroni’s and Brande’s experiments on 
the existence of alcohol in wine, which lead him to coincide 
with Mr. Brande in the opinion that the alcohol is formed during 
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fermentation ; — M. Groven-Kemp’s observations on the black 
fluid discharged from the sepia; — M. Vauquelin’s experiments on 
Lampadius’s sulphuret of carbon ;— M. Thenard’s remarks on 
the hydro-sulphurets; —M. Sementini’s experiments on po- 
tassiated hydrogen gas ;— Professor Berzelius’s account of the 
analysis of the Teaseate blood, &c. &c. 

The section on Medicine and Surgery is rather scanty; the 
most important articles appearing to be an abstract of some expe- 
riments on digestion, by M. de Montégre, and of those of Mr. 
Brodie on the influence of the brain in the production of animal 
heat. With Mr. Brodie’s opinions our readers are already ac- 
quainted, from our review of the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, in which the papers were published. M. de 
Montégre supposes that the gastric juice owes its antiseptic qua- 
lity to a degree of acidity which it acquires; and that, when 
it is not acid, it becomes putrid like saliva. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that the gastric juice is essentially different from 
the saliva, or that it possesses any solvent power in its own 


nature. This acidity, which is derived from the stomach inde- 


pendently of the gastric juice, would seem to be the most im- 
portant agent in digestion. As we are not in possession of the 
experiments from which these conclusions are drawn, we ought 
not to speak decidedly on the subject: but the impression which 
is made by the abstract is not very favourable. — We have also 
an analysis cf the meconium by M. Bouillon-Lagrange, the chief 
peculiarity of which consists in its always containing a quantity 
of hairs. — The article Pharmacy consists of some analyses, 
which are not very important in their relation to general 
science. 

In the section on Mathematics, we find a long account of a 
portable apparatus for measuring and surveying land, invented 
by M. Pictet ; which appears to be both very complete and very 
convenient, but which it would occupy too much room to de- 
scribe in this place. We have likewise notices of some astro- 
nomical papers, by M. Delambre, on comets; by M. Flauguer- 


gues, on the planet Mars; by M. Pons, on two new comets; 


and others of less importance. 

Several articles are given under the head of Rural and Do- 
mestic Economy; of which the following are the subjects 
of some of the most material. A description of a new ma- 


‘chine for sowing corn ; —a method of extirpating rushes from 


marshes that have been drained, which consists in pouring on 


. the roots the refuse of the manufacture of soda ; — a description 


of a new kind of plough-share;-——and an easy and cheap me- 
thod of remedying the mischief done by hail to the young hemp- 
plants. ‘This method, which is proposed by M. Sonnini, con- 
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sists in merely cutting off the plants a little below the part at 
which they had received the injury ; and, on making a fair ex- 
periment, we are informed, they seemed even to grow with 
additional vigour after the operation. — Several papers occur on 
} the potatoe, in which different modes of drying the tubers are 
potatoe, ying the tubers ar 
proposed, in order to preserve them for a length of time; or of 
separating their farina, for the purpose of employing it as a 
' _ substitute for flour. © Our more extensive experience in the use 
: 





of this valuable root does not induce us to place much con- 
fidence in any of these proposals, considered in an economical: 
point of view. , 
| Section ii., on the Fine Arts, is very brief: but the third, on 
; the Mechanical Arts, occupies about half the volume. It em; 
4 braces 57 different subjects, and several of these are composed 
| of more than one article.. Among other objects, which occupied 

a large share of attention in France when this volume was 

written, are the préparation of sugar from the beet-root, on 
P which we meet with four essays; and a proposal to substitute 
chesnuts for coffee, by that celebrated chemist, Lampadius, 
Our continental neighbours will no doubt be glad to acquire 
their sugar and coffee from the usual sources; since, although 
it must be confessed that much ingenuity has been shewn in 


their attempts to procure them from other quarters, it does 
) not appear that any thing is likely to supersede the sugar-cane 
| andthe coffee-tree. Ass the articles in the last division are not, 
: ‘ for the most part, of very great individual importance, we shall 


not extend this notice by particularizing any of them. ‘They 
present an interesting view of the active spirit of the French, 
in their attempts at the improvement of the different mechanical 
} ‘arts: but the general’ impression, which they give us, is 
‘that few of them are likely to prove of any very extensive 
| advantage. at 
| ' We close this.article by a remark which we made on;:a 
| former occasion, that the volume, although professing to give 
) ‘an account of the improvements in other countries besides 
‘France, must be considered as very imperfect in that respect. 





| Art. X.  Précis dela Doctrine, &c.; i.e. A Summary of Christian 
~~ Doctrine, established by the Text of Holy Scripture. 12mo. 
“°. pp. 160. Paris. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. Price 4s. sewed, 


| ; A SUFFICIENT explanation of the origin, object, and authority 

tf _4> of this little work is given in the prefixed advertisement : - 
a whence we learn that ‘ the Consistory of the, Christian church, 
7 _ according to the Augsburg Confession, at Paris, having for the 
| : : benefit of the children of families belonging to this communion 

| | established 
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established a school of religion, became desirous of putting into 
the hands of their pupils a collection of passages from the 
Holy Scriptures, disposed in methodical order, and adapted to 
inculcate a knowlege of the principal truths and duties of 
Christianity. For this purpose, the members of the Consistory 
requested the pastors of this church to undertake the come 
pilation of such an elementary work, and afterward to submit 
their manuscript to the examination of the Directory of the 
General Consistory of the Confession of Augsburg sitting at 
Strasburg. ‘The work which now appears bears the sanction 
of the Directory.’ —We are farther informed that the version 
from which the several texts are principally quoted is that of 
Osterwald, but that occasionally other versions have been con- 
sulted, particularly that of Geneva. 

The doctrinal part contains nine sections, the titles of which 
are, 1. Of the Existence of God and of Revelation ;—2. Of the 
Nature and Perfections of God ;— 3. Of Creation and Provi- 
dence ;—-4. Of Man, his Nature, and Destination ; — 5. Of Re- 
demption ;—6. Of Sanctification ;—7. Of the Church; — 8. Of 
the Sacraments ; — 9. Of the Resurrection and Eternal Life. 

In the section on the Church, the principles of Protestant- 
"ism are strongly inculcated. ‘The first tenet on this point is 
that * the church established to perpetuate the doctrine of 
salvation is the union of the disciples of the Redeemer in one 
religious society, and has for its founder and only chief, Jesus 

Christ.’ —‘* The doctrine of the Gospel does not require of 
pastors the renunciation of any of their civil rights, such for 
instance as that of marriage, but rather requires them to prac- 
tise it as a means of edifying the church by the example of 
their virtue ; — it moreover orders them to regard themselves 
in their functions as equals, and as the servants of Christ; in- 
terdicting among them the spirit of domination. 1 Tim. iii. 
2. 4,5. Matt. xxili.8.11. and 1 Peter, v. 2, 3. are the texts 
quoted in support of the above stated tenet. ‘hough, however, 
the church ordains that its pastors shall regard each other on a 
perfect equality as brethren, it is added in a note that, ¢ for the 
benefit of preaching the Gospel and for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline, it is necessary that an hierarchy or ecclesiastical govern- 
ment should be established ;’ so that the perfect equality in the 
priesthood, which is stated in the doctrine, is set aside by the 
potent operation of necessity. We. are referred back to the 
. time of Constantine the Great, when this ecclesiastical govern- 
ment commenced: but it does not seem to have occurred to 
_the members of the Consistory, or General Directory of the 
. Protestant church according to the Augsburg Confession, that 
the decrees of a Roman emperor should not be placed on a par 
with 
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with the injunctions of Christ and his Apostles; or, rather, 
they seem inclined to avail themselves of the civil power in 
strengthening ecclesiastical authority. Thus we find them 
inculcating, in the very teeth of Christ’s own assertion, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” that ‘the successors of Con- 
stantine were born its protectors; and that the Augsburg Con- 
fession, with a reference to this antient usage, proclaims the 
chiefs of the state to be the chiefs also of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction.’ This junction of secular and spiritual power has been 
found very convenient; and, if nothing can be discovered to 
authorize it in the discourses of Christ, the reason, truly, is 
that he foresaw that, whenever his followers became respect- 
able in point of numbers and riches, they would have good 
sense enough to give religion a respectable exterior, by ex- 
changing her rags and her caves for costly robes and splendid 
palaces : while priests, of their own accord, without any hint 
from him, would find out that ecclesiastical authority was a 
very tame and vapid piece of business unless seasoned with the 
sauce Piquanp oF secular power. 

To an ibition of the Duties of a Christian, the second 
part of this Summary is appropriated. It contains five sections 
in the following order: 1. Of Morality in general ; — 2. Of the 
Duties which we owe to God; — 3. Of the Duties which we 
owe to each other; —4. Of the Duties towards our Neighbour;—. 
and 5. under the head of Special Duties are enumerated those of 
Sovereigns and Magistrates, —of Subjects, —of Pastors, — 
of the Faithful, or Members of Churches, — of Husbands and 
Wives, —of Parents and Children, —of Masters and Ser- 
vants, — of the Young and the Old, — of the Sick and Dying: 
to which are added duties which we owe to the dead, and to 
animals. On these two last heads, the pupils of the Augsburg 
school are exhorted * to mourn for the dead, to honour their 
ashes, to respect their memory, and to comfort themselves with 
the thought that they are gone to receive the reward of their 
good works.’ As to the brute creation, the children are 
taught that it is their duty to treat them with care; and to con- 
sider their instincts as furnishing motives for the praise of 
God.— We notice with satisfaction this last article in the 
enumeration of Christian Duties; and we hope that, in all our 
summaries of ethics, it will obtain a distinct place. 

Inorder to assist the piety of the children of Christian families, 
some forms of occasional prayer and of graces before and after 
meat are subjoined. 
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Arr. XI. Traité d’ Economie Politique, &c.; i.e. A Treatise on 
Political Economy, ora plain Exposition of the Manner in which 
Riches are formed, distributed, and consumed. Second Edition, 
entirely new modelled, and augmented by an Epitome of the fun- 
damental Principles of Political Economy. By Jonun Bapristz 
Say, Ex-Member of the Tribunate. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1814. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 4s. sewed. 


AT its primary appearance, we were not slow in announcing 
44 this performance to the public ; and we hailed it as the best 
attempt that had been made (with which we were acquainted). 
to reduce the principles of Dr. Adam Smith into a system. 
In the new edition, the plan continues to be the same, bus its 
execution is far more masterly. With respect to authorship, 
indeed, the present and the former volumes are wholly dif- 
ferent things; and, although the design in the one and the 
other be alike, the latter are abundantly more consummate as 
well in matter as in manner. 

The first edition saw the light under the reign of Napoleon, 
but before (as it would seem) his tyranny had reached its ulti- 
mate height, since no obstruction was made to its circulation : 
but his jealous despotism would not allow a second edition of 
it to be published ; and the author tells the Emperor Alexander, 
to whom he dedicates these volumes, ‘ that for ten years he 
had been obliged to conceal his work as if it had been a crime.’ 
These ten years, however, were not finally lost, since 
M. Say employed this long period in improving it; and, in 
fact, he recast it, newly arranged it, lopped off redundances, 
and made most material additions. In its present state, it is 
accompanied by a copious analytical table, and a lucid and 
judicious epitome of the fundamental principles of political 
economy. ‘The preliminary discourse is extended to twice its 
original length, and the entire treatise has undergone a new form. 
Yet, on the whole, the performance is contracted. The 
definitions are laid down with greater precision and distinct- 
ness ; the principles of the science are more clearly developed; 
its doctrines are more happily illustrated ; the terms used are 
more choice; and the language is throughout more neat and 
elegant. ‘The author takes occasion more frequently to refute 
the errors of the economists, and he does it more pointedly ; 
very successfully exposing their paradoxes, and laying open their 
subtilties. In short, he has converted that which was before 
plain and unpretending into a finished classical performance, 


Seldom we believe have so much pains been taken to improve . 


a production which had been once submitted to the public ; 
and still more seldom has this been done with so good an effect 
as in the present instance. 
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* QF the additional matter in‘ the preliminary discourse, 
part consists of an account of the advances which the Italian 
writers had made in’ political economy, previously to the pub- 
lication of the Wealth of Nations; with a compendious enu- 
meration of the leading errors which did not escape the author 
of that great work, and of the points which he had imperfectly 
treated. 
It is observed by M. Say that 


¢ Qn all subjects, example has been before hand with precept. 
The. saPPY enterprizes of the Portuguese and Spaniards of the 15th 
century, the active industry of Venice, of Genoa, of Florence, and 
of’ Pisa, of the provinces of Flanders, and of the free cities of Ger- 
many, directed by little and little the attention of philosophers towards 
the theory of riches. | 
* Italy had in this department the initiative; which, since the revival 
of letters, it has had in most branches of knowlege and in the fine 
arts. As early as the year 1613, Antonio Serra published a treatise, 
in which he discoursed of the productive power of industry : but the 
very title of his work indicated its errors. In his conception, gold 
‘and silver alone constituted riches. Davanzati wrote on money and 
exchanges at the commencement of the 18th century, fifty years before 
uesnot. Bandini, of Siena, proved from reasoning and experience, 
at famine never has occurred but in countries in which the go- 
vernment interposed in provisioning the people. Belloni, a banker of 
Rome, in 1750, wrote a Dissertation on Commerce, which shews him 
to have been well skilled in the subjects of exchanges and money : 
but he insists on the balance of commerce. However, in reward for 
his attempts, the Pope made him a Marquis. Carli, who preceded 
Smith, asserted that the balance of commerce taught and proved no- 
thing. Algarotti wrote also on political economy ; and the little 
which he has Jeft on this subject manifests consummate knowlege and 
talents. In his investigations he.keeps so close to facts, and relics so 
invariably on the nature of things, that, without arriving at the proof 
and connection of his principles, he was able to guard himself against 
every idea that was founded on false systems. In 1764, Gerrovesi 
commenced a course of political economy, in a chair founded 4t 
Naples by the respectable and learned Jntieri. In 1750, the Abbé 
Galliani, since so well known by his Dialogues on the Commerce of 


‘Grain, published a Treatise on Money, which exhibits great talents 
and very superior knowlege. We find, however, in this tract, -only 


the kinds of merit which this author has always subsequently dis« 


played, viz. genius and great erudition, a due regard in his*inquiries 


to the nature of things, andan animated and elegant style. In this 


“treatise, Galliani inculcates a principle of Dr. Smith; namely, that 
labour solely gives value to things; a maxim which, though net 


“absolutely true, throws the greatest light on production.’ 


The author states his reason for thinking that this tenet of 


~ the Italian was not known to the Scotish philosopher, when he 


published his great work.- He mentions also Beccaria, Verri, and 
| Filangieri, 
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Filangieri, as having made near approaches,.on particular points, 
to Dr. Smith: while, in the present not less than-in the former 
edition, he ascribes to our illustrious countryman the. exclusive 
merit of being the. discoverer and founder of, the science of 
political economy. yf 

Dr. Smith has erred in making> human;labour,the sole cause 
of value, and in restricting the term wealth to value fixed in 
material substances: the first of which errors has. affected the 
views which he takes of production, and has rendered them im- 
perfect. Ccmmerce, as concerned in production, is treated in 
a confused manner by Dr. Smith; and on the subject of the 
distribution of wealth he is equally defective. He 1s not more 
happy-in what he says of its consumption. ‘Thus, by not dis- 
tinguishing the two sorts of consumption, the unproductive 
and the productive, he is not able satisfactorily to prove that the 
consumption of hoarded value is as real'as that of value which is 
dissipated. M. Say nevertheless observes that, the better politi- 
cal economy is understood, the better we shall appreciate the un- 
speakable services which Dr.Smith has rendered to the science. 

From passages which occur in the same preliminary discourse, 
it may be inferred that the author is of opinion that, if due 
attention were paid to his favourite science, it would remedy the 
gross inequalities which at present prevail in most communities. 

The position, that it is beneficent to hoard, which many still 
deem a paradox, is placed in a very clear light by what the 
author says in his chapter on the formation of capital, which is 
not to be found in the first edition of the work: . 


‘ Be it,’ he says, ¢ that what is saved is spent unproductively, or 
laid out productively ; in either case it is spent, and consumed. It 
is not true, then, as it is generally thought; that nothing is saved with- 
out being hurtful to consumption. Every saving, provided it be. re- 
placed, does not diminish consumption ; on the contrary, it occasions 
a consumption which renews itself in perpetuity, while an unproduc- 
tive consumption is never renewed. This repeated employment of 
savings is not a heaping up of values, without consuming them ; it is 
to withdraw them from a sterile consumption, in order to apply 
them to one that is productive. Savings presented under their true 
features offer to our view nothing that is odious, while they are 
attended with the most happy effects.’ 


In the very improved manner in which he treats of markets. 
in the present edition, M. Say shews that it is not money, but 
abundant produce, that occasions brisk and ready markets; and 
he thence draws the four following inferences: first, that, in 
every state, the more numerous are the producers, and the 
more multiplied the produce, the better will the markets be ; — 
secondly, that each individual is interested in the prosperity of 
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all, or that the prosperity of one kind of industry is favour. 
able to that of all others ; — thirdly, that it is: no prejudice 
to the industry of the natives of a particular state, to have 
foreign merchandise imported into it;—fourthly, that to encou- 
rage consumption is not to advance commerce, that they are 
bad administrations which promote consumption, and that 
such as are good encourage production. Under each of these 
heads, he enlarges in his usual manner. It were endless, how- 
ever, to multiply examples of this kind: emendations such as 
the foregoing occur in all the parts of the work. If the praise 
which we bestowed on the former edition must be considered 
as principally applicable to the plan of the undertaking, we are 
warranted to extend our commendations of the present in an 
equal degree to its execution; and to assert that a complete 
treatise on the very important science of political economy is 
not now a desideratum, 

The epitome which is here subjoined, and which is alpha- 
betically arranged, is in our opinion a valuable appendage to a 
work of this kind. It is an abstract of the doctrines contained 
in the treatise ; and each article is distinguished by clearness 
and conciseness. 





Art. XII. De la vraie Philosophie, &c.; i. e. A Discourse on 
True Philosophy, which obtained the Prize of Eloquence decreed 

‘ by the Society for Science, Agriculture, and Belles Lettres at 
Montauban, May 15.1811. By Henry Duvac. 8vo. pp. 37- 
Paris. 1814. Imported by De Boffe. Price 2s. 


PHILOSOPHY, how bitterly hast thou been calumniated, even 

in this age of science and extensive improvement! As 

if thou hadst been some fiend from hell, or the concentrated 
essence of all the Egyptian plagues, how fiercely hast thou 
been assailed both from the pulpit and the press: while to offer 
even the mildest plea in thy behalf has been considered as a 
symptom of jacobinism, if not of treason! Yet, after all the 
abuse which has been so lavishly bestowed on thee, thou 
scornest to ** return railing for railing ;” persuaded that thine 
accusers must eventually be overwhelmed with shame, and that 
thy splendour will burst through every cloud which ignorance or 
fear may raise to obscure it! — Had our glorious Newton 
lived in these days, what would he have said on hearing his 
divine philosophy vilified as pregnant with atheism and rebel- 
lion? At first he would have smiled, probably, at the ridi- 
culous misapprehensions of the anti-philosophers; and then 
pethaps he would have replied, Zhe fool may have said in bis | 
heart that there is no God, but none except a fool would have _ 
16 this. 
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this. Here is the real fact. Madness, misnamed philosophy, 
may blaspheme : but true science proclaims and adores a God*. 
It is high time, then, to put a stop to those insensate philippics 
against gpresn i 5 which disgrace the age in which they are 
uttered ; and no farther to retard moral and intellectual im- 
provement by holding up those as the enemies of man, who 
invite him diligently to inquire after truth. As well, indeed, 
may we charge the heaven-born and divinely amiable system 
of the Gospel with all the atrocities, massacres, and rebellions, 
which have been perpetrated by its pretended champions and 
followers, as criminate philosophy because some men, call- 
ing themselves philosophers, have endeavoured to turn the world 
upside down. ‘True philosophy, like true religion, has for its 
object the amelioration of our condition ; they go hand in hand 
together; and in proportion as kings and subjects adopt the 
lessons of both, will be the happiness of the world. 

We were pleased. to find that M. Duvat, in his discourse 
illustrative of the nature of true philosophy, has taken this 
view of the subject. ‘To give interest to the discussion, he 
supposes the venerable Malesherbes to be in fact the speaker; 
and the substance of the discourse is little more than a repetition 
of those sentiments which that sage may be imagined to have 
delivered to his fellow-prisoners before he fell a sacrifice to 
revolutionary violence. This great man, being requested to 
declare by what certain marks the true philosophy can be known, 
replies to the question at some length; and the observations 
which M. Dovat puts into his mouth, if not exactly such as 
Malesherbes himself would have delivered, manifest discrimi- 
nation, and have a good tendency. ‘Thus the sage is supposed 
to address his fellow-sufferers by the French Revolution : 


¢ Oh my friends, you have seen its ravages: they are frightful, 
perhaps irreparable! Yet this catastrophe, which areas had 
foreseen, and would have prevented, the philosophers are charged 
with having brought on France! — When deceived by the a - 
ness of the ocean, the master of a vessel, spreading all his sails, 
neglects the helm, or leaves it to unskilful hands; if an expe- 
rienced mariner should be on board, and exclaim, ** What, wretched 
people, are you about ? You are sailing on a dangerous sea: here are 

rilous reefs, there fatal currents, change your course, or you are 
fost :?? — If the foolish crew, deaf to his voice, drive against the 
rocks, and if he himself, too late called to the helm, should make 
ineffectual efforts to save his miserable companions, with whom he is 
about to perish, — which of the crew would be madman enough to 
say to him, “ It is owing to thee that we are lost?”’ Not less insane 
are our accusers. Yes, the philosophers suggested wise reforms in 
the administration of public affairs, but never sought to obtain therm 
by -means of revolutions. ‘They well knew that, in the moral as in 





* «¢ An indevout Astronomer is mad.”* (Youne.) 
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the natural world, good is never effected but by slow degrees ; while 
all that is rapid, as floods, tempests, and lightning, overwhelms and 
destroys. — Rest assured, my unfortunate companions, that impartial 
posterity will do justice to our memory ; it will endeavour to as- 
certain the true causes of the Revolution and its excesses in a long 
succession of abuses, faults, and follies ; in the vices of a croud of in- 
stitutions, the produce of ignorant times, which were not compa- 
tible with the state of modern civilization : — it will find in it elements 
prepared for the most brilliant and glorious epoch of our history.’ 


M. Duvat proceeds from a defence of philosophy to eulogize 
it; and we must confess that a most extensive and glorious field 
opens itself before him. ‘To what do we owe all the improve- 
ments which elevate the social above the savage state of man, 
which haveenabled us to discover the satellites andring ofSaturn, 
to measure the distance and magnitude of the heavenly bodies, 


_to calculate eclipses, and to take observations at sea, for the 


purpose of ascertaining latitude and longitude ? ‘To what do we 
owe the very pumps by which we raise the water from the 
well, the cranes on our wharfs, and the steam-engines in our 
manufactories and mines? In short, would not every comfort 
vanish, if the benefits which we now derive from science 
could be suddenly taken from us? Away, then, with all stupid 
exclamations against philosophy, or the Jove of knowlege; which 
prepares for us all the elements of public and private felicity, 
and the vilifiers of which must always be suspected of having 
either weak heads or bad hearts. : 





— 


Art. XIII. Llémens de Calcul Différentiel, &c.; t.e. Elements 
of the Differential and Integral Calculus. By J. L. Boucnar.at, 
Professor of ''ranscendental Mathematics in the Division of Ar- 
tillery at the Military Prytaneum. 8vo. pp.256. Paris. 1813. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 7s. . 

Esc new this volume is founded on the model of La Croix’s 

“© Traité Elémentaire de Calcul Differentiel,” &c. it enters 
less into the detail of principles. ‘Lhe author’s view seems 
only to have been to render all the operations of analysis as con- 
cise as they can possibly be made, and in that respect he has 
succeeded, since we do not remember to have seen a work in 
which more matter is condensed into less space: but, with re- 

ard to what may be called the metaphysics of the science, it 
is certainly very defective, and is therefore by no means calcu- 
lated for a person who is studying the subject without the assist- 
ance of a master. It is in fact adapted to the use of the upper 
classes in academies and places of public instruction, for which 
purpose we presume it was principally intended: it is-also well 
calculated to initiate an English student, who has previously 
5 acquired 
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acquired a knowlege of fluxions,- into the principles of the dif- 
Fetefitial calculus, He will here find all the*subjects ‘that are 
commonly introduced into our treatises of fluxions, aftariged 
m nearly the same order, but treated under different principles, 
and with a different notation; from which he will be able to 
form an opinion on the relative merits of the two methods. He 
wiil also here meet with several propositions which are never, 
or but slightly, mentioned by English authors... The chapter 
on the application of rational fractions to the integration of 
differentials is very complete; and the integration of functions 
of two variables is also, considering the limits to which the 
author has restricted himself, executed in a masterly manner. 

In the course of it, he sdeute to and demonstrates the cele- 
brated proposition of Euler, viz. ‘* a function being given of 
any number of variables, to determine the conditions of inte- 
grability, and the method of integration when the equation is 
found to fulfil.the required conditions.” : 

In order to exhibit a-specimen of the author’s modus operandi, 
we shall select his demonstration of Taylor’s theorem, from 
which he readily deduces that of Maclaurin. For this purpose 
it is first shewn that, if in any function y of x the variable x 
is changed into x + 4, we shall have the same differential co- 
efficient when x is vated and / constant, as when / is variable 
and x constant : — that is, if y’=¢ (x + 4), we shall have 

os ..47 . €7 22 Po Gs 
dx db’ dx* —~db?? due ~ ddr 
This is in fact obvious, independently of any demonstration. 
‘The author then proceéds : 4 
_ © This being premised, let y: be a function of x +4; and this inc. 
tion being developed ; with regard to the powers of 4, let us suppose 
it to become y’ =—y+tad A+B h*+ Chi +,kc. A,B,C, &c. béing 
functions of the unknown quantity x, which are to be detetitined, 


To effect this, let us difference first with regard to 4 variable, and; wwe 
shall have 


52 = A+aBh+3Ch 4, &e. 


Differencing then with —— to » variable, and dividing 1m! dx, we 
obtain ~ 
dy’ _—s dy’ GA yy: (hB ,, | 
Lage po dinar ike: x 


Now, since a = pe we have also 





i i = dA. ‘ dB a &.G 
A de tl 20x, > 3de? Ds 44s ) bes: 


8-SEp the, value of 4 in the second, the value of B in the third, 
App. Rev. Vol. Lxxvil. , Kk and 
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. a dy’ 3 a» 
and so on, we have the following result; viz. 4== wy B= = = 7 ~, 


3 wy’ 
c= J, &c. whieh values of 4, By Cy &e. being substituted 


in the original series, we have 


dy , 
y= 0 («th)=y¥ t+ b+ 2h + 


which is the theorem of Taylor.’ 





d?y 
1.2.3 d 





oat B+, &c. 


Hence the author readily obtains the following: 

* df x (d*fx\ x di fx\ x3 
fos (furs (GS) «+ (Gt) cat (as age 
where the quantities inclosed in the parentheses denote what 
dfx, d* fx, &c., become when x =, which is Maclaurin’s 
theorem. ‘This demonstration is the same in principle with 
that which is given by La Croix at page 22. of his ‘ Traité 
Elémentaire de Calcul Différentiel,” &c. — We have here again 
to notice a great imperfection, too common in French ma- 
thematical works; viz. an immense number of press-errors. 
We have made five corrections in the above short ab- 
stract; andin many pages we have found three, four, and five, 
errors, and in some even more. Page 13. contains five mis- 
takes in the signs, in about ten lines. Were it not for this 
important defect, we should consider this little tract as well 
suited to the purpose for which it is designed. 
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Art. XIV. Théorie Circonsphérique des deux Genres de Beau, &c.; 
i.e. A comprehensive Theory of the two Kinds of the Beautiful ; 
applied to all Mythologies and to the Five Fine Arts. By M. 
Corpier pe Launay. 8vo. Paris. 1812. Imported by De 
Boffe. Price 12s. sewed. 


HIs is a agrles composition ; and it contains a considerable 

portion of amusing knowlege. The object of the author 
is to prove that there are two sorts of the beautiful in the 
Fine Arts; that which he calls ‘ Exact Imitation,’ and that 
to which he gives the name of the ‘ Composite, or Arbitrary 
Assemblage.’ Man, he says, has two powers correspondent to 
these two spectes of beauty: the one, that of leaving to the 
forms of nature their own union, so,that it presents a copy of 
one complete whole, of one really existing model; the ian, 
that of extracting parts of different forms from various quarters, 
and, by a fanciful combination of them, making another species 
of whole, a composite and imaginary object. Such, with 
some abridgment and simplification, is the doctrine of 
M. Corpirer pve Launay; and abundant cause for self-con- 
gratulation 
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gratulation he has discovered in this supposed new invention 
of criticism. His introduction, indeed, besides the gasconading 
to which we here allude, contains much mystijfication, and sub- 
limity of the obscure kind, with which we shall not interfere ; 
rather selecting his plainest illustration of his meaning, and 
then proceeding to give some account of the contents of the 
work, he 

‘In the poetry, the painting, and the mythological sculp- 
ture of the Greeks,’ he observes, ¢ Apollo, Venus, and the 
Horses of the Sun, are objects exhibiting a beauty of the kind 
of * Exact Imitation, — and the Centaur, the Sphinx, and the 
winged Pegasus, are objects exhibiting a beauty of the com- 
posite kind, or of the arbitrary assemblage.’ Sundry chapters 
follow in sharp metaphysical succession ; and we have * sen- 
sations, climates, and mythologies,’ — omne scibile, in a word, — 
most rapidly, yet with sufficient clearness, examined and dis- 
cussed. ‘The origin of all religions is traced to the book of 
Genesis. — We have next an examination of the Iliad of Ho- 
mer, as a specimen of the first sort of beauty; and of the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, and (will our readers believe it ?) oF 
THE REVELATION OF St. JoHN, as specimens of the second !!! 
After having touched on another example of this kind in the 
Scandinavian mythological poetry, the author turns to the 
theatre, and analyzes the Cédipus for his first order, and 
Macbeth for his second. We are pleased in being able to do 
justice to his general knowlege of the English language, a 
qualification not universally discoverable (as Mrs. Montague 
long ago happily demonstrated) in French critics when writing 
on our literature. Yet, in this analysis of Macbeth, we have 
the subjoined ludicrous translation of the address to the spirits 
‘ of all colours, who are permitted to mingle in the fatal cere- 
monies: * Spectres blancs, bleus, noirs, gris, s ecxient elles, melézy 
meléz, meléz, vouz qui savez Part des mélanges !” 

A curious abridgment and partial version of a Chinese 
play follows; the materials of which were extracted from 
the volumes of Du Halde. On this portion of the book, we 
shall dwell more at length, from its unusual and entertaining 
character; and we shall chuse a scene in the fourth act, in 
which the complicated plot of the drama is fully developed. 
The characters are a physician of the court, called Tching 
Yng, and his supposed son Tching Poei; and the reader is to 
fancy one of those extraordinary scenes on the Chinese stage, 
which have two or three compartments, divided from each 
other by their sides, but all open in front to the audience. 
After having soliloquized in two of these rooms, the characters 
above mentioned come together : 
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‘ Tching Yng.— My son, I have long heard you speaking. 

‘ Tching Poet. —My father, I pray you to explain to me the 
paintings on this roll. | 

‘T. Y.— Do you wish, my son, that I should explain these 
paintings to you? You know not what a share you have in them. 

‘ T. P. — Explain it all as clearly as possible. 

‘ TJ. Y.— Would you know all this history? It is rather long. 
This person dressed in red, and that person in black, were subjects 
of the same king, and mandarins at the same time. The one was 
a learned man, and the other a soldier. This made them enemies. 
The red reflected that he who begins‘is the strongest; and that 
delay renders every man inferior. He therefore secretly dispatched 
an assassin called Tson Mi, and ordered him to get into the palace of 
the black person, and murder him: but the black, being mi- 
nister of state, was accustomed every evening to walk in his court, 
and pray to the maker of heaven and earth for the prosperity of the 
kingdom, without thinking of his own house in particular. The 
assassin, who saw and heard him, said to himself, ‘If I slay so 
good a mandarin, I shall act in direct opposition to heaven: I will 
not doit. If I return to him who sent me, I must die. Behold my 
resolution.”” He had a hidden dagger about him : but, seeing so vir- 
tuous a mandarin, he repented of his design, opened his eyes to the 
light, and dashed his head against a cinnamon tree.’ 


A variety of sudden suicides, besides the present, occurs in 
the course of the play; and in the East, where so insignificant 
a value is set on life as we can hardly conceive, such repre- 
sentations, doubtless, would not shock either the belief or the 
feeling of the spectators. The long detail of Tching Yng, 
which follows, although abundantly curious in point of extra- 
vagant incident, and resembling an Arabian Night's Entertain- 
ment more than any thing else, is too prolix for our limits; and 
we must proceed to the more immediate business of the drama, 
as it is ingeniously and theatrically developed by means of the 
paintings in question, and the explanation of them which is 
given by the elder of the two characters introduced above. 


‘ Tching Poei. — My father, this person in red is an atrocious 
villain: what is his name? 

‘ Tching Yng.— My son, I have forgottem his name. 

‘ 7. P. — And the one in black? 

‘T. Y.—He is Tchao Tun, minister of state. It affects you 
much, my son. 

‘ T. P. —I1 have heard of such a man, but I heeded it not. 

‘ T. 7. —— My son, I tell you this in secrecy. Remember it well. 

‘ 7. P. — There are other pictures in this roll, which I beseech 
you to explain. 

‘ T. Y.— The person in red deceived the king, and caused the 
whole house of Tchao Tun to be massacred, to the number of three 
hundred persons. T'chao Tun had only a single child left, called 
Tchao So, the son-in-law of the king. “ The Red’? counterfeited 
an order of the king, and sent him a halter, a cup of poison, and a 
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dagger; in order that he might choose by which he would die. The 
princess, his wife, was pregnant. ‘Tchao So expressed to her his last 
wishes, and said, * If, after my death, you are brought to bed 
of ason, you will call him the Orphan of the House of Tchao; he 
will avenge our family.”” Having said this he seized the dagger, and 
put an end tohis life. ‘* The Red’? turned the palace of the princess 
into a wretched prison ; and in this prison her son was born. As 
soon as ** The Red’? heard it, he sent the General Han Koué to 
guard the prison, and to prevent the child from escaping. The 
princess had a faithful servant, called Tching Yng, who was a phy- 
sician. 

‘7. P.— Is it not you, my father? 

¢ J. Y.— How many are there in the world of the same name? 
The princess intrusted to him her little orphan, and strangled herself 
with her girdle. Tching Yng wrapped up the infant, inclosed it in 
his medicine chest, and approached the gate of the palace. Here 
Han Koué met him, and discovered the child. But Tching Yn 
spoke to him secretly, and Han Koué, seizing a knife, deaxoyed 
himself with it. 

‘ J. P. — This General, who so nobly sacrifices his life for the 
house of Tchao, is a brave man: I will take care to remember that 
his name is Han Koué. 

‘ T. Y.— Yes, yes, itis Han Koué. But see what is much worse. 
«<The Red” soon heard this news. He ordered all the infants born 
in the kingdom, within six months, to be brought to him, designing 
to massacre them all; and by these means to rid himself of the 
Orphan of China. 

‘7. P.—(Jncensed.)—Isthere in the world so vile a wretch as this ? 

‘ T. Y. — He is indeed a villain. This Tching Yng had a son 
born to him about a month before: he put on him the dress of the 
Orphan, and carried him to the village of Tai Ping, to the house of 
the old Kong Lun. 

‘7. P.— Who is this Kong Lun? 

‘7. Y.— One of the great friends of Tchao Tun. The phy- 
sician said to him, ‘ Sir, take this little orphan, and go and apprize 
«¢ The Red” that I have hidden the child for which he seeks. We 
will die together, I and my son; und you will take care of the little 
Tchao, until he is of age to avenge his house.”” Kong Lun answered 
him, “I am old: but, if you have the courage to sacrifice your 
son, bring him to me dressed in the robes of the Orphan of China, 
and go and accuse me to “* The Red.”? Your son and I will die to- 
gether, and you will carefully conceal the orphan, until he is old 
enough to avenge the wrongs of his family.” 

‘7. P.— What! had this Tching Yng the courage to give up 
his own child? 

‘7. Y.— What difficulty was there in surrendering the life of 
a child? This Tching Yng then took his son, and carried him to 
Kong Lun. He then went to “ The Red,” and accused Kong 
Lun. After they had put this good old man to a thousand tortures, 
they at last discovered the child which they sought, and the barba- 
rous * Red’? cut it in pieces with his own hand. Kong Lun broke 


his neck on the steps of the palace. It is now twenty years since 
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all this happened, and the orphan of Thao ought now to be twenty 
years old. He does not think of revenging his father and mother. 
Of what then does he think? He is well-made, above five feet 
in stature, is learned, and well skilled in the use of arms. His 
grandfather, what is become of him? All his house has been un- 
mercifully massacred; his mother strangled ; his father cut his throat; 
and even yet he is unavenged! It is wrong indeed that he should 
pass in the world for a man of spirit. 

‘7. P.— My father, you have been talking to me for a long 
time. I seemto dream. I know not what you say. 

‘ T. Y.—Since, then, you are not yet aware of my meaning, I must 
speak plainly. . This cruel man in red is Toungan Cou: Tchao 
Tun is your grandfather: Tchao So is your father: the prin- 
cess is your mother: I am the old physician Tching Yng; and 
you are the Orphan of the House of 'Tchao. 

‘T. P. — What! I am the Orphan of the House of Tchao! 
Ah! you kill me with grief and indignation ! — ( He faints away.) 

‘ 7. Y.— My young lord, return to yourself. 

‘7. P.— Alas! you kill me.—(He sings*.)—If you had not 
told me this, how could I have learnt it? My father, place yourself 
in that chair, and suffer me to salute you. — (He salutes him.) 

‘ T. Y.—I have restored this day the house of Tchao! but, alas! 
I have destroyed my own. I have torn from it the only branch that 
remained. — (He weeps.) 

‘T. P.— (Sings.) — Yes, I swear, I will be revenged of the 
traitor, ‘Toungan Cou. 

‘ 7. Y. — Make not so loud a noise, lest Toungan Cou should 
overhear you. 

T. P. —I will die, or he shall perish, the traitor. — (He sings.) — 
My father, be not ill at ease. To-morrow, after 1 have seen the 
king and all the nobles, I will myself attack this assassin. — (He 
sings, describing the manner in which he intends to attack and slay him.)? 


The result may be briefly described: but the whole of the 
interest of the preceding scene depended on its detail ; and we 
have therefore been obliged to dwell longer on it than we could 
have otherwise wished. 

One of the ‘ explanatory actors” (as they may be called) of 
the Chinese stage now enters ; and, commencing with a decla- 
Yation of his identity, that he is really that person whom he 
professes to be, and holds such and such offices, he proceeds to 
relate to the audience all that they well knew before; adding 








* The similarity of the Italian and the Chinese stage in this re- 
spect, — namely, the singing of the actors in agonies of grief, love, 
or revenge, —serves to exhibit a kindred deficiency of taste in the most 
different nations. The only solution of this seeming oddity appears 
to be that some standard, and some pure standard, for any kind of 
composition, is requisite to avoid the rudest barbarism. | 
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that the king now considers the power of Toungan Cou as too 
great, and has given him (the speaker) an «* Order” ‘to deliver 
to ‘The Orphan” to seize and punish the traitor in secret. 
Toungan Cou, in consequence, is destined to a long and cruel 
death ; and the play concludes by the Orphan receiving the title 
of Tchao Von. Han Koué is made generalissimo of the armies, 
after his death ; a trifling objection to such appointments in the 
Chinese Table of Honours: Tching Yng receives a fine estate ; 
and Kong Lun obtains a magnificent sepulchre. 

Such a play, the present author observes, must create the 
most lively interest among a people whose ruling sentiment is 
filial piety ; the basis of their political constitution, and even 
their substitute for religion, | 


‘ Who would believe (continues M. Corpifr pe Launay) that 
this sublime drema of the composite kind is the original picture 
from which Voltaire has copied his Gengis-Khan, or Orphan of 
China? This man of wit was far from imagining that there existed 
a composite beauty. It is indeed evident, after Rie strange opinions 
on Homer and his own masters, Corneille and Racine, that Voltaire 
either did not know, or would not recognize, any standard of the 
beautiful but his own. When he had “ unearth’d” this Chinese 
tragedy in Du Halde, he felt the impossibility of accommodatin 
to our three unities such a multiplicity of subjects, times, places, on 
catastrophes. Nevertheless, he exerted all his strength on this ob- 
ject: but, if he had known that there were two kinds of the beau- 
tiful, he would have spared himself much useless labour: he would 
have perceived that the foundation as well as the rules of the compo- 
site beauty were absolutely the inverse of those which belong to the 
exact imitation ; and that the amalgamation of these different species 
was wholly impossible. What was his expedient, in this insurmount- 
able difficulty? He threw the original aside, took only its name, 
and, rapidly broaching a number of political maxims (thanks to his 
astonishing facility!) uttered by men in helmets and Grecian cuir- 
asses, and by ladies in great hoops, he gave us what we possess, his 
pretended Orphan of China! This tragedy is as like Tartary or 
China as Alzire is like Peru, or Mahomet like Arabia. When we 
read the Athalia of Racine, we discover that, before he undertook 
such a subject, Racine was for ten years deeply imbued with the Bible, 
and with Jewish costume. Voltaire took no such trouble! An epic 
poet at eighteen ; a tragedian till he was eighty-four ; and every six 
months producing some master-piece; he has stamped the tinsel, instead 
of slowly fashioning the gold. The former is doubtless much sooner 
made, and shines astonishingly at first: but the misfortune is, that this 
brilliancy does not endure. Out of the prodigious number of vo- 
lumes with which Voltaire has loaded our Ebraries, and given 
a gangrene to the age in which he lived, one little poem alone, 
yy in imagination, and thickly sown with agreeable descrip- 


tions, can support the rigorous examination of the connoisseur ; and 
this burlesque, indecent, poem, travesties the heroine of our history, 
as an Aretin, or an Apuleius, would have done. The poet-laureat 
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of a superficial and corrupted capital, more favoured by nature in wit 
than im heart or understanding, Voltaire suffered himself to be ine- 
briated with vulgar adulation ; and he put his genius, (great as it was,) 
like his fortune, out to rack-rent. For the rest, I owe him the jus- 
tice to say that he opened his eyes in this respect a few days i! eo 
his death. All Paris, it is well known, was assembled at the doors 
of thetheatr¢ where he was crowned. The spectacle of this enthusi- | 
astic multitude, whistled togetherlike a pack of hounds by intrigue, —a 
multitiide, one half of which knew not how to read, and one hundredth 
part of which had not read his ee — taught him that which no 
words could have conveyed. He felt at that moment the future 
nothing of his reputation. I was alone with him some days after- 
ward; persons were constantly arriving to stun him with congratu- 
lations on this triumph: I said not a word: but he took my hand, 
and exclaimed, ** Alas! I have lost my prey for its shadow.” 
I pretended not to understand him. What a striking example of 
philosophical and literary pride |’ 


With this anecdote, on which we shall make no comments, 
we bid adieu to M. Corpier DE Launay; thanking him for 
considerable instruction, some amusement, and some gasconade. 


aa 





Art. XV. Taveanov Enaados Ucgimynosse Description de la Gréce de 
Pausanias, &c.; i-e. The Description of Greece by Pausanias. 
Anew Translation, and the Greek Text, collated with MSS. in . 
the Royal Library. By M. Cravier, Member of the Institute, 
and Professor in the Royal College of France. Dedicated to the 
King. Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 1814. Imported by De Boffe. 
Price 11. 1s. sewed. 


We: have always considered Pausanias’s description of Greece 

2s a very interesting and instructive relic’ of antiquity ; 
interesting not from any beauties or flow of language, but from 
the acknowleged fidelity of the rich picture which it presents ; 
and instructive, as it elucidates the history of a people the most 
brilliant in their genius, the most enlightened in their political 
institutions, and the most energetic in support of their national 
independence. Important as these writings undoubtedly are, 
it is.somewhat singular that they have been suffered to remain 
so long neglected ; perhaps, in the whole compass of antient 
literature, scarcely any works having in a less degree exercised 
the labours of the learned, though few appear to have more 
required or merited their attention. 

The Aldine edition of 1516, which contains only the Greek 
text, abounds in error. Printed from a faulty manuscript, 
with little attention and no critical sagacity, it wants numerous 
important passages, which were afterward, by the labours of 
Xylander and Sylburgius, discovered and supplied. The — 
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fort edition of 1583 was thus rendered more correct, and en- 
riched by the judicious annotations of these celebrated scholars; 
and it was afterward revised by Kiihnius, and reprinted at 
Leipsic in 1696. For the last edition, on which M. CLavier 
has formed his text, we are indebted to the labours of Facius, 
another of the German school: this was also printed at Leipsic 
in 1794—5: but it is little more,-as the present author ob- 
serves, than a bookseller’s job, and does not much contribute 
to remove the obscurities of the original. Facius corrected 
his text from two mannuscripts, one belonging to the library 
at Moscow, the other to that of Vienna; and a set of original 
notes was added, which may be considered rather as free Fron 
errors than as containing any thing of peculiar importance. 

It thus appears that, including the present publication, not 
more than six editions of Pausanias have hitherto been given to 
the world; while commentators after commentators on the 
Grecian drama have risen up in ceaseless succession; and the 
numbers of the host, like the heads of the hydra, seem to have 
multiplied from the demise of their predecessors. It may be 
that the general obscurity of the style, and the jejune quaintness 
of the language, have contributed with the corrupt state of the 
text to render many readers insensible of this author’s merits, 
and consequently have diverted the attention of the learned into 
a different channel: since it is absolutely necessary for those 
who would thoroughly understand his meaning, not only to 
have attained a profound knowlege of the Greek language in 
general, but also to be fully conversant in his peculiar idioms 
and unusual modes of expression. From this view, as well as 
from the general interest which we have ever felt in all that 
relates to so pleasing a subject, we hail with satisfaction the ap- 
pearance of the present work; persuaded, as we are by former 
experience of the translator’s abilities, that few men are better 
qualified for the task which he has undertaken. 

M. Cvavier, it will be recollected, published in the year 
1809, % L’ Histoire des Premiers Tems de la Gréce,” a work of 
considerable learning and research, intended as a preparatory 
step to the study of the Greek historians in general, and parti- 
cularly to throw some light on the obscurities of Pausanias. 
It seems to have been the author’s endeavour, and we think 
not altogether an unsuccessful one, to distinguish the true from 
the fabulous part of the history of that early period; and to 
illustrate the origin of those traditionary legends so peculiar to 
the Grecian people, and so adapted to increase the stock 


whence they arose, viz. that innate spirit of credulity which | 


forms one of the most prominent features in their character. 
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Our readers may perhaps expect, in the general outline which 
we shall here attempt to give of the works of Pausanias, some 


notice of his life and character: but little if any thing has 


¢ome down to us, which can be considered as historical fact. 
Philostratus, indeed, in his lives of the Sophists, gives an ac- 
count of a native of Czsarea of the same name, a favourite 
disciple of Herodes Atticus; describing him as an eloquent de- 
claimer, and a man of considerable knowlege, who took up his 
abode for some time at Athens, and finally retired to Rome, 
where at an advanced period of life he terminated his career : 
but, as nothing is here said respecting his researches in 
Greece, it would be difficult to identify this personage with the 
author before us. From the writings, however, which he has 
left us, may be collected his eminent qualifications both as an 
historian and a geographer ; and in these it is easy to perceive 
that unwearied curiosity which first prompted him to the com- 
mencement of his toil, and that spirit of research which -con- 
ducted him to the successful conclusion of it. No effort of art, 
no secret of nature, escapes the vigilance of his observation: 
the stream of a river, or the history of a people, is alike traced 
up to its original source; and the building of a temple, the 
sculpture of a statue, or the limits of a country, are described 
with the same degree of correctness. 

Strabo, who flourished nearly two centuries before, had already 
given to the world a system of geography in long and minute 
detail: but he had been found to have too frequently sacrificed 
accuracy to elegance, and to have substituted conjecture for 
truth. The polite refinements of the Augustan age gave more 
encouragement to the songs of the poet, and the cultivation of 
the fine arts, than to the progressive advancement of geometrical 
science. At a later period, when the Romans, either from 
curiosity or political motives, had been induced to visit the in- 
terior of every part of Greece, and to extend their researches 
into the distant provinces of the empire, a more exact account 
of this highly-favoured country, and of its remarkable cities and 
districts, began to be daily demanded with increasing eagerness. 
After a long interval of calamity and war, in which we hear of 
little else than bloodshed and devastation, excesses and de- 
baucheries, science began at length to revive. The learning of 
Adrian, his example, and the various endowments of his mind, 
gave shelter to the rising plant, and the peaceful reign of Ane 
toninus nourished and preserved it. While Strabo then, fluent 
and harmonious, engages our attention by the purity of his 
style and the brilliancy of his colouring, Pausanias, in lan- 
guage trite and sententious, describing with precision all that 


he has observed with discernment, relieves the mind at inter- 
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vals by an agreeable variety, and a happy intermixture of local 
tradition, from the tediousness of geographical detail. To the 


tourist in Greece, the works of Pausanias are invaluable: he is | 


the universal guide and companion to every one who, like 
himself, makes those delightful regions the object of inquiry ; 
and the more diligently he is examined, the more suffrages he 
obtains. He is never at fault: because, his field lying within 
a compass comparatively small, he was enabled to visit and 
explore at leisure that which he had undertaken to record. 
The works of Strabo, on the other hand, comprising an account 
of every part of the known world, embrace a sphere much too 
extensive for correct personal investigation, and oblige him too 
frequently to rely on the authority of others for that which he 
alleges as undoubted and indisputable fact. 

It is time, however, that we give some farther account of 
the present performance. M.Cravier, having consulted 
the previous editions of Xylander and Kiihnius, has formed the 
basis of his text, as we have before observed, on the edition of 
Facius; and he has moreover collated four manuscripts, 
Nos. 1399, 1400, 1410, I4II., erp to the king’s library 
at Paris. The first of these, he informs us, was written at 
Milan in the year 1497, by one Peter Hypselas, and, though 
beautifully executed, appears to have been transcribed from a 
copy corrected by a person of no critical judgment, and there- 
fore intitled to little confidence. The second contains only the 


Attica, and in that nothing of any great importance. The. 


third, which appears to have been of the highest utility, was 
written in the year 1391. ‘ Though modern,’ says M. CLaviER, 
‘it is highly valuable, having been transcribed from a copy in 
which the old readings had been preserved, even where they 
were unintelligible. The traces of the /acune are even fre- 
quently indicated. It has been of the utmost utility to me, 
and has often enabled me to discover the true reading.’ The 
fourth manuscript, No. 1411., is nearly of the same age with 
the foregoing, and differs from it but little except in being some- 
what less correct. The editor has likewise consulted the Latin 
versions of Amaseus and Lescherus: the first, which Syl- 
burgius subjoined to the Greek text of the Frankfort edition, 
was printed at Rome in the year 1547: the latter, though 
inferior in point of latinity, is said to be more faithful and 
correct. The Italian translation by Bouaccioli, as well as the 
English by ‘Taylor, has also been occasionally consulted. 

Such are the auxiliaries of which M. Cravier has made 
use in the present work: but still he confesses that many pas- 
Sages remain, which cannot be restored by the aid of such im- 
perfect manuscripts as those which we have above described. 
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To remedy these deficiencies, he has frequently given emen- 
dations of his own, which he has noted at the bottom of the 
page by the mark, “Ic. for “Iows, perhaps. ‘These conjectural 
readings, we think, are much too frequent; and it appears to 
us that the writer has not escaped the erroneous inclination, 
so prevalent among his countrymen, of altering and interfering 
with the text where the sense was previously complete. To 
support this opinion, we quote some examples. 

Page 441. Aéyeras 88 magesnxévas ti “How réyvn Navxvdous 
ayarwa "H6ys.- The sense here is complete; a statue of Hebe, 
the workmanship of Naucydes, is said to have stood near the 
Juno. M. Cravisr, however, is not satisfied with this, and 
conceives the true reading to be, dudév yooov ws Aéeyerou. 
Tlagesyxe 86 ti, &c. 

Boas 458. for év ra Todt, we find ev rocodrw. 

Page 462. Kas magiotow cis 1d inna, evravda tov “Adwuy 
ai yuvaines Agyéiwy dddgovra:. We conceive that this required no 
emendation: — yet the editor proposes, ésiv dixyua eva tov 
As’wuy, &c. 

Pages 526—g., where the author is speaking of the different 
extent of Phocis under the reign of Phocus, the son of 
Ornytion, and under that of the son of /®acus of the same 
name, the reading of Facius runs thus: Ezi piv 8y gaxov rovrou 
meoi Tidogeay te xai Tlagvacciy éxadsito y Gwxis: emi 08 Tov Asano 
xa mao ekevinnoev, we 6s Mivdcn re troy Ooyousvioss ouogo. The 
conjéctural emendation of the editor is: "Emi 8 rod gxxov 
rou Asaxov masoly ekevinnoev, woe Mivious té cio. Now we own 
that we see no reason for the insertion here of rod guxou; and 
moreover, in the former part of the sentence, we find émi with 
the genitive, whereas in the emendation of the editor it is 
joined to the dative zaiciy. We would suggest the following: 
emi b& rod Aiaxod maliwy ekevinnoev, woe Mundas elvas Ogyomevions 
omogos. 

gAn alteration at page 541., we think, is somewhat more just. 
The author is speaking of the death of Saron, king of Troezene, 
and the usual reading is, (Sygévew yae 84 waarise Hento) edapoy 
Simxovra &¢ Sarucouv, ws dv xatehaubave, cuvermecely Pevryouon. 
This we find altered into, Saguva 8 (Syetvwyv yde oy parse 
Hoero) xarérabev, EAaGoy Oiconovla, &¢ Saraccay cuvermereiy Pevryouon. 

These observations will suffice, for the present, to give our 
readers some insight into the merits of this publication; of 
which only the first volume, containing the Attica and the Cor- 
inthia, has yet made its appearance. At a future opportunity, 
we shall be glad to pursue our examination of the remaining 
parts of it. When completed, it will consist of six volumes 
8vo., one of which is to be devoted to tables and references. 
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The translator proposes also to publish hereafter a more exten. 
sive collection of notes, should they be required by the literary 
world; and he thinks, with some justice, that the many tours, 
which our countrymen have of late years made in Greece, 
will be in a great degree serviceable to this portion of his 
labours. We trust that he will not fail in the performance of 
this promise; and we would suggest the addition of a copious 
index, which so much enhances in our estimation the value 
of the edition of Sylburgius. 

As for the translation itself, it will be but justice to say that 
it is very superior to any that we have hitherto had occasion to 
peruse. ‘The style is not only clear, easy, and fluent, but it 
is also as literal and as faithful to the original as the different 
genius of the languages could allow. ‘This is indeed the part 
of the work which, as far as we judge of it from its present 
state, seems most intitled to our approbation; and, from the 
specimen before us, we are disposed to appreciate the extent 
of M. Cravier’s learning, and his abilities as a general scholar, 
more highly than his critical acumen, or the solidity of his 
judgment. On the whole, however, we are well satisfied 
with the performance, from the commencement of which we 
augur favourably of the conclusion; and we feel considerable 
pleasure in the idea that a task of such general utility and im- 
portance, as the illustration of Pausanias, has devolved to the 
lot of so enlightened a scholar. 
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Art. XVI. WMehaled et Sedli; &c.; i.e. Mehaled and Sedli, 
the History of a Druse Family. By the Baron pe DALsera, 
Brother of his R. H. the Grand Duke of Frankfort. 2 Vols. 


1zmo. Paris. 1812. 


Quam written in German by Baron Da.sere, this 
novel has been translated into French, probably under the 
author’s inspection. It has the merit not merely of relating 
an interesting love-story, but of describing the real and living 
manners of the Druses, with poetic eloquence and learned 
fidelity. 

The Druses are little known. Since the eleventh century they 
have inhabited the highlands encircling Mount Lebanon, and 
have overspread the neighbourhood of Said, Balbek, Jebal, 
Tripoli, Acca, the banks of the Jordan, and have even pitched 
their tents in Egypt. Faithful to the simple manners which’ 
they inhevit from their forefathers, they avoid, notwithstanding 
their hospitality, all familiarity with strangers, especially with 
those of another faith, as are the Turks; from whom, while 
they pay to them a tribute, they studiously conceal their reli« 
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gious opinions. They came originally from Khorasan, a 
province of Persia, under the guidance of one Hakem, a pro- 
phet or enthusiast, who taught them doctrines similar to those 
of Zoroaster, which he is thought to have imbibed, but 
with the addition that the good God was become incarnate in 
him for the purpose of reviving the true religion among men. 
He affected great veneration for the moon, was followed by 
many Persians and Jews, and at length excited the jealousy of 
Calif Modhi of the Abbassid dynasty, who sent troops against 
his sectaries, and compelled an extensive emigration. " 

Two hundred and forty-six years after the death of Hakem, 
(that is, in the year of the Hegira 408, or of the Christians 
1017,) a man once called Ben Ismael came out of Persia into 
Egypt, entered into the Calif’s service, began to preach the 
doctrines of Hakem, and boasted that he was a second incarna- 
tion of the same divine spirit. ‘This person was assassinated at 
Cairo by a Turk; after which the populace pillaged and 
destroyed his house. 

A third Persian, named Hamsa, came among the Druses to 
reclaim them to the faith of their Persian brethren. This mis- 
sionary was protected by the Calif more efficaciously, and his 
adherents obtained a legal settlement on Mount Lebanon in 
1020, under conditions of allegiance and tribute. 

Pagés, in his travels round the world, says that many sheiks, 
or chiefs, of the Druses are Christians, but that they hold an 
Unitarian faith, like the Jewsand Mohammedans. Apparently, 
their sect is a mixture of antient oriental religions, and their 
sacred books might throw some. light on the obscurer ages of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. Pagés adds that, under the name of the 
Taura, they read in their temples the law of Moses. 

These and many other particulars, corroborated in the 
German original by learned citations, are stated in the instruc- 
tive and extensive preface or introduction. The novel itself 
follows. , 

Mehaled is a fugitive, seeking shelter and hospitality at the 
house of a middle aged sheik of the Druses, who has a beautiful 
daughter named Sedli. Soon after the young people have had 
an opportunity of falling in love with each other, it is discovered 
that Mehaled, in a skirmish with some Arabs who came to levy 
contributions in his country, had slain a near relation of his 
host and benefactor. ‘The duty of vengeance becomes a point 
of honour ; and, although Mehaled is dismissed without injury, 
he is given to understand that he must expect an unquenchabie 
enmity. ‘The Druse and his family are dispersed ; Mehaled 
rises into military consequence ; and he becomes in his turn 
the preserver and benefactor of Sedli’s father. Meanwhile, 
6t Sedli 
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Sedli is made a convert to the Christian religion, and attaches. 


her lover to this form of faith: they are united by a Christian 
priest: but the health of Sedli is impaired by her sufferings, 
and the story terminates with her funeral. 

We translate a part of the concluding chapter : 


¢ The ceremony took place in the morning. Mehaled, Sedli, and 
Huleb, received baptism in a neighbouring church, connected with 
the monastery. They agreed for some time to dissemble, in the hope 
that a ray of celestial light would ere long indicate to their parents the 
path of salvation. However, the new converts frequented the Chris- 
tian church, which did not surprize the sheik, because, according 
to the religion of the Druses, it ,is not forbidden them to enter the 
temples of the Christians. 

‘Some time afterward, Mehaled was recalled by the Czar on 
pressing affairs, and he set off for Teflis, but did not separate from 
Sedli without great uneasiness. Her health had for some time been 
declining ; and, though she endeavoured to hide from Mehaled the 
decay of her strength, it was becoming but too apparent. He com- 
municated his alarm to Basil; and this pious physician employed all 
the resources of his art in her behalf: but the seeds of destruction had 
taken root ; Sedli was daily sinking ; and Mehaled left her with a 
bleeding heart. 

‘ The Czar received him with benevolence, and learnt with satis- 
faction that his family had chosen to adopt the Christian faith. 
Mehaled, on his part, rendered all the service in his power to his 
benefactor, devoting to him his time and labour; for he held it as a 
maxim that the honest man should sacrifice his private interest to that 
of the state. However, the desire which he felt to be again with 
Sedli before her departure was not to be disappointed. 

‘A monk of the convent came to preach every holiday in the 
chapel near the dwelling of the Druses. It was the turn of Bazil. 

The sheik, having been informed of his arrival, appeared there with 
all his family except Sedli; who, on account of her infirmity, could 
not now leave the house. The hermit intentionally took his text in 
the history of the conversion of Cornelius, the Roman centurion, and 
began his sermon by these words, quoted from the tenth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles: «* He saw in a vision evidently about the 
ninth hour of the day an angel of God coming in to him, and sayin 
unto him, Cornelius. And when he looked on him, he was afraid, 
and said, What is it, Lord? And he said unto him, Thy prayers 
and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God. And now 
send men to Joppa, and call for one Simon whose surname is Peter.’? 
The orator continued to read this simple and affecting narration, and 
to intermingle his impressive comments. He passed on to the con- 
version of the great apostle of the Gentiles, and described him, when 
penetrated with his first sublime vocation, entering into the house of 
Ananias ; who, putting his hands on him, said, “ The Lord Jesus 
hath sent me that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with 
the holy ghost.” 

‘ The good priest delivered these words with so much energy, and 
so heartfelt an emotion, that the Druses were moved by yb the 
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bottom of their hearts ; and the desire came upon them to receive the 
light of faith, and to be admitted into the Christian communion, 
The discourse terminated with an exhortation never to delay a good 
deed, and with enumerating the advantages which Christianity bestows 
on each individually, and on the human race collectively. | When it 
was over, the Druses thronged about the holy man, and desired 
‘baptism : how great was their surprize to learn that Sedli, Mehaled, 
and Haleb, had already embraced the faith ! 

¢ Meanwhile, the health of Sedli was more and more impaired ; 
and she seemed to wither like the delicate autumnal flower, which 
shrivels when the winter draws nigh. She wrote thus to Mehaleds 
«¢ If I have concealed from thee my state of health, believe me that it 
has been in order not to afflict thee. My strength leaves me, and I 
feel the hour of dissolution approaching. Must I go without seeing 
thee once again? We must part: but death is only the passport to 
a purer climate ; and our child will bear thee company until we meet 
again. My spirit shall hover over you both, and pray with you and 
for you. Come, Mehaled, and bid me a last farewell.’’ 

¢ Mehaled flew to his home ; where the sadness of every counte- 
nance told him that little hope remained. With anguish of heart, he 
inquired of Basil whether remedies more powerful might yet avail: . 
but the monk answered, looking up to heaven, that he had only to 
resign himself to the will of God. 

¢ Mehaled approached the bed of Sedli; who, unable from ex- 
treme weakness to rise, could only offer him her hand with a faint 
smile. Without speaking a word, Mehaled took it, pressed it to his 
lips, and bathed it with tears. 

‘ Who can paint all that passed during her last moments? She 
died like a Christian ; and from her very birth her life had been pure 
as that of an angel. Death did not snatch her violently away, but 
gently loosed the silken cords which attached her to life ; and she 
comforted those about her, as if her end was to be that of another. 
A lighted taper was given to each of the assistants, and they kneeled 
in concert to recite a prayer, when the angel of Sedli had wafted her 
soul into the mansions of everlasting bliss. Her mortal remains lost 
scarcely any of their native beauty. 

‘ The state of Mehaled cannot be well expressed. Sara, and the 
old sheik, and all the family, and all who had been dear to Sedli, 
came round him, and wept for him and with him. Basil took 
charge of the obsequies ; which were plain, and free from pomp, as 
she had commanded. Her relations and the poor followed; women 
carried the bier; and the grave was dug in the cemetery of the 
neighbouring convent, under the shade of cypress trees. The family, 
clad in mourning, surrounded the sepulchre, while the service of the 
church was performed; after which, female voices sang in chorus 
this elegy : | 

«¢ Veil your heads with the crape of mourning, and utter aloud 
the cry of. grief, and repeat abroad, Woe, woe, woe! A young and 
fair flower has fallen in the garden of existence ; too soon it has fallen. 
The graces of youth adorned her; the lily and: the rose had lent 
their colouring to her complexion. The smile of Sedli was welcome 
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as the first glance of the unrisen sun; her shape was slender as the 
cedar; and in her step she was light asthe antelope. Still fairer was 
her soul; her bounty dried the tears of want; her voice charmed 


hostility to peace. Woe, woe, woe; she has fallen, a sacrifice to 
maternal love.”’’ 


This pleasing, tender, and uncommon novel is elegantly 
written, contains much geographical instruction, and may be 
very useful to those missionaries who are disposing themselves 
to visit the Syrian churches. It breathes every where a pure 
morality and a religious tendency, and well deserves to occupy 
the pen of a translator. Many notes are affixed, explanatory 
of the allusions to oriental opinions and usages 3 which display 
appropriate erudition, and bring into notice many works of the 
Germans that are little known even to our orientalists. 


= 





Art. XVII. Manuel du Libraire, &c.; i.e. The Manual of the 
Book-seller and of the Book-fancier, &c. &c. By James CHARLES 
Brunet, jun. 2d Edition, augmented by more than 4000 Ar- 


ticles, and a great number of Notes. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1814. 
Imported by De Boffe. 


It is well known that Dedure, a Parisian bookseller, published 

in seven octavo volumes, between 1763 and 1768, his 
Bibliographie Instructive, which contains an extensive catalogue 
of rare and singular books; noticing the usual price of each, 
and discriminating between various editions. It was found 
very useful to those who were engaged in the book-trade, and to 
authors, librarians, and collectors : but errors were progressively 
detected, and numerous omissions were lamented. M. Brunet, 
the compiler of the volumes before us, therefore undertook the 
recomposition of Debure’s work. A more compendious form 
of record was adopted, emendations were perpetually inserted, 
additional articles and anecdotes were collected, and a new and 
fuller Bookseller’s Manual was produced in 18103; which has 
proved a most convenient and comprehensive repertory of the 
exact titles, successive editions, and relative values of the 
leading objects of literary cupidity and speculation in France. 
These were chiefly the flowers of Latin, Italian, and French 
erudition :— Greek, German, and English productions being 
at that time less sought. ‘The first edition of M. Brunet’s 
Manual, however, became in its turn exhausted ; and he now 
offers to the public a second, enriched with about four thou- 
sand additional articles, and adapted for more easy consultationby 
extensive indexes. The augmentations are principally derived 
from the English bibliographers, Clarke, Harwood, Dibdin, and 
others ; a circumstance which is symptomatic of a growing at- 
tention to our language on the Continent, We think that this 
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is a far better book than Peignot’s Repertoire Bibliographique, 
which was noticed at p. 526. of our seventy-third volume; and 
indeed a book which well deserves translation, or rather 
imitation, in our own tongue. 

The compiler’s plan is not to give an universal but a select 
catalogue: he omits systematically those trivial, ephemeral, 
and insignificant layers of stretched leaves, which, under the 
name of books, are sold by weight or tale: he aspires to confer 
by his notice a sort of literary nobility ; and only the titles 
which he enumerates are to be titles recognized in the reading 
world. These are recorded in the alphabetic order of the 
authors’ names: or, when anonymous books occur, in the 
alphabetic order of the titular substantive. Praise is given to 
Barbier’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Works; * 
and great use has been made of it in referring to spécific 
authors the publications which were originally nameless. 
Under the head Bible, are enumerated all ‘editions of the 
Jewish Scriptures ; and under the head Testament, all editions 
of the Christian Scriptures. ‘Those romances of chivalry, of 
which the writers are unknown, are inserted under the heads 
Arthur, Gyron, Launcelot, and Trystan. Great care is taken to 
note the number of pages or sheets; and the number of cuts, 
engravings, or maps, which ought to accompany. a work. 
Complete copies of good editions are not ascertained without 
industrious collation. j 

Among the antient bibliographers to whom this author is 
indebted, may especially be distinguished Audiffred?’s Cata- 


logus Romanarum Edit. Seculi XV., and Panzer’s Annales Typoe, « 





graphiques. From the makers of local catalogues, tributary | 


information has frequently been derived; and a list of these 
sources of intelligence is prefixed, which occupies.three pages. 


This work is circumstanced like Walton’s Polyglott: during... 


the progress of its parturition, a national revolution was 


effected; and in the first and second volumes the writer 


speaks of the imperial library, but in the third and fourth of*...: 
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the royal library, at Paris. 


Volumes I., II., and III. are filled with the alphabetic cata- * 


logue, of which an idea may be formed by our reprinting in 


r 4 


their polyglottic variety a few specimens, though we cannot ; «| 


follow the arrangement in columns. We will take the letter J, 
here properly separated from I, as farasJ AC. . ther 


‘Jaarar (Abi) Philosophus auto-didactus, sive epistola Abi Jaafar’ diy 


od, 
a4 
«* 
% 


Ebn Tophail de Hai Ebn Yokdhan, in qua ostenditurguemodo . 
inferiorum contemplatione ad superiorum notitiam raf, bumat 
adscendere possit ; ex arab. in linguam laut. versa, ab dv. Po- 


cockio, filio. Oxonii, e Th. Sheld. 1671, in-4. [2038] 
| * See Rev. Vol. Ixiii, N.S. pog62. ~ 
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‘di y a des exemplaires de la méme édition dont le titre porte editio se- 
cunda, priori emendatior, avec /a date 1700, mais qui, loin d’ avoir 
quelque chose de plus que les premiers, ont au contraire de moins 
Lépitre dédicatoire. Vendu 22 fr. Villotson. 

‘ JaBLONSKIT (Pauli-Ernesti) Pantheon Agyptiorum, sive de diis 
eorum comment. Francofurti, 1750-52, 3 part. in-8. [14249] 

‘ OR age savant: 15 218 fr.s vendu 27 fr. rel. en 1 vol. m. Cit. 

-D. 

— De Memnone Grecorum et Agyptiorum, hujusque celeberrima i in 
Thebaide statua, dissertatio. Francofurti, 1753, in-4. fig. 6 a 8 fr. 
[14250] 

— Opuscula, quibus lingua et antiquitas Egyptiorum, difficilia libro. 
rum sacrorum loca, etc. tllustrantur, edidit et animadvers. adjecit. 
Jona-Guil. Te Water. Lugd. Bat. 1804-1813, 4 vol. in-8. 70 
fr. [13916 ] 

¢ JABLONSKY (Ch. —Gust. ) et J.-F'r.-G. Hersst. Natursystem thi 
cic. ; cest-a-dire, systeme de la nature de tous les insectes connus, 
indigenes et exotiques (en allemand). Berlin, 1782-1806, 21 vol. 
in-8. fig. color. [3691 ] 

© L’ouvrage est divisé en 2 parties: la premiere contient les scarabées, 
10 vol. ; fa seconde renferme les papillons, 11 vol. Les 21 vol. re- 
viennent a pres de 800 fr. | 

¢ Jacintues (des), de leur anatomie, reproduction et culture (par de 
Saint- Simon). Amsterdam, 1768, in-4 fig. 5 26 /r. — Gr. Pap. 
de Holl. 10 a 12 fr. [3193] 

¢ Jacxson’s (J.) Journey from India towards England in the year 
1797, by @ route commonly called overland, through countries not 
much frequented, etc. London, 1799. in-8. 7. 4 10 fr. [11 sane 

¢ Jackson’s (James Grey) Account of the empire of Morocco, and t 
district of Suse, compiled from various observations made during 
a long residence in,. and various journeys through these countries. 
London, Nichols, 1809, in-4 fig. 50 fr [13939] 

© Jacop’s (Will,) Travels in the sout Spain, in letters written 
A.D. 1809 and 1810. London, Johnson, 1811, in-4. fig. 15 fo 
[11169 ] 

‘ Les gravures de cet ouvrage sont trés-médiocres. 

* Jacopzi (Oligeri) de Ranis observationes ; accessit Casp. Bartho- 
lini de nervorum usu in motu musculorum epistola, etc. Parisiis 
1682, in-8. fig. 3 a 4 fr. [3626] 

‘ Fad édition de 1676 est moins complete que celle-ci. 

— Museum regium, Seu catalogus rerum tam naturalium, quam arti- 
Jficialium, que in basilica bibliothece Christiani V. Hafnia asser- 
vantur, descr ‘iptus ab Oligero Jacobeo. Hafnie, 1696, in-fol. fig. 

10415 fr. [4001] 

© On doit trouver dans ce vol. un auctarium, impr. en 1699, gui con- 
tient 97 pag. de texte et les pl. 38—41: vendu 23 fr. mer. 

Gouttard. 

¢ La nouvelle edition: dicen vero magna ex parte auctior, uberjori- 
busq. commentariis presertim autem quoad_ antiquitates histo 
riamq. numismatum Danicerum illustratus, accurante Johanne 


Lauerentzen. Haunie (1710), in-fol. avec 55 pl. est un peu i 
l 2 here. 
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chére. Elle est difficile a collationner, parce que les pages n’en 
sont pas chiffrées, et que les planches, au lieu détre réunies a la 

n du volume sous une seule série de numéros, comme dans la pre- 
miere édition, sont placées a la fin de chacune des sections a laquelle 
elles ont rapport. La 1"* partie, en 7 sect. contient le nombre de 
pl. suivant, savoir: la 1°° sect. 8 pl.3 la 2° et la 3°, chacune 3 
pl. 3 la 4%, 5°, 6°, et 7°, une pl. chacune. La 2° partie est par- 
tagée en § sect. avec 28 pl. dans la 1" sect. 2 dans la seconde, 6 
dans la 3° et 1 dans la 4°; tout cela non compris le portrait placé 
au frontispice. La totalité du texte finit par le feuillet E14, au 
verso duquel sont les errata. Au surplus, cette édition, dont il 
existe des exemplaires précieux en papier de Hollande, cette 
édition, disons-nous, quotque plus complete que la précédente, n’en 
dispense pas entitrement, parce qu’on a retranché de la derniere dif- 

érentes choses qui se trouvent dans la premiere. ' 
€ Jacopatius (Dom.) Voy. Lasse. : 

* Jacosi episc. Nisibiensis sermones, armenice et lat. (a N. Antonello). 
Rome, typ. congregat. de propag. fide, 1756, in-fol. Vendu 30 

fr. Anquetil. [711] 
¢ Jacosi Salomonis (Negri) Damasceni Arabum philosophia popularis, 
sive sylloge tee gn enggnn ab eo dicata, arab. et lat. interprete 
Frid. Rostgaard, edente Jo.—Chr. Kallio. Hafnie, 1764, in-8. 

~ [10168] 

¢ Vendu g fr- Villoison. 

¢ Jacosi apost. liturgia. V. SAINCTEs. 

* Jacosus de Cessolis. Voy. CEssou. 

¢ Jacosus de Clusa. Voy. Ciusa. 

¢Jacoss (Fred.) Animadversiones in Euripidis tragedias; acced. 
emendationes in Stobeum. Epistola critica ad Nic. Schow. Gothe, 
1790, in-8. 9 fr. [8796] 

* — Cure secunde in Euripidis tragedtas, sive exercitationes critica in 
scriptores veteres. Lips. 1795, in-8.— Exercitationum eriticarum 
tomus secundus. Lips. 1797. in-8. 9 fr. [10081] 

*¢ — Voy. ANTHOLOGIA. 

¢ Jacopone da Todi, laude fatte, e composte da piu persone spiritualt 
ad onore dello omnipotente i Dio, e della Vergine Maria, etc. race 
colte, ed insieme ridotte da Jacopo di Maestro Luigi de Morsi. 
Firenze, Bonacorsi, 1485, in-4. [8390] 

¢ Premiere édition: vend. 25 fr. Pinelli. 

* — Incominciano i cantichi, overo laude del B.-F. Jacopone de Bene- 
detto da Todi, Firenze, Francesco Bonacorsi, 1490. in-4. 

* Vendu en m.t. 19 fr. Gaignat; 30 fr. la Valliere. 

« — Voy. JusTINIANI. 

¢— J cantici, ae’ con Paggiunta di alcuni discorsi, e la vita sua 
(da Giambat. Modio). Roma, Salviani, 1558, in-4. 

© Belle edition: vend. 6 fr. 50 c. Floncel. 

¢ — Poesie spiritual: accresciute e distinte in VII libri, con le annota- 
zione di F. Fran. Tresatti. Venetia, 1617, in-4. 

© Cette edition est celle qu’indique P? Académie de la Crusca: 10 a 
15 fr. 

‘ A Pa (Frére), Bastard de Bourbon. Voy. Bourson. 

: * JACQUIN 
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* Jacquin (Nic.-Jos.). Jcones plantarum rariorum. Vindobonz, 
1781-95, 3 vol. in-fol. fig. color. 500. a 600 ye: [3029] 

‘ Ouvrage précieux et bien executé, dont les exemplaires sont rares en 
France. T. 1, 20 pag. et 200 pl.—T.11, 22 pag. et pl. 201—454. 
—T.111, 24 pag. et pl.455. a 648. 

* 1] paroit depuis peu 4 fascicules ou 40 pl. d’un recueil du méme genre 
que celui-ci, et gui a pour titre: Ecloge plantarum rariorum aut 
minus Cognitarum quas ad vivum descripsit et iconibus coloratis 
illustravit Jos. Fr. de Jacquin. Vienna, gr. in-fol. 

* — Oxalis monagraphia, iconibus illustrata. Westies 17945 gt. in-4. 
cum 81. fig. color. [3207] 

* Vendu 121 fr. Ventenat, sans avoir toujours cette valeur. 

* —Observationum botanicar. partes ]V. Vindobone, 1764—71, 4 part. 
en 1 vol. in-fol. cum 100 tab. 24.4 36 fr. [3086] . 

4 — Enumeratio stirpium plerarum queque sponte crescunt in agro Vin- 
dobonensi, montibusque confinibus. Vindobone, 1762, in-8. fig. 6.4 
7 fr- [3306] 

‘— Flore Austriaca, sive plantarum selectar. in Austrie archiducatu 
sponte crescentium icones ad vivum color. Vienne-Austr. 1773-78, 
5 vol. gr. in-fol. [3307] 

‘ Cet ouvrage contient 500 pl. color. avec beaucoup de soin. Vendu6oo 
fr-m.r. Saint-Céran, en 17803 401 fr. (rel. en 3 vol.) Belin; 
750 fr. P Héritier. 

‘ — Hortus botanicus Vindobonensis, seu plantarum rariorum, que in 
horto botanico Vindobonensi coluntur, scones et descriptiones. Vindo- 
bonz, 1770-76, 3 vol. gr. in-fol. fig. [3446] 

* Ouvrage contenant 300 pl. color. dont Pauteur n’a fait tirer que 162 
exempl. tous numérotés. Vendu 400 fr. br. l Héritier. | 

‘ Ces deux ouvrages se trouvent quelquefois réunis. Vend. les 8 vol. 
1309 fr.m.r. de Limare; 1000 fr. rel. en 4 vol. Belins 1571 

r. méme exempl. Ventenat. 

‘ On a fait depuis peu une édit. de ’ Hortus Vindobonensis, distribuce 
en 24 livraisons : elle coute 312 fr. 

¢— Plantarum rariorum horti Cas. Schanbrunnensis descriptiones et 
icones. Vienne, 1797-1804, 4 vol. gr. in-fol. fig. color. 
[3447] 

‘ Cet ouvrage, qui ne le céde point en beauté aux autres productions du 
méme auteur, est orné de 500 pl. et a cotité 1100 fr. Vendu 600 

r. Tourneisen. 

¢ — Selectarum Stirpium American. historia. Vindobon. 1763, 2 tom. 
1 vol. in-fol. cum 183. tab. 30. 2 40 fr. [ p44] 

‘ Il y a des exempl. de ce volume en pap. de Hollande, avec pl. coloriées; 
mais ils ne se trouvent que trés-difficilement. 

‘ — Selectarum Stirpium Americanarum historia, in qua ad Linnean. sys- 
tema determinate, descriptaque sistuntur plante ille, quas in insulis 
Martinica, Jamaica, §.- Domingo, etc. observavit rariores ; ad- 
jectis iconibus ab authoris archetypo pictis. (Viennz-Austr. circa 
ann. 780); in-fol. max. 

‘ Ouvrage de la plus grande rareté, dont on assure quil n’a été tiré 
que 12 exempl. Il est composé de 137 pag. de texte, et de 264 fig. 
peintes et nongravées. V oy. Biblioth. Firmiana, t.3. a“ part. page61+; 
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Esprit des Journ. Janvier 1782, et surtout Catal. de M. Banks, 
t. 3. p. 183. 


¢ — Miscellanea austriaca ad botanicam, chemiam, et historiam natu- 
ralem spectantia. Vindob. 1778-81, 2 vol. pet. in-4. cum 21 et 


23 fig. color. [3948 ] 
© Vendu 31 fr. 0 Heritier ; 40 fr. Ventenat. 
© — Collectanea austriaca ad botanicam, chemiam, et historiam natur. 
spectantia. Vindob. 1786-96, § vol. gr. in-4. fig. color. [3949 ] 
‘Le 1% vol. a 22 pl.; —le 2°, 18 pl. ; — le 3°, 23 pl.;—le 4°, 27 pl.s 
> meet Je 5°; ow supplément, 16 pl. Vendu en 4. vol. 89 fr. I Héritier; 
en § vol. 101. fr. Ventenat. 
4 — Stapeliarumin hortis Vindobonensibuscultarum descriptiones, figuris 
 (éoloratis illustrate. Vindob. 1806-7. gr. in-fol. fig. col. [3217] 
* — Fragmenia Botanica. Vindob. Bek. 1800-9, gr. in-fol. fig. col. 
- + [3030] | 
§ Tous ces ouvrages de Jacquin: sont recherchés, et peu communs en 
France.’ 


The fourth and most elaborate of these volumes consists of 
a methodical catalogue, in which all the books noticed in the 
foregoing three volumes are classed according to the topics to 
‘which’ they relate, and in the order of their dates. Much 
skill is displayed in the distribution, of which we will endea- 
vour to communicate some idea. 

The first principal division is ‘Theology, which is subdivided 
into ten subordinate classes, intituled, 1. Sacred Books: 

2. Sacred Philology: 3. Liturgies: 4. Councils: 5. Holy Fathers: 
6. Fheologians : 7. Singular Opinions: 8. Religion of the Jews 
and Gentiles: g. Religion of the Chinese, Hindoos, and Ma- 
hometans: 10. Deists, Infidels, aiid Atheists. Each of these 
‘subdivisions has again its under-classes, when the number of 
books necessary to be indicated is considerable. It may excite 
notice that, in the tenth section, the author ascribes to Baron 
Flolbach not only the Systéme de la Nature, but the Histoire 
Critique de Jésus Christ, lately (we believe) translated into our 
language under the title of Ecce Homo. He records French 
translations of Collins and of Hobbes, but does not indicate 
the English originals: nor has he, among the editions of 
Spinosa, specified the best, which appeared at Jena in 1802. 
‘In short, this chapter is very defective ; purposely, perhaps ; 
and to the honour of the author’s piety and Christianity. 

The second principal division is Jurisprudence, which is 
again branched into 1. Introductions to the Study of Law and 
General Tractates: 2. Right of Nature and Law of Nations : 
3- Civil and Crimimal Law, which again has six subdivisions : 
4. Ecclesiastical Law. 

A third division is allotted to Science, which branches into 
Introductory and Encyclopedic Works: 2. Philosophy: 3. Logic 
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and Metaphysics: 4. Morality: 5. Economy: 6. Polity: 
7. Statistics: 8. Physics: g. Chemistry: 10. Natural History : 
11. Medicine: 12. Mathematics: 13. Occult Sciences, with 
Fine Arts, Gymnastic Exercises, &c. i 

A fourth division has the epigraph Belles Lettres, or Fine 
Literature. This is subdivided into 1.Grammar: 2. Rhetoric: 
3- Orators: 4. Theory of Poetry: 5. Poets: 6. Drama: 
7- Mythology: 8. Romance: 9g. Jests: 10. Philology: 11. Po- 
lygraphers; 12. Dialogues: 13. Letters. 

In a fifth division, we find History, subdivided into 
Geography, Voyages and Travels, Chronology, Universal 
History, History of Religions and Superstitions, Antient 
History, Middle History, and Modern History, which is sub- 
divided into European, Asiatic, African, and American ; and 
again subdivided according to the number of independent 
sovereignties included in each segment of the world. Other 
heads are allotted to Antiquities, to the History of Noble 
and Military Orders, to Literary History, Bibliography, and 
Biography. ‘The head Antiquities is especially comprehensive, 
and is subdivided into Monuments of Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, Engraved Gems, Medals, Vases, and Inscriptions on 
Marbles. The concluding section enumerates Historical 
Extracts. 

This philosophical arrangement of the preceding treasury of 
titles is well adapted to save trouble to the practical librarian, 
and to prepare a general coincidence of allotment for such 
books as might with rival plausibility be thrown under various 
subdivisions. Every article is numbered alike in the alphabetic 
and in the methodic arrangement: the former is the critical 
catalogue, and includes whatever occurs of anecdotic remark : 
but the latter is the historical catalogue, and exhibits all the 
books of each subdivision in the chronological order of their 
publication. 

An important preparation for the literary history of Europe, 
and of the world, is made by these instructive collections. 
It would perhaps be desirable to digest the acts of publication 
into annals ; and to make complete lists of all the books printed 
in Europe during the first, the second, and the third year, 
of the fifteenth or the sixteenth century. The progress of 
illumination is not indeed exactly coéval with the number of 
works printed. The object of some books is to cover with 
clouds the human mind, and to obscure the dawn of reason: 
but the mass of writers are friends to knowlege and to truth, 
and will at last consign to an unwelcome and penal celebrity 
the names of those who have favoured mysticism and scattered 


error. 
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We conclude by expressing our deliberate gratitude to the 
useful and Jaborious compiler of this still incomplete but very 
comprehensive Manual of Bibliography; and by advising 
British writers to record and bring out his omissions as to our 
native literature, in order that our domestic contributions to 
public instruction may no where be lost to fame or to utility, 
He will be ranked, like his countryman Delandine, (see our 
Ixxiiid vol. p. 463.) among those bibliographers who have carried 
the spirit of philosophy into technical toil; and who, by the 
magnetism of intellect, have compelled the dust of libraries ‘to 
assume a regular ahd instructive arrangement. 





Art. XVIII. Histoire des Croisades, &c.; i.e. The History of 
the Crusades, Part II. containing the second and third Crusade. 
With a Chart of the Christian States in Asia, and a Plan of 
Ptolemais. By M.Micuaup. Vol. II. 8vo. pp.587. Paris. 
1814. Imported by De Boffe. Price 14s. 


QO! the madness of men, can a stronger instance be produced 
than what has been called by some the Holy War, and by 
others the Croisade or Crusade, in which the kingdoms of the 
West associated for the purpose of invading Asia, with the 
view of delivering from the hands of infidels the scene of our 
Lord’s preaching, sufferings, and death? The unanimity and 
enthusiasm, with which the Christian nations of Europe engaged 
in this enterprise, have been amply displayed by M. Micnaup 
in the first volume of his work, of which we gave an account 
in Vol. Ixxi. N.S. p.493. All the details of this singular war, 
down to the taking of Jerusalem by Godfrey of Bouillon, were 
included in the first volume; and the author, having resolved 
on presenting the public with a full display of all the exploits 
of the crusaders, purposes, in addition to the volume before us, 
to supply a third and a fourth; the former of which is to in- 
clude, t. the Crusade of Henry VI. Emperor of Germany : 
2. the Taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders, and the Foun- 
dation of the Empire of the Latins: 3. the Crusade of the 
Emperor Frederic II. In the fourth volume will be related, 
1. the Two Crusades directed by St. Louis : 2. the Events which 
accomplished the Ruin of the Christians in Asia, and led to 
their being for ever driven from Palestine: 3. the Attempts 
made by the Popes, and by several Sovereigns of Europe, to 
revive the Spirit of crusading among the Nations of the West. 
After having thus exhausted his historic matter, M. Micuaup 
intends to finish his recital by collecting the several opinions 
which have been offered respecting the Crusades, from the 13th 


to the present century; suggesting also some considerations on 
16 the 
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the evils and the benefits which have resulted from these remote 
wars, Here we might have supposed that his labours would 
have terminated: but this is not the case. ‘To qualify himself 
for his task, he has amassed such a quantity of materials as 
will furnish a Bibliography of the Crusades; he therefore 
states it as his intention to present the public with a fifth volume 
by way of supplement or appendix, in which will be given a 
short notice of all the works that served him as a guide, and 
have furnished the matter from which his narrative is com- 
piled. Such is the plan which he has sketched; and, as he 
tells us that his manuscript is nearly finished, we hope that 
the changes which have occurred in France, since the beginning 
of the present year, have not obstructed the accomplishment 
of his literary labours. 

The volume before us contains four books, (from the fifth to 
the eighth inclusive,) and presents us with events which happened 
between A. D. 1099 and A.D. 1192. Owing probably to the 
thickness of the first volume, book 5. is placed at the opening 
of Vol. II.: but in fact it belongs to the first crusade, and now 
stands aukwardly detached from the preceding recitals. It 
contains, however, much curious matter, and will be perused 
with satisfaction by those who wish to be well acquainted with 
this portion of history. ‘The reader will perceive that, after 
the capture of the Holy City by Godfrey, and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Jerusalem under him as its sovereign, 
(though he refused to invest his brow with the crown of gold 
which was offered him, in the place where his Saviour wore 
a crown of thorns,) the extent of territory acquired by 
the Crusaders in Asia was not inconsiderable. Many large 
cities, as Tyre, Ptolemais, Tripoli, Antioch, Aleppo, Edessa, &c. 
fell into their hands. ‘The banks of the Jordan, of the Orontes, 
and of the Euphrates, were visited by the soldiers of the cross 5 
and, though these distant exploits against the disciples of 
Mohammed were more bloody than profitable, they manifest 
the zeal with which the subjects of Godfrey were inspired. 
The Holy Land, which it was the object of the crusaders to 
wrest from the infidels, formed in antient times the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah; and, after its conquest by the Romans, 


it obtained the name of Palestine. Of this country, it is re- 
marked by the author that, 


‘ At the time of the crusades, as now, a great portion of the 
soil of Palestine, especially where the arid mountains of Sion, Hebron, 
Ebal, and Gilboa,’raise their lofty heads, presents a surface of 
country on which the curse of heaven seems to have fallen. This 
jJand, formerly promised to the chosen people of God, had often 
changed its inhabitants; all the Mussulman sects and dynasties, with 
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arms in their hands, had disputed the possession of it ; revolutions and 
war had involved the capital and most parts of the provinces in ruins ; 
and the religious ideas of Mussulmans and Christians‘ alone seem to 
give any value to the conquest of Judea. History, however, ought 
to be on her guard against those exaggerations with which certain 
travellers have spoken of the sterility of this unhappy country *. | 
In spite of the scourges which for many ages have desolated the pro- 
vinces of Palestine, some traces of its antient splendour may be dis- 
covered. The shiores of the lake of Galilee and of the river Jordan, 
=~ some vallies watered by the Besor, the Arnon, and the Jaboc, —and 
the plains near the sea, which war had not ravaged, — bring to our 
recollection, by their fertility, the promises of Scripture. Palestine 
had preserved some flourishing cities; while many of her ports 
offered a convenient asylum to the vessels of Europe and Asia.’ 


It was not the value of Palestine, considered either as an 
agricultural or a commercial country, which made it an object 
of desire to the Christians: the accommodation of pilgrims 
was'more consulted than that of traders, and the expulsion 
of the Saracens than the cultivation of the soil. The new king 
of Jerusalem, however, was not inactive, but exerted himself 
to secure a dominion which he had recently obtained by 
conquest. 


' € The first care of Godfrey was to repress the hostilities of the 
Saracens, and to enlarge the frontiers of a kingdom of which he had 
undertaken the defence. By his orders, Tancred entered into Galilee, 
and took possession of Tiberias and many other cities in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake of Genesareth. Asa reward of his labours, 
he obtained the country which he had conquered, and which was 
afterward erected into a principality. Tancred, master of a rich 
rovince, advanced towards the territory of Damascus; while God- 
Hey, in a successful excursion, imposed a tribute on the Emirs of 
Cesarea, Ptolemais, and Ascalon; the Arabs, also, who dwelled 
on the left bank of the Jordan, submitted to his arms. On returnin 
victorious to Jerusalem, he learnt that the city of Asher, whieh 
ielded to him after the battle of Ascalon, refused to pay the 
imposed tribute, and threw off the Christian yoke. Godfrey, de- 
termined to lay siege to this rebellious city, assembled his troops, 
conducted them to Asher, and made every preparation for attacking 
it by assault. Already had the rolling towers approached the ramparts, 
the battering rams had shaken the walls, and the city was about to 
be carried by storm, when the besieged employed a means of defence 
worthy only of barbarians. Gerard of Avesnes, who had been 
given to them as a hostage by Godfrey, being fastened to the top of 
a very long pole, was placed on the wall against which the 
assailants directed the whole force of their attack. In the prospect 





¢# On this subject, the reader may consult with advantage an 

excellent dissertation by the Abbé Guennée onthe Holy Land, in the 

soth vol. of the Mémoires de ? Académie des [nscriptions. : 
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‘of an inevitable and inglorious death, this miserable Christian cavalier 
uttered the most pitiable cries, and conjured his friend Godfrey to 
save his life by making a voluntary retreat: but this cruel spectacle, 
though it rent the heart of Godfrey, did not shake his resolution 
nor his courage. Being sufficiently near to Gerard d’Avesnes to be 
heard by him, he exhorted him, by his resignation, to merit the 
crown of martyrdom. ‘ It is not in my power,”’ said he, * to save 
you ; if even my own brother Eustace were in your place, I should 
consign him to death. Die, then, illustrious and brave cavalier, 
with the courage of a Christian hero; die for the safety of your 
brethren, and for the glory of Jesus Christ.”” ‘These words of 
Godfrey gave Gerard courage to die; he requested his old compa- 
nions to offer his horse and his arms at the Holy Sepulchre, and 
desired them to grant him their prayers for the salvation of his soul. 
Soon afterward, he fell under a shower of lances from the Christians. 

The soldiers of Godfrey, on seeing Gerard expire, burned with fury 
to avenge his death, and redoubled their efforts to make themselves 
masters of the city : while the besieged reproached the Christians with 
barbarity, and defended themselves with rage. The Greek fire 
destroyed the towers and machines of the assailants; and Godfrey, 
losing a great number of his warriors, despaired of taking the city, 
which received succour by sea. As the winter was advanced, he re- 
solved at last to raise the siege, and to return to Jerusalem; deeply 
afflicted at having been the cause of the death of Gerard d’Avesnes, 
without gaining any advantage for the Christian cause.’ 


This passage affords a sufficient specimen of the kind of 
warfare which was carried on by the crusaders and their 
enemies; of the animosity which prevailed between them ; 
of the enthusiasm of the Christian army in prosecuting their 
conquests ; and of the dangerous state of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem and its dependencies, in spite of all their efforts. Of 
the Greek fire here mentioned, an account is given, in No. 13. 
of Picces justificatives, or authorities, subjoined at the end of 
the volume, extracted from a MS. life of Saladin, by Renaudot. 
Here it is remarked ; 


‘ It is certain that the artificial fire, called feu grégevis, feu de mers 
or feu liquide, the composition of which may be found in the Greek 
and Latin historians, was very different from that which the people 
of the east began at this period to use, and the effect of which became 
the more surprising as the cause of it was altogether unknown: since, 
instead of the former, which was composed of wax, rosin, sulphur, 
and other combustible. materials, this latter was nothing more than 
naptha, or petroleum, of which they had springs near Bagdad, as 
the antients had near old Ecbatana, on the frontiers of Media. 
Naturalists agree that this bituminous matter easily takes fire, and 
that it is impossible to extinguish it but with sand, vinegar, or urine. 
Trial was made of it before Alexander, by setting a large quantity of 
it on fire by trains, which burned a very long time without being ex- 
tinguished ; and a buffoon being only rubbed with it, the fire hurt 
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him in such a manner that his life was saved with difficulty. Though, 
however, the antients were acquainted with it, we do not find that they 
ordinarily availed themselves of it in war. — It is very probable that, 
the Orientals not having employed it before this siege, Ebu-el-Mejas 
fortunately made use oft as a new invention ; and that the Christians, 
on account of its resemblance, called it feu grec, or Grecian fire, fol- 
lowing the idea which they entertained that it was the same with the 
composition which bore that name throughout the Levant. This fire, 
having been used in the defence of besieged places, was called 
Oleum incendiarium, oleum Medicum, and was employed in the time 
of Valentinian; under whom Vegetius, a military author, who 
gives the ingredients of it, composed his work. /Eneas, an antient 
writer cited by Polybius, also speaks of it in his Treatise on the De- 
fence of Cities; and Callinicus adds nothing new, unless it be the 
machines or pipes of copper, by means of which he first used it at 
sea, and burnt the fleet of the Arabians near Cyzicum. The Greeks 
continued to employ these machines, with which they armed their 
fire-ships, and never communicated the secret to other nations; nor 
did the Mohammedans ever reveal their fire of naphtha, when they 
had once learnt the use of it. Thus the names were interchanged 
by the ignorance of the two nations; the Greeks very properly 
calling feu de Medie, or Median fire, the artificial fire of the Moham- 
medans; while the Latins included both sorts under the name of 


feu grégeois: asin after times the people of the East called gunpowder | 


naphtha, in consequence of the similarity discovered between it and 
the fire which it induced them to abandon.’ 


Should this note raise expectations which it does not fully 
gratify, and the reader be still at a loss respecting the compo- 
sition of the true Grecian fire, the amateurs of destruction 
may probably derive some consolation by thinking that, if we 
have not penetrated the secret of the antients, we have a very 
good substitute in those precious instruments of annoyance 
and devastation, the Congreve Rockets. 

Of Godfrey, a very high character is given in this history ; 
in which he is compared to Judas Maccabeus, and is repre- 
sented as surpassing in military abilities all the captains of his 
age. His son Baldwin, who succeeded, after a little contest, 
to the crown of Jerusalem, possessed the spirit of his father, 
combined in his character the same strange mixture of religious 
zeal and warlike enterprize, and experienced the reverses which 
seemed to belong to an empire formed out of the materials of 
which his kingdom was composed. M. Micnaup relates the 
generous conduct of Baldwin, after having routed the Egyptian 
army, towards the wife of a Mussulman who was taken in 
labour at the moment of flight, and left behind. On disco- 
vering her, he placed her on a carpet, covered her with his 
cloak, ordered her fruit and water, and a female camel to 
furnish milk for the infant. She was then given in charge to 
a slave, 
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a slave, who was directed, when she had recovered, to conduct 
her to her husband. For this act of humanity, the king of 
Jerusalem was amply rewarded. He soon experienced a 
defeat, and was in danger of being made prisoner, when 
the husband of the lady, an officer of rank in the Mussulman 
army, repaid the act of kindness to his wife by rescuing 
Baldwin from his perilous condition. — The horrid details 
of war are happily relieved by such episodes: but alas! 
they are like the verdant oases of the desart, bearing a very 
small proportion to the arid wastes which surround them. The 
ferocity, brutality, and ignorance of the crusaders are indeed 
more apparent than their virtues; and, though the cross ap- 
peared on their banners, the spirit of Christ did not illuminate 
their minds. On the capture of Tripoli, a counterpart to the 
lamentable conduct of the Caliph who ordered the fine library 
of Alexandria to be destroyed, was supplied by a Christian 
General, under the direction of a Christian Priest. ‘¢ In this 
city, among other riches, was a library, famous throughout the 
East for its treasures of the antient literature of the Persians, 
Arabians, Egyptians, and Greeks. After the taking of this 
city, a priest belonging to Count Bertrand St. Giles entered the 
hall in which a great number of copies of the Koran were 
collected, and, on his declaring that the library of Tripoli con- 
tained only the impious books of Mohammed, they were given 
to the flames.’ For the knowlege of this specimen of crusading 
zeal, we are indebted to Arabian writers, and not to our own 
historians ; for M. Micuaup adds, * Some oriental writers have 
bitterly deplored this irreparable loss, but none of our own 
contemporary chroniclers speaks of it; and their silence marks 
the profound indifference with which the soldiers of the 
Franks looked on a conflagration which consumed 100,000 
volumes.’ 

We need not follow this author through recitals which have 
been often given, though rarely with so much minuteness ; nor 
is it necessary that we should trace the succession of the several 
Baldwins who were kings of Jerusalem, or discuss the circum- 
stances which terminated the first crusade. The following 
brief sketch of the reign of Baldwin I. will shew the tottering , 
state of his kingdom. ‘ Baldwin lived and died in the midst 
of camps ; and during his reign, which lasted eighteen ? hess the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were annually roused by the sound 
of the great bell which announced the approach of chs Saracens, 
Scarcely ever was seen in the sanctuary the wood of the true 
cross, because it accompanied the armies to the war, the 
sight of which was often sufficient to insure victory to the 
Christians.” - 
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The capture of Edessa by Zenghi was fatal to the power of 
the Christians in the East. ‘They lost here 20,000 killed, and 
15,000 prisoners fell into the hands of the infidels; and so 
hopeless was the state of their affairs, that the faithful in the 
East were of opinion that Heaven had decided against them. 
Thus terminated the first Crusade. 

In the sixth book, which treats of the second Crusade, and 
cludes the period between A. D. 1142 and 1148, a farther 
account is given of these frantic invasions of the Holy Land. 
Experience had not taught wisdom to the nations of Europe, 
nor had their immense losses abated their enthusiasm. | By the 
same address to their passions which animated the adventurers 
in the first crusade, the people of the West were enflamed to 
enter on a second. It is observed by this historian: 





‘ The Christian colonies, menaced by the Mussulmans, called on 
the princes of Europe to lend them succour; and the Bishop of 
Gaball in Syria, accompanied by a great number of priests and 
cavaliers, presented himself at. Viterbo before the sovereign Pontiff, 
where his recitals drew tears from the chief of the faithful. The 
misfortunes of Edessa, and the evils which menaced Jerusalem, dif- 
fused every where consternation and grief. Cries of alarm echoed 
throughout the West. Forty-five years had elapsed since the deli- 
verance of the Holy. Sepulchre ; yet the spirit of the people was not 
changed ; so that they every where ran to arms. At the call of St. 
Bernard, Christian kings and people ranged themselves under the 
standard of the cross.’ 


The address of the Abbé of Clairvaux, on inducing the Em- 
peror of Germany and the King of France to espouse the cause, 
the army which he raised, the disasters of the march, their suc- 
cesses and failures, the dissentions and dissolute manners which 
prevailed among these soldiers of the cross, and at last the fatal 
termination of this expedition, are all minutely related, com- 
bining the details of the Arabian authors with those of out 
chroniclers: but we must pass over these details. It is curious, 
however, to observe that St. Bernard, on perceiving the 
unsuccessful issue of this second crusade, had the address to 
exonerate himself from blame, and to ascribe its failure to the 
crimes of his followers. 

‘ In his apology, (says the author, ) he attributes the bad success of 
the Holy War to the disorders and crimes of the Christians, comparing 
them to the Israelites, to whom Moses, in the name of Heaven, had 
promised the land of Canaan, but who perished during their journey 
to it, because in a thousand instances they had sinned against God. 

‘ We might, however, reply to St. Bernard, that he ought to have 

revented the excesses and disorders of an undisciplined multitude, 
and that the drigands called to the crusade were not the people of 
God. Better reasons should be offered, by the Abbé of Clairvaux, 
for the justification of the Holy War.’ 
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Book vi. concludes with a comparison of the characters of 
the Abbé Suger and St. Bernard. 

We are conducted to the events which marked the third 
Crusade, in the seventh and eighth books of this history. Here 
Noureddin, the son of Zenghi, presents himself as a formi- 
dable champion of Islamism before the Christians of the East; 
and Baldwin the Third was required to stop his progress: but he 
was soon poisoned by a Syrian physician, as: he was occupied 
in relieving the principality of Antioch. His brother Amaury, 
Baldwin IV., was then called to the throne: but he was at- 
tacked by formidable ‘foes, ‘who under the able conduct of 
Saladin threatened the subversion of his kingdom, and ob- 
tained such advantages over him that he was obliged to sue for 
peace. Disabled by leprosy and blindness, Amaury sank into 
such a state both of body and mind, that he became incapa- 
citated for government; which rendered necessary the appoint- 
ment of a successor, the fifth and last Baldwin who reigned 
as king of Jerusalem. He was succeeded by Guy Lusignan, 
who married Sybilla the daughter of Amaury: but, with a 
haughty spirit not calculated to conciliate friends, with subjects 
prepared for revolt, and with enemies on the alert to take ad- 
vantage of the dissention of the Christians, a dark prospect was 
opened before him. On viewing the scene about to be dis- 
closed, the historian tells us that the pen falls from his hand, 
he is so much shocked by the events which remain to be de- 
scribed. After having adverted to the omens and signs which 
were supposed to foretell the downfall of states, M. MicnHaup 
thus continues : 

‘ Such were the presages which struck the majority of Christians : 
but enlightened men perceived more certain signs of the approaching 
fall of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Mousul, Aleppo, and all the 
Mussulman cities of Syria and Mesopotamia, had acknowleged the 
rule of Saladin. ‘The sons of Ayoub had triumphed over the Emirs 
and the dispersed family of Noureddin. All the treasures of Egypt, 
and all the forces of Asia, were in his hands ; no conquest remained for 
him to make ; while fortune, which had smoothed all difficulties be- 
fore him, soon furnished him with a pretext for aiming the last stroke 
against the Christian power.’ 

The truce between the Mohammedans and the Christians 
having been broken at once by both parties, a war commenced 
of which the details have been often related. It may be in- 
teresting, however, to afford a specimen of the manner in 
which that-decisive victory of Saladin over Lusignan, which 


‘ded _to-his possession of the Holy City, is here narrated ; be- 


cause M. Micuaup derives his information from the double 
_ Source of Oriental and Christian authority. 

‘ The historians of the east, in recounting this victory of ‘the 
Saracens, have celebrated the bravery and constancy which “ dis. 
played 
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played in this struggle with the cavaliers of the Franks; who were. 
covered with cuirasses made of rings of iron, (chain-mail). ‘These brave 
warriors presented an impenetrable wall to the strokes of the Saracens ; 
but, when their horses fell, exhausted by fatigue, or wounded by lances 
or javelins, Saladin found scarcely any resistance, and the battle became 
a most horrible carnage. Even an Arabian author, secretary and 
companion of Saladin, who was present at this terrible combat, 
has not been able to restrain himself from deploring the disasters of 
the vanquished. ‘ I have seen,’”? he exclaims, ¢ hills, plains, and 
vallies, covered with their dead; I have seen their flags abandoned, 
and soiled with blood and dust ; I have seen their heads struck off, 
their members dispersed, and their bodies thrown pell-mell together 
in a heap like stones.”? After the battle, the cords of the tents 
would not suffice to tie the prisoners: whom the conquerors distri- 
buted among them, and of whom the number was so very great 
that, according to the report of an historian, a Christian cavalier was 
sold for a pair of shoes. 

¢ Saladin ordered a tent to be prepared in the middle of his camp, 
in which he received Guy Lusignan, and the principal chiefs of the 
Christian army whom victory had thrown into his hands.’ 


The interview is then described, as well as the horrid mas- 
sacre by which Saladin dishonoured his victory, and the terror 
which his name inspired. After having related the fall of 
Ascalon, M. Micuavup proceeds : 


‘\« The moment was now arrived: in which Jerusalem was about to 
fall again under the power of infidels. After having taken Gaza 
and many neighbouring fortresses, the Sultan assembled his army, 
and marched towards the Holy City. A queen in tears, children of 
warriors slaia in the battle of Tiberias, some fugitive soldiers, and 
some pilgrims recently come from the West, constituted the whole 
uard of the Holy Sepulchre. A number of Christian families, who 
ad quitted the desolated provinces of Palestine, filled the capital: 
but, so far from bringing succour, they only augmented the trouble 
and consternation which reigned there. When Saladin approached the 
Holy City, he ordered its principal inhabitants to appear before him, 
and addressed them in these words: ‘ I know, as well as you, that 
Jerusalem is the house of God, and do not wish to profane its sanc- 
tity by the effusion of blood; quit its walls, and I will give you a 
part of my riches; I will give you as much land as you can cul- 
tivate.’”? — They replied to him, We cannot surrender a city in 
which our God expired; much less can we surrender it to you.’’ 
Saladin, irritated by this refusal, swore by the Koran to overturn the 
towers and ramparts of Jerusalem and to avenge the death of those 
Mussulmans who were killed by the companions and soldiers of God- 
frey of Bouillon. . 
¢ He encamped for some days to the West of the city, and directed 
his attack towards the north; mining the ramparts which extended 
from the gate of Jehosaphat to that of St. Stephen. The brave 
Christians made a sortie to destroy the machines and labours of the 
assailants; but they could not interrupt the progress of the me 
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In the midst of the general ‘trouble and agitation, a plot was disco- 
yered for delivering up Jerusalem.to the Mussulmans; a discovery 
which redoubled the alarm, and determined the principal inhabitants 
to demand a capitulation. Accompanied by Balean d’Ibelin, they 
went to the Sultan, and proposed to surrender the place on those con- 
ditions which he himself had offered before the siege: but Saladin, 
recollecting that he had sworn to take the city by assault, and to put 
all the inhabitants to the sword, sent back the deputies without hope; 
and, though Balean d’Ibelin returned several times with supplications 
and entreaties, he found Saladin inexorable. One day, as the depu- 
ties were strongly urging him to accept their capitulation, he pointed 
to his standards which floated on the walls, saying, ‘* Would you that 
I should grant conditions to a city that is taken??? The Saracens 
nevertheless were repulsed. ‘Then Balean, re-animated by the success 
which the Christians had just obtained, replied to the Sultan, * You 
perceive that Jerusalem is not in want of defenders; if we cannot 
obtain from you any pity, we shall take a terrible resolution, and the 
excesses of our despair will fill you with alarm. Those temples and 
palaces, which you wish to conquer, shall be completely overturned. 
We will destroy the mosque of Omar; the mysterious stone of 
Jacob, the object of your reverence, shall be broken and reduced to 
powder; the five thousand Mussulman prisoners which Jerusalem con- 
tains shall be put to the sword; we will destroy our women and 
children,”’ &c. 

‘ This discourse so alarmed Saladin, that, on the following day, he 
invited the deputies to return; and he consulted the doctors of the 
law, who decided that he could accept of a capitulation without 
breaking his oath. The next day, therefore, witnessed the signature 
of a treaty in the Sultan’s tent. Thus Jerusalem came again under 
the dominion of the infidels, after it had been, during eighty years, 
in the hands of the Christians. The Latin histociane bate remarked 
that the crusaders entered the Holy City on a Friday, at the very hour 
in which Jesus Christ had submitted to death, to expiate the crimes 
of the human race ; and the Saracens took’ the city on a Friday, the 
anniversary of the day on which, according to their belief, Mohammed 
quitted Jerusalem, and ascended to heaven. This circumstance, 
which possibly determined Saladin to sign the capitulation that was 
proposed to him, did not fail to give fresh celebrity to his triumph 
among his followers, and to make them regard him as the favourite 
of the Prophet. 

¢ All the warriors, who were found in Jerusalem at the signature 
of the capitulation, obtained permission to withdraw either to Tyre 
or to Tripoli; and the conqueror granted life to the inhabitants, and 
permitted them to purchase their liberty. All Christians, with the 
exception of Greeks and Syrians, were ordered to leave Jerusalem 
within four days. The fixed ransom for men was ten pieces of gold, 
five for women, and two for children. ‘Those who could not redeem 
themselves remained in slavery. — At last, the fatal day arrived, on 
which the Christians were forced to quit Jerusalem. All the gates 
of the city were closed, excepting that of David, through which the 
people were to make their egress ; and Saladin, elevated on a throne, 
App. Rev. Vou. uxxvue - Mm saw 
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saw all the Christians pass before him. The patriarch, attended by 
his clergy, appeared first, carrying the sacred vessels, the ornaments 
of the church of the Holy re and treasures of which, says 
an Arabian writer, God only knew the value. The Queen of Jeru- 
éalem*, accompanied by the principal barons and cavaliers, followed. 
Saladin respected her grief, and spoke kindly to her. In the train 
also of the queen was a great number of women, with children in their — 
arms, uttering piercing cries ; many of whom, approaching the throne 
of Saladin, thus addressed him: ‘ You see at your feet the wives, 
mothers, and daughters of warriors whom you have made prisoners 5 
we quit for ever our country which they have defended with glory ; 
they helped us to a « get life; and in losing them we have lost our 
last hope: if you will permit us to join them, they will alleviate the 
misery of our exile, and we shall not be without support on the 
earth.”? Saladin, moved by their prayers, promised to relieve the 
evils of so many distressed families; and he gave to mothers those 
children, to wives those husbands, who were found among the cap- 
tives. At the commencement of the siege, the Holy City contained 
more than 100,000 Christians; many purchased their liberty ; and 
only 15,000 remained in captivity.’ 

This passage (which we have abridged) is succeeded by an 
account of Saladin’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem: but we 
have transcribed enough to shew the minuteness with which 
M. Micuavp recounts the events of the war. 

Our readers will perhaps excuse us from protracting this ar- 
ticle by any extracts from the eighth book, which includes the 
particulars of the third crusade, and in which the historian is 
equally diffuse. From what we have perused, and from the 
prospectus of the contents of the third and fourth volumes, we 
feel justified in asserting that his work, when completed, will - 
contain a very satisfactory picture of the Crusades. If the pro- 
mised volumes should ever come before us, we shall not perhaps 
deem it necessary to copy any of the details, but may confine 
our notice to those reflections and general views which the au- 
thor purposes to offer respecting this very singular feature in 
Christian ecclesiastical history. 





——) 


¢ * Mariana and most modern historians have said, that Queen Sy- 
billa was not at Jerusalem during the siege, but they were mistaken. 
The author of the Roudatains (the two gardens) expressly asserts 
that this princess left Jerusalem with the other captives, followed by 
her treasure and servants. She asked permission of Saladin to join 
her husband who was detained at Nablous, and guarded dike a pri- 
souer. 
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Art. XIX. L£ssai sur la Détermination, &c.; i.e. An Essay on 
the Determination of the Physico-Mathematical Bases of the 
Musical Art. By G. M. Raymonp, Member of various So 
cieties, and Professor of Mathematics and Physics. 8vo. pp.95. 
Paris. 1813. Imported by De Boffe. 


N the course of a literary life, it frequently occurs to obser- 


vation, that men take much pains to prove that which 
experience and the practice of the world have already placed 
beyond all reasonable doubt: but it is not on this account that 
we should despise such researches. Human reasonings on 
philosophical subjects can never be so worthy of attention and 
consideration, as when their results go hand in hand with 
nature. ‘They will then be useful as forming a preventive 
against future errors and misconceptions, to which every 
branch of science must be exposed as long as its votaries are 
merely pursuing ‘established practices, without knowing the 
grounds and principles on which such establishment is founded, 
The present essay is valuable in this view. It offers no new 
points of science, but it brings under observation some which 
ought to be prevented from passing unnoticed, as illustrating 
the long prevailing practice of the art to which it relates. 

We see that the votaries of every art naturally endeavour 
to draw within its scope as many different materials as they 
can; and this remark can in few instances be more strongly 
illustrated than in the art of music, since the class of bodies 
capable of affecting us by the medium of sound is perhaps as 
numerous as any other description of objects with which our 
senses make us acquainted. Out of this large number of objects, 
however, it is immediately obvious that a selection must be 
made, when the question respects the application of sound to 
purposes of music. We accordingly rejectall the others ; and, 
in doing this, we may go a great way without encountering 
any difference of opinion. No one would contend for retains 
ing a cracked bell, or a broken whistle; and very few for a 
child’s trumpet, or the jingle of a team of horses loaded with 
bells : — while, on the other hand, no one would wish to reject 
the harp of A®olus, or the notes of a nightingale. Still, in 
tracing the progress farther on, we come to difficulties ; and 
here, as in all other similar cases, a line must be drawn: while 
objects are continually presenting themselves for which we 
find it @iffettit to assign a station on the one side of it or on 
the other. It is towards the establishment of a criterion of 
judgment in such cases that the present Essay is directed; and 
the author has, at least, the merit of having sought for that 
criterion in the only quarter in which it could be reasonably 
expected to be found; — namely, by considering of what ma- 
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terials nature has made use, and in what combinations she has 
employed them, in order to produce pleasurable sensations 
through the medium of those — which she has given us: 
fot appreciating sounds: This discussion involves the’ consi- 
deration also of the nature of those organs themselves; and, 
when we are brought to understand what instruments nature 
allots for the production of musical effects, and by what media 
she has rendered us capable of deriving pleasure: or pain 
from those effects, we are at once enabled to compare the 
former with the latter ; and, as far as the subject admits, to 
apply the same principles of adaptation with reference to 
those artificial instruments by which we design to extend this 
branch of our natural pleasures. At all events, this process 
will afford 4 reason for not employing such means as, by this 
fair and reasonable analogy, seem to be incapable of producing 
the intended result. We are aware, at the same time, that 
this-argumentation may be carried too far; and we would by 


no means be understood as setting it up to the exclusion of 


experiment. Most reasonings, which depend on the scientific 
acquisition of facts, must be imperfect, because facts can sel- 
dom be acquired with absolute certainty, or to such an extent 
that we can pronounce our knowlege of them to be complete in 
all its bearings. Until a science ean be reduced to that cer- 
tainty, and cqrried to that extent, we shall always find room 
for experiment ; and (as we commenced with observing) expe- 
riment will in future, as it has done in times past, most 
commonly precede the conclusions by which its results might 
be established. | 
The subject naturally divides itself into four different heads. 
1. The Composition of the Human Ear: 2. The Composition 


of such Instruments (including among others animal organs) 


as are naturally and by common Consent capable of producing 
Musical Sounds: 3. The Rules on which Musical Effects of 
Sound are generally believed to depend; and 4. How far Na- 

tural Instruments agree-with these Rules, or differ from them. 
1. The composition of the human ear is such as to evince, at 
first sight, that all musical effects, and indeed the whole system 
of sound in general, must depend on vibration. It consists of 
tubes filled with air; fibres in a state of tension, resting on 
bones, extremely delicate, and apparently calculated for trans- 
mitting the vibration of one part to another ; a membrane re- 
sembling a drum; and some gelatinous or fluid matters, con~ 
tributing to elasticity and vibration: the whole arranged in a 
cavity calculated to increase sonorous effect. In this manner, 
the first and second heads of our division mutually bear on 
each other. We know that tubes, strings, and cavities, are 
9* capable 
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.capable of the effects ascribed to them, by daily experience; 
and we know by experiment that these effects are the result of 
wibration, and that.one vibrating body is capable of producing 
vibration in another similar body, by juxta-position, or other 
means :—the whole of this being deducible from the single pro- 
position that the atmosphere is a fluid. Anatomy makes us 
acquainted practically with the composition of our-own organs ; 
and we have-but to compare the one with the other to induce 
the conclusion that.the ear is a compound of vibrating substances, 
and excited to action by the vibration of other bodies: the re- 
sult of which excitation we call sound. Experience, however, 
soon teaches us that all sounds are not pléasant; that the ear 
is limited in its capacity 3 and that some sorts of vibration pro- 
duce pain, while others are followed by sensations equally 
pleasurable. Hence arises the distinction between musical 
sounds and those which are not musical; and then pursuing 
the subject into its more refined parts, we are led to conclude 
that vibration and sound are synonimous, and that the relation 
which we are able to establish with reference to the one will 
afford a sufficient guidance with respect to the other also. Now, 
vibrations can. only be compared arithmetically ; and hence has 
arisen the application of arithmetic to music, on which most 
of the established rules of the art are founded. Arithmetic is, 
indeed, rather a seducing companion in this inquiry; and it is 
not unfrequently necessary for us to be on our guard, lest it 
should mislead us. It is easy enough to calculate a progression 
of numbers, and to determine the effect of a succession of 
sounds accordingly: but experience will not justify the con- 
clusion; and ‘we are obliged, after all, to mix some discords 
with our harmony, in order to heighten, if not to produce, the 
effect at which we aim. 

2. Having thus acquired a knowlege of the organ through 
which we are to receive pleasure from musical sounds, 
we advance, in some measure prepared, to inquire what in- 
struments nature has employed for exciting this organ to the 
perception of its pleasure. We know, from the science of 
acoustics, that all vibrating bodies, at a certain velocity, will 
produce sound ; and that the intensity of the sound depends on 
the degree of velocity. For the qualities of sounds we must 
find another criterion; and we naturally look to their relation 
one to another. The first and most obvious instrument of 
music is the human voices and, attending to the anatomy of 
its organs, it is also the most complicated : — by universal con- 
sent, we believe, it is deemed the most beautiful. . An analysis 
of the component parts of the organs of voice shews them to 


consist nearly of the same materials as the ear; a flexible tube, 
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with cartilaginous sides, capable of dilatation and contraction, 
and composed of vibrating strings or fibres, produces, by the 
action of very delicate muscles, all the varieties of human 
sounds. ‘The corresponding organs of other animals exhibit 
some of the same materials in different combinations, but in a 
less perfect degree; and, according as they approach to or 
depart from this model, they are pleasing or disagreeable. Ar- 
tificial instruments of music have, for the most part, borrowed 
similar materials : — they consist either of sonorous tubes, as or- 
gans, flutes, hautbois, trumpets, and horns ; of vibrating strings, 
as the harp ; or of both in combination, as the violin. . Now all 
these materials are {ound to produce sounds of the same kinds, 
in the same relations to each other; and here again experience 
has led the way to science. It was originally discovered by 
experiment that every sound was complex ; and that a string, 
set to vibrate, yielded not merely the principal tone, but also 
others, more acute and less easily perceptible, but bearing in 
all cases a fixed and certain relation to the principal tone. By 
deduction from this discovery, the modern gammut (so far at 
least as the diatonic successions are concerned) has been framed. 
This effect is found to be precisely the same, whether a string 
or a wind instrument, or both, be employed in the experiment; 
the relations of sounds being absolutely identical in instruments 
of both those kinds: but, when the experiment is tried with 
other sonorous bodies, such as vibrating plates, harmonic 
glasses, bells, metal’ bars, &c., although the like general cha- 
‘racter of complexity exists, the sounds produced are found 
not to bear the same relative proportions to each other; and it is 
also observed that each sonorous body of this class is subjected 
to laws of its own, differing from those which govern every 
other. This consideration leads to the establishment of two grand 
classes of bodies, capable of exciting the sensation of sound ; 
1st. Vibrating strings and tubes; 2d, Bodies possessing in 
.themselves so much elasticity as to be naturally sonorous; the 
former subjected to one law of nature, and the latter to several 
‘other laws. The question is, whether one only of these classes 
can be employed in music, or whether both may be so em- 
ployed? 

3- We are thus led to the next branch of the subject, viz. 
the laws on which musical effects have been supposed to de 
pend. Here we set out with one observation to which it is 
‘very important to attend, and we scarcely know whether to 
_ consider it as affording an useful argument, or as leading to 
a dangerous prejudice on the subject: viz. all these laws have 
been deduced from bodies of the first’ class. Now, on the one 
hand, it may be said that this circumstance affords a prejudice 
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in their favour, against which no arguments in support of the 
second class can be expected to have much power: —that, in 
fact, it excludes all such arguments, because they proceed on 
principles which are inapplicable. On the other hand, it may 
be urged that the very choice itself has determined the question in 
favour of bodies of the first class; and that, when the whole 
range of sonorous bodies of both classes was offered for 
choice, the mere circumstance of this one class having been 
selected by universal consent is a proof that it was the only 
one that was adapted to produce the pleasure which was sought. 
We are inclined to agree with the latter reasoning; though we 
must admit some suspicion of prejudice. The deductions from 
the phzenomena of sound, as exhibited by vibrating strings and 
tubes, having led to the formation of the musical gammut as it 
is at present used, the progression of the arithmetical deno- 
mination for the notes is, 1, 2) 3) 4) 5s 6, 7) 8,9 &c.3 
that is, 1 being taken as the length of a string producing a 
given fundamental sound, 4 of that length will produce the 
octave of the same sound, 2 the fifth, ? the fourth, ¢ the 
major third, ¢ the minor third, and so on; which, being in- 
verted, will give the scale thus: 1. 4: 4:4: 3:4, &c. the 
number of vibrations being always in an inverse ratio to the 
lengths of the strings. The origin of the scale has, indeed, 
been matter of dispute; and many very respectable writers 
refuse to ascribe it to the harmonigs: but the majority have 
considered it as so derived, and this, we believe, may be taken 
to be the prevailing opinion at the present day. 

4. If this law of musical sounds has been rightly laid 
down, it will follow that those bodies which, by their natural 
constitution, are incapable of being subjected to it, must be 
deemed unfit for employment in this art.. Now, in bodies na- 
turally sonorous from their own elasticity, we do not find 
these proportions. On the contrary, their harmonifs are sub- 
ject to laws and proportions very different; and not the same 
in any two cases. For instance, in the case of elastic metal 
rods, the number of vibrations is in an inverse ratio to the 
squares only of the lengths; and this, again, varies as the 
rod is fastened or supported at one or at bothends, In the 
same manner, curved rods, forks, rings, and plates, (whether 
flat or curved,) give out, harmonifs bearing different relations 
to the principal sound and to one another. arden 

It would, perhaps, be possible to frame a succession of sounds 
forming a musical scale or gammut. according to any one of 
the systems applicable to bodies naturally sonorous: but it 
never has been attempted, at least as far as we recollect. Such 
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an experiment, however, is certainly wanting to complete our 
knowlege on this subject, though we see not the least reason for 
expecting that it would produce any agreeable effect. On the 
contrary, we can scarcely doubt that it would lead to the pro- 
duction of a mere jargon of sounds, intolerable to the ear. 

Having thus examined the question in detail, it only remains 
for us briefly to draw the conclusion. All our laws of harmony 
are founded on the relations of sounds produced from strings, 
and wind-instruments ; or, if not founded on them, they agree 
with them: while the sounds produced from bodies sonorous by 
nature have not the same relations. Their harmonig¢s therefore 
differing, it seems impossible to use the two sorts of bodies 
together for musical purposes without producing great dis- 
cordance. It is not of much consequence whether the esta- 
blished rules have been properly or improperly adopted; they 
are, at least, so far settled that they cannot now be altered 
without ruining the whole system. 

Moreover, the reasons deduced from the anatomical struc 
ture of the organs of voice, and of hearing, do certainly afford 
a very strong argument to shew that the laws in question have 
been established in conformity with the feelings and laws of 
our nature. Those organs are composed of strings, tubes, 
and vibrating surfaces; and it is at least probable that agreeable 
sensation is the result of vibrations bearing certain harmonic 
proportions to each other, and that those proportions are the 
same which in the external world prevail in bodies of similar 
kinds. Accordingly, we find that bodies of the second class 
have in very few instances been employed in music, except 
where a bold and harsh effect was intended; or in those cases 
in which (as in that- of a wire-string) they approximate so 
nearly to the other class of bodies as to be subjected to the 
$ame laws, and to produce the same effects. 

We have preferred to give our readers an independent view 
of this question, instead of making a mere abstract of M. Ray- 
MOND’s treatise: but we have for the most part borrowed his 
reasonings, and adopted his conclusions. ‘This, we believe, is 
a subject on which much controversy has prevailed among 
French writers on music, who have always been a numerous 
body: but it does not appear to us to possess. much interest 
in the present state of the science. Indeed, it may be said that 
it is not a matter of any great moment to determine the causes 
of the pleasure which we receive from any of the fine arts. It 
is sufficient that principles exist within us, by which we are 
enabled to enjoy the charms of poetry and music; and to make 
those distinctions in favour of the sublime and beautiful which 
Constitute so large a portion of the enjoyment of the more 
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civilized part of mankind. The discussions, which have taken 
place on the subject of these distinctions in poetry, have led 
to no very satisfactory or useful results. Notwithstanding all 
that has been done by Burke, Campbell, Blair, and the numerous 
other writers on Belles Lettres and ‘Taste, our poets and orators 
are not, on the whole, materially improved; nor are our 
critics better agreed on the principles of their vocation. We 
fear that Music carinot expect much more to be done for her: 
— but, be that as it may, the lovers of the art afe unquestion- 
ably indebted to those writers who, like M. Raymonp, apply 
themselves with ingenuity and candour to elucidate its prin- 
ciples, and to connect its established laws with those of nature ; 
in which, it cannot be too often inculcated, all our pleasures 
should be ultimately founded. 





Art. XX. C. MM. Wierann’s Sammtliche Werke. 1.e. The Col- 
lective Works of C. M. WieLanp. Vols. XXXI.—XXXIX. 
8vo. Leipzig. 


OvR successive accounts of the preceding portions of this 
revised edition of the works of W1ELAND terminated at 
p. 495. of our twenty-sixth volume. ‘The long unsettled state 
of the Continent has interrupted our opportunities of commu- 
nicating with Leipzig, and prevented us from receiving until 
now this fourth and final decad, of which the latest volume is 
dated in 1811. The fortieth and concluding volume will con- 
tain a life of the author, derived from papers prepared for that 
purpose by himself, and consigned in his will to the care of his 
literary friend and coadjutor M. Béttiger. 

Volume xxxi. contains twelve dialogues between four eyes, 
as the German idiom states it; or, as we might say, between 
a pair of tongues: the French ¢éte-2-téte not being easily rendered. 
in the Gothic dialects by a parallel popular expression. ‘These 
dialogues agitate questions growing out of the French Revo- 
lution, and of the political circumstances of Germany: they 
have lost something of their interest by the rapid torrent of 
succeeding events: but they may still be admired for refine- 
ment of allusion, for volubility of thought, and for that cou- 
rageous urbanity which knows how to give the boldest advice 
in the gentlest forms of courtesy. It will suffice to specify 
the several titles. 1. What should we lose or gain by the 
Decay of certain Prejudices? 2. On the Oath of hatred to 
Royalty. 3. Inquiry into the relative Value of Representative 
Democracy, and Hereditary Royalty. 4. What is to be done? 
5. Attempt to conciliate the Claims of Democracy and Roy» 
alty. 6. Of Universal Democracy. 7. Of the French Re- 
j public, 
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public. §&. What will come of all this? 9. On Public Opi- 
nion. 10. Dreams with my Eyes open. 11. Peeps into 
Futurity. 12. Fragment of a Dialogue between Geron and 
an Incognito. ‘This last character is supposed to indicate the 
Russian Emperor Alexander. Of all the dialogues, the most 
remarkable, though not the best, is the second ; because it first 
gave that advice on which the French subsequently acted, to 
vest a temporary dictatorship in Bonaparte: but the most ime 

ortant is the tenth; because it suggests a plan for the conso- 
lidation of Germany by means of representative institutions, 
of which the Prussian court is actually availing itself in the 
recent innovations, WIELAND, though rather an eclectic phi- 
Josopher than an original thinker, collects from the whole sur. 
face of Europe the results of the best discussions, with an 
equity which has made him in a remarkable degree the herald 
-of public sentiment, and the representative of instructed and 
disinterested judges. His opinion is never a solitary opinion: 
the statesman reads his book to know what the world expects 
from the beneficence of sovereigns ; and his advice is sure to be 
weighed by such as are within reach of those interior seats of 
political volition, which communicate to the practical world 
the critical and decisive impulse. 

The thirty-second volume exactly contains the history of 
Agathodemon, which is in fact an attempt to write the lie of 
Apollonius of Thyana; not as we are told by his biographer 
Philostratus that it did happen, but as it might have happened 
$0 as to occasion the very misrepresentations of Philostratus. 
A train of natural events is every where supposed, such as 
were adapted to give origin to those strange and miraculous 
reports that are scattered in his narrative. ‘Thus the legendary 
matter of Philostratus is plausibly explained; and a natural 
solution of those wondrous phznomena is attempted, which 
the credulity of the Empress Julia, wife of Septimius Severus, 
is stated to have received as proofs of a divine interposition. 

The sage of Thyana is described, by M. WiELanp, as direct- 
ing, through an invisible agency, much of that conspiracy 
which snatched Domitian from the sovereignty of the Roman 
empire, and elevated Nerva in his room:— a conspiracy 
plainly favoured by the Christians, who viewed the execution 
of the sons of Flavius Sabinus as an avowed determination 
absolutely to exclude their religion from any chance of acces- 
sion to the throne. ‘This transaction, imperfectly understood 
even by Gibbon, and on which we endeavoured to throw some 
new light (Vol. Ixxiii. p. 282.) in a recent dissertation con- 
eerning the life of Apollonius, has been sagaciously examined 
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and curiously detailed by WieLanp in a passage which might 
deserve transcription, were it not too extensive. 

Every where M. WieLanp exhibits a deep insight into an- 
tiquity, and a consummate knowlege of the times described, 
but no where is this more remarkable than in the dexterity 
with which he translates, into the dialect of antiquity, the 
maxims, institutions, and purposes of modern literary sects. 
It is so that they would have grown and flourished in those 
ages and those places ; for the men of .old were in all likeli- 
hood the same as the men of to-day. Only the cant and accent 
of opinion, only the garb and fashion of pursuit, can changes 
and all the characters and combinations which are to be observed 
in our own times may with probability be imputed to the Ro- 
man world, when in a similar stage of culture and information. 

Volumes xxxiii,—xxxvi. contain the supposed correspon- 
dence of Aristippus; a beautiful and classical collection of 
letters, depicting the Greek world almost as completely as the 
Travels of Anacharsis, and still more faithfully. We must 
postpone our analysis, however, to a future opportunity. 

The thirty-seventh volume includes Dialogues. ‘The thirty~ 
eighth compiles and unites some juvenile fairy-tales of the 
author, under the title of the Hexameron of Rosenthal. The 
thirty-ninth, which is thoroughly worthy of the maturest excel- 
Jence of WIELAND, contains two masterly Greek narrations, 


Menander and Glycerion, and Krates and Hipparchia. | 





~~ 


Art. XXI. Elémens, &c.; i.e. Elements of the Practical Part 
of Government, by M. Latovetre, Member of the Legislative 
Body, and formerly a Sub-prefect. 4to. pp.757- Paris. 


H’* this title been less general, it would have been more 
correct, 4nd the compiler should have contented himself 
with calling his book, ‘ The Elements of the Practical Part of 
the French Government ;” since it consists of nothing more 
than an enumeration of the dates and titles of the almost end- 
less catalogue of laws, arréts, decrees, senatus-consulta, &c. 
which have been passed in France from the beginning of the 
Revolution. As titles onlyare recited, each page of the work con- 
tains on an average a notice of eight or ten edicts ; so that the 
total number recapitulated is probably not short of five or six 
thousand, ‘To render such a mass accessible for any useful 
purpose, a very clear and methodical arrangement was neces- 
sary ; and the table of contents will at once satisfy the reader 
that nothing has been neglected in this respect. Divisions and 
subdivisions succeed each other with a regularity and nicety 
which might afford an useful lesson to the compilers of law- 
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books in other countries, and which divest this ponderous 
quarto of a considerable part of its formidable appearance. It 
as divided into eight parts, treating respectively of financial, 
military, maritime, departmental, judicial, and religious affairs; 
with a miscellaneous chapter, under the title of objets divers, 
and another which comprizes a sketch of the fundamental parts 
of the Constitution as established by Bonaparte. 

The portion relating to the administration of departments 
begins with the following titles : 


¢ Chap. i. Arrangements for the interior Government of France 
and her Colonies. 


‘ Chap. ti. Arrangements for the Government of the Countries 
added to the French Empire. 

¢ Chap. ui. Public Buildings. 

* Chap. iv. Departmental Receipt and Expenditure. 

Chap. v. Responsibility of the Departmental Governments. 

¢ Chap. vi. Superintendance of the Public Money.? 


The table of contents extends in this manner for twenty 
pages, so that very little difficulty is found in turning to any 
particular head or subdivision of a head. _ 

On referring to p. 436. for the laws on interior administrae 
tion, we find the list of edicts introduced thus: 


¢ 4th March 1790. ‘The King’s letters patent.on the decrees of . 
the National Assembly of 15th January. 

‘16th and 26th February 1790. Ditto ordering the division of 
France into 83 departments. 

¢2oth April17g0. The King’s letters patent on a decree of the 
National Assembly, containing sundry enactments relative to the 
exercise of the police, and the manner of governing districts and 
departments.’ | | 


The body of the book being thus composed, it remains only 
to notice the introductory part; in which we were amused 
by finding sentiments on political morality of a higher cha- 
racter than we could have expected under the reign of Bona- 
parte. The section appropriated to Maximes Génerales begins 
with these very grave and commendable admonitions : 


«Patient and attentive behaviour is a virtue in a man in private life, 
and the duty of a man in a public situation. 

‘To govern others well, we should begin by being masters of 
ourselves. 

‘In private life, kindness may get the better of justice, but ia 
public business the former should give way to the latter. 

¢ A superior is never so great as when he raises his inferiors. 

¢ A man in office should say to himself every day, that he is not 
there for his own sake, but for the sake of those who are subject to 
his administration. 

© We only expose government by issuing an order of which we 
have not the means of enforcing the execution, or by forbidding that 
which we have not the means of preventing.’ aa 
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After these well-meant precepts, and several very minute 
directions regarding the manner of writing and keeping office. 
papers, we find a kind of dictionary of official words, containing 
a number of explanations that are useful to persons residing in 
France. 7 

‘ Acquit ; the words pour acquit, subjeined to an order for pays 
ment, delivered by an official authority, and signed by the persons 


receiving the amount, are deemed a ae receipt. 
© Adjoints ; substitutes for the mayors of the communes in case of 


_ absence or other hindrance, They have no official character, except 


m the absence of a mayor; and, when they do aét, their interference 
is confined to matters of police. Their appointment is made, as 
in the case of the mayor, by the sovereign, when the commune*con- 
tains 5000 inhabitants or more, and by the prefects when it is less 
populous. The adjoits, like the mayors, are changed once in five 
Se 

‘ Adjudication, an act by which a public officer adjudges moveable 
or immoveable property, or imposes the proportion of work and con- 
tributions to be furnished. ‘The former takes place by a sale; the 
latter au rabais, an office-term which will occur in its proper place. 

‘ Amenagement, manner of managing the public. woods, agreeably 
to the laws and edicts of government on the subject of the forests. 

‘ Amplification, an authentic copy of an official act, delivered after 
having taken the necessary steps for carrying the act into effect.’ 


M. LaLoverre’s motto says that the “ art of governing 
consists in making every thing easy by making it methodical ;” 
and his book may prove, we have no doubt, a very convenient 
manual to those whose occupations under the French govern- 
ment are such as:to call for a reference to a variety of public 
edicts. Except to the persons thus employed, however, it can 
possess no farther attraction than law-books at large, since we 
meet here with no comments on the motives or origin of parti- 
cular laws ; a brief notice of the title and date being all that 
entered into the author’s plan. 





Art. XXII. De la Monarchie Francaise, &c.; i. ¢.. Of the 
French Monarchy, from its Establishment to the present Day ; 
or Inquiries into the Antient Institutions of France ; into the 
Causes which produced the Revolution, and its various Shades 
until Bonaparte was declared Emperor; with a Supplement on the 
Government! of Bonaparte, and on the Re-establishment of the 
House of Bourbon. By Count Mont tosigr, deputed to the 
States-General in 1789. 8vo. 3 Vols. Paris. 


We have seldom met with a work of which it was more 
difficult to give an intelligible report than this; which 
has neither index nor table of contents, nor arguments to the 

chapters ; 
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chapters; and in which, as far as the text is concerned, it is a 
matter of no little difficulty to discover the real sentiments of 
the author. An inquiry into the gradual change of the state of 
society in France, and into that course of circumstances which 
paved the way for the Revolution, would be highly interesting 
in the hands of a writer of real judgment and industry: but, 
when conducted as in the present volumes, it is little else than. 
a loss of time to endeavour to trace the object and connection 
of the reasoning. Count Monrcosier has, however, prefixed 
a short account of the motives of his publication, which we 
shall give in his own words, and which in fact is one of the 
few intelligible passages in the book. 


« It is necessary to apprize my readers of the time of composing 
this work, as well as of the circumstances which induced me to write 
it. Being in the office of foreign affairs, I was desired by the 
minister in that department, a few months before Bonaparte. was 
declared Emperor, to compose by the command of the First Consul, 
a book in which I should give an account, first, of the antient state 
of France and her institutions ; secondly, of the manner in which the 
Revolution arose out of that state of things; thirdly, of the endea- 
vours made to overturn it ; fourthly, of the success experienced by 
the First Consul in repressing these efforts, and in the re-establish- 
ment of various usages. It was to be ready and published at the 
approaching epoch of the declaration of the empire. 

¢ This task was of great extent, but I was prepared for it, havin 
made our antient institutions my study from my early years, and 
having a great many materials ready on that subject. With regard 
to the Revolution, I had only to bring to my recollection what I had 
formerly committed to print, either as a member of the National 
Assembly, or during the time of my emigration. If, with all these 
advantages, it cost me four years to complete 2 production which was 
expected to appear in four months, the delay is to be ascribed not 
merely to an aversion to put my name in connection with an event to 
which I was unwilling to give a sanction, but to the particular dif- 
ficulty of a labour of this Lind. That difficulty consisted in a dis- 
like to compose for public inspection a book which I could write 
only according to my own ideas, and which, I was aware, must con- 
sequently be doomed to obscurity and oblivion. = 

‘ In fulfilling conscientiously the task proposed to me, my object 
was doubtless to pass encomiums on the man who had conquered the Re- 
volution, and had subsequently occupied himself in laying in different 
directions the foundations of social order. With regard to that 
point, I had not waited for the year 1804, but had expressed my 
opinion in England in various articles of my paper, the Courier de 
Londres.—In reading the proof-sheets, I have discovered certain in- 
accuracies which had escaped me; and, as I was unwilling to erase 
one I have accompanied them by notes, keeping strictly to the 
plan of giving the performance to the world ia the manner in which 
jt was composed for Napoleon.’ 


10* Not. 
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Notwithstanding his pretended aversion to bearing a part 
in sanctioning the usurpation of the imperial dignity by Bona- 
parte, M. MonT Losier has chosen, in many passages, to maine 
tain in all their extravagance the arguments brought forwards 
against England by the disturber of Europe, and his obsequious 
adherents. We give the following as a specimen: 


* Much has been said of the official papers that have been published 
3 England on the subject of the preponderance of France. England, 
after having occupied a large part of Asia, threatened Africa, and 
covered the whole ocean with demonstrations of her power; after 
having given birth to a new maritime code, and imposed it on 
Europe; comes forwards with a very bad grace to bring charges 
against France. The great danger to Europe lies in the maritime 
power of England; a danger affecting not only the prosperity but 
the security and tranquillity of countries. Politicians are too apt in 
their discussions to separate continental from maritime .commerces 
Now the two are closely and inseparably connected; so that England, 
when mistress of the maritime commerce of the world, acquires a 
similar superiority over Continental commerce. She may throw 
disorder into a country, by merely withdrawing her merchandise and 
her capital from it; she may make her neighbours experience the 
calamities of war, without suffering them herself; and, secure from 
invasion, she may extend the system of subsidies throughout Europe, 
and keep the Continent in a perpetual struggle.’ 


This short extract may. suffice to shew the length to which 
the author carries, or affects to carry, his reasoning with re- 
gard to England. ¢ She acts,’ he says, ¢ as if intitled to consider 
all that she can find at sea a pledge for the conduct of Conti- 
nental powets. Her code of laws implies that, as soon as she is 
at war with any one nation, she is intitled to make free with the 
commerce of all other nations.’ One gratuitous assertion is 
thus made to succeed another, without any disposition to allow 
that the measures of November 1807 were examples of an 
extreme case, and were disavowed as soon as the present mi- 
nistry was constituted. Our maritime code contains, it 1s 
true, some very improper dispositions; such as that of con- 
demning, on the occurrence of a declaration of war, the 
ships of a foreign power which happen, from whatever cause, 
to have been under detention at the time. Had M. Monrt- 
LOSIER been disposed to view things with an impartial eye, he 
would have admitted that, among our public men, we have 
many who disapprove and regret the existence of such regu- 
lations; and who are desirous of embracing the first favourable 
opportunity of erasing them from our code. 

Numerous passages of the book are to be ‘considered as 
mere effusions, and devoid of any definite object, except that 
of flattering the French public, or displaying the author’s ~ 
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torical powers. We turned to the era of the Revolution, in the 
hope of finding him improve as he drew nearer to the objects 
within his own sphere of observation: but we had the mortifi- 
cation of discovering here the same inattention to authorities, 
with the same crude and exaggerated descriptions. It would 
be easy to fill our pages with examples of such extravagances : 
but we prefer to select a passage descriptive of the character 
of Bonaparte, in which M. Monttosier has trespassed less 
considerably than on other occasions, although he has by no 
means exhibited a complete portrait : | 


¢ Thus fell that colossus which had long been forme a subject of con- 
tentplation, as for the world at large a subject of astonishment. With- 
out having had personally much opportunity of judging of Bonaparte, 
I took considerable trouble to collect his thoughts and observe his 
actions. I am inclined to think that he had very little esteem for his 
species ; and it is said that he spoke of justice as an empty word, of 
goodness as weakness, and of religion as a dream. ‘To sow for the 
sake of a contingent or eventual harvest was insupportable to him, 
because any project requiring length of time for its fulfilment ap- 
peared to him a chimera. His policy was subsequently different 
from that of most statesmen, and consisted entirely in expedients ; 
his plan being not to prepare the course of events, but to take forcible 
possession of them. In this view, nations, opinions, religion, friends, 
and enemies, were all objects of indifference to him. He shewed 
himself unequal to a task requiring time, patience, and perseverance.’ 


It is objected to M. de Constant, and other eminent writers, 
that they deal too much in general effusion, and take little 
pains to render their reasoning perspicuous by practical illustra- 
tions. Now the censure thus partly applicable to these writers 
comes home in a tenfold degree to M. p—E MonTLosiErR; who 
contrives so to involve his reasoning as to baffle the utmost 
efforts of persons of plain understandings. On reading a parti- 
cular passage, such for example as the general reflections on 
the Revolution at the beginning of his third volume, we are af 
first induced to consider him in the light not merely of a fluent 
writer, but as capable of comprehensive views : but this opinion 
will unfortunately be of short duration when we proceed to 
subject to analysis any particular portion of his work. He 
is then found to be exactly one of those authors to whom 
Thomas Paine might have given with more justice than to 
Burke the name of Point no Point, in allusion to a part of the 
American coast which perpetually deceives the eye of the 
seaman, by inducing him to expect that head-land which he 
never finds. 
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N.B. To jind any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 
AOR TION, on the causes of, 
42 


Alcohol in wine, obs. on, 486. 
Alcyonia, fossil, on varieties of, 253. 
Altar, Roman, description of, 13. 
America, its export of flour to 
England, 78. 
Amsterdam, its decline under Bo- 
naparte, in 1810, 17. Its in- 
surrectionary movements in 


1813, Ig. 


Annapolis, poetic description of, 


144. 

Antelope, mode .of hunting in 
America, 341. . 

Antiquities, various, papers relative 
te, 173, 174. 

Antiquity, piece of, obs. on, 14. 

Ants, curious details respecting 
their habits, 449—462. 

Aqueous humour, See Wardrop. 

Architecture, Gothic, on the ori- 
gin of, 1. 10+ 

Arteries, See Cooper, See Travers. 

MJter and Niger, obs. on, 67. 

Athens, poetically described, 281. 

Authors, Principal English, cha- 
racter of, by a foreigner, 136. 


B 
Bagimont’s Roll, copy of, 169. 
Bakewell, Mr. on the coal-field 
near Manchester, 250. 
Barclay, Dr. on the cells of Bees, 
I 24> 
Bard, Blind, described, 143. 
Barnes, Mr. on a tumour in the 
eye, 198. 


spp. Rey. Vou. xxvii. 


Bayeux, tapestry of, Memoir on, 
Il. 

Bears, their numbers and ferocity 
in America, 236. 240. 

Bees, on the cells of, 124, 

Bell, Mr. C. on the muscularity 
of the Uterus, 199. 

Bennet, Mr. on the island of 
Teneriffe, 251, 

Berard, M. on gases, 486. 

Berger, Dr. on the mineralogy 
of the Isle of Man, 245. 

Beverley, antient register at, 166, 

Bile, extravasation of, into the 
abdomen, 198. 

Birth-day wreath, a song, 135. 

Bistre, on the production of that 
colour, 244. 

Blane, Sir G. on the prevalence 
of different diseases, 196. 


Blank verse, remarks on by Mr. 


Fox, 388. 

Bonaparte, Louis, particulars re« 
lative to, 318. 

» Napoleon, character 
of, 544. 

Bone, metacarpal, diseased, casé 
of, 198. 

Bones, of the spine, analysis of, 
195. 

Bostock, Dr. on the bones of the 
spine, and on animal fluids, 195. 

Botany improvementsin the science 
of, by the collection of plants 
from Terra Australis, 45. 

Boudoir, of a French lady, de. 
scribed, 371. 

Boulevards, of Paris, account of, 


307. 
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Brain, on affections of, 195— 
197. 

Breakfast, at an English inn, de- 
scribed by a foreigner, on his 
first landing, 133. 

Brewster, Dr. on heated glass, 

15, On the depolarization of 
light, 418. On the effects of 
ressure, &c. 420. On the 
aws of polarization of light, id. 

Bridges, span of the arches of va- 
rious, 7. 

Bridgwater, merchant-ship, inhu- 
man conduct of the Captain of, 
40. 

Brine-springs, account of, 247. 

Brodie, Mr. on diseases of the 
joints, 198. 

Buckingham, Duke of, papers re- 
lative to, 171. 

Buffaloes, mode of hunting, in 
America, 232. Their sur- 
prizing numbers, id. 

Bury, account of the Abbey gate- 
house there, 183. 


Cc 
Campsie-FHills, geology of, 114. 
Cant, verses on, 99. 
Canterbury Cathedral, observa- 
tions on the architecture of, 4. 
‘ Capri, visit to that island, 412. 
Caracciol, Prince, observations on 
his hard fate, 300. 
Caricaturing, history of the art of, 
356. Observations on, 476. 
cain Mr. on Bagimont’s Roll, 
169. 
Cater, in India, on the system 
of, 266. 
Cataract, observations cn, 198. 
Catherine II. of Russia, her mar- 
riage with the Grand Duke 
Peter, 175. 
Caylus,Count, imposition on, 168. 
Celts, conjectures relative to, 168. 
Chalcedony, on vegetable remains 
in, 256. 
Charles 1. his warrant to Admiral 
Pennington, 12. 
Chevalier, Mr. on strangulated 
Hernia, 198. 
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Child-birth, a trifling operation 






among the Shoshonee American 
Indians, 344. _ 

Chinese dinner and tragedy de- 
scribed, 275. Extracts from 
a play, 500. 

Chisolme, Dr. on affections of the 
brain, 195. 

Chopunnish American Indians, ac- 
count of, 344. 

Chorea, Sce Mariin. 

Churchwarden, at Oxford, anec- 
dote of, 140. 

Classical applications, 140. 

Clift, Mr. on the action of the 
heart in fishes, 426. 

Climate, its influence on animals 
and vegetables, 431. 

Clovelly, memoranda relative to, 
255. 

Sok om the origin of various 
kinds of, 123. 

Coalfield, near Manchester, ac- 
count of, 250. 

Coffins, stone, on the lids of, 169. 

- of Germanicopolis, account 
of, 13. 

Colours gana by the antients, 
observations on, 426. 

Colymbus Immer, obs. on, 124. 

ber og a tragedy, extracts 

rom, 56. 
Consciousness, obs. on, 376. 
Conveyances, antient, in England, 
observations on, 173. 

Conybeare, Mr. J.J. on a frage 
ment of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
and on a Saxon MS. 161— 
163. His memoranda relative 
to Clovelly, 255. 

—, Mr. Wm. on organic 
impressions in Flints, 252. 

Cooper, Mr.A. on a case of 
premature puberty, 198. On 
the arteries at the Groin, 199. 

Copper, particulars relative to the 
trade in, 178. Prices of, 179. 

Corn, imported into England, 
principal supplies of, 76, 77. 
See Wheat. —Shipments of, at 
English ports, 83. Tracts on 
the Corn-trade, 104, 105. 
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Corn-laws, evidence respecting, 
71—85, 

Cornwall, on the veins of, 248. 
On the mines of, 252. 

Cotton MSS., letters from, 170. 

Cucumber, marine, account of, 37. 

Cuneator, on the office of, 167. 

Cup. antique, explanation of, 12. 

Cynanche Laryngea, case of, 198. 


D 

Davy, Sir H. on the colours 
used by the antients, 426. 

Delaroche, M. on Respiration, 
4%5. On the heat of gases, 
486. 

Denmark, Mr. on symptoms re- 
sembling Tic Douleureux, 195. 

Detonating substance, compound 
of, 486. 

Devices, borne by the house of 
York, 1:69. 

Dial of life, explanation of, 108, 
109. 

Dizamma, observations on, 383. 

Digestion, experiments on, 487. 

Diseases, See Blane. 

Domes, of the Pantheon, St. Pe- 
ter’s, &c. size of, 8. 

Dominie Sampson, portrait of, 87. 

Douce, Mr. on the tapestry at 
Bayeux, 11. On a piece of 
antiquity, 14. On antient mar- 
riage-customs, id. On justs, 
or tiltings, 171. 

Drowning, how to effect and how 
to avoid, 446. 

Druidical Remains, account of, 
170. 

pret ned a tribe of Asia, story of, 


og. 

puke Mr. on the warrant of 
Charles I. to Admiral Pen- 
nington, 12. 

Dulong, M. on a detonating sub- 
stance, 486. 


Dundas, Mr. his classical pun, 
j4!. 


E 
Earthy strata, obs, on, 484. 
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Economy, political, early writers 
on, 492. 

Edmoaston, Dr. on the Colymbus 
Immer, 124. 

Edward lV. letter from, to the 
Duke of York, 168. 

Elba, particulars of that island, 26, 

Ellis, Mr. on a register at Bever- 
ley, 166. On Norham Castle, 
ib. His letter from Edward 
IV. 168. On devices borne 
by the house of York, 169. 
Letters from the Cotton MSS. 
170. On antient methods of 
conveyance, 173. . 

Evesham, on the reading-desk in 
the church there, 170. 

Eye, See Wardrop, See Barnes. 


F 
Farming in Great Britain, state 
of, at different periods, 78. 
Fauna, British, contributions to, 
124. : 
Fergusson, Mr. on the venereal 
disease in Portugal, 195. 
Figure, bronze, account of, 13. 
Fleming, Mr. on the rocks near 
Dundee, 118. On the miner- 
alogy of St. Andrew’s, id. 
Contributions to the British 
Fauna, 124. 
Fluids, See Bostock. 
Forts, vitrified, in Scotland, re- 
marks on, 250. 
Fortune, invocation to and answer 
of, from a play by Dekker, 156. 
Fountain, one of the largest in the 
world,closetotheMissouri, 242. 
Fox, C.J. his opinions on various 
subjectsofliterature, 382——390. 
France and Flanders, their expor- 
tation of grain to England, 75. 
French, national character of, 368. 
Fryer, Mr. on bile in the cavity 
of the abdomen, 198. 


G 
Gallois, M. observations on his 
hypothesis respecting the ac- 
tion of the Heart, 425. 427. 
N n.2 Gambling, 































































Gambling, modes of, among the 
North Aitherican Indians, 348. 

Gases, on the heat of, 486. 

Gauger, Scotch, story of,90. 

Gay-Lussac, M. on alcohol in 
wine, 486. 

Ghosts, tales of, 379. 

Glass, See Brewster. 

Gogue, or Gog, the prophesy con- 

"cerning, examined, 327. 

Gosselin, Mr. on Druidical re- 
mains, 170. 

Grant, Mr. political effects of his 
accidental arrival-in Holland in 
1813, 21. 

Greece, modern, sensations on en- 
‘tering, 201. Customs of the 
inhabitants, 203. Literature 
of, 285. 

Greek authors, obs. on, 384. On 
a new Greek Dictionary, 387. 

Greek fire, remarks on, 523. 

Grey wacke, obs. on, 254, 255. 

Grotesque, origin of that branch of 
the art of design, 357. 


H 


Hemorrhage, uterine, on the use 
of opium in, 199. 

Hamburgh, its loss of trade under 
Bonaparte’s decrees, 24. 

Hamilton, Lady, particulars of her 
life, death, and character, 297 
—302. 

Heart, palpitation of, a disease in 
Spanish America, 130. On 
the action of, 423—426. 

Hemp-plants, recovered when in- 
jured by hail, 487, 488. 

Hernia, strangulated, cases of 198. 

Hindus, on infanticide among,191. 

Hippurites, observations on, 250- 

Fitsinger, Mr. on Spath perlé, 120. 

Hodgson, Mr. on a contracted 
wrist, 198. 

Helland, state of, under Bona- 
parte, and subsequent revolu- 
tion in, 17—23. 

Horner, Mr. on the brine-springs 
at Droitwich, 247. 


: Hume, Mr. his doubts about 


Charles the First’s order to deli- 
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ver English ships to the Frencls 
disproved by the original war- 
rant, 12. 

Hutchinson, Dr. on a disease in 
the brain, 197. 

Hydrocephalus, account of, 429s 


I and J 

Fameson, Prof. on the Pentland 
Hills, 120. On conglomerated 
rocks, 122. On Porphyry, id. 
Mineralogical observations, id. 

Japanese, projects against theirset- 
tlements by the Russtans, 131. 

Ferusalem, its return to the Turks, 
528. 

Impressions, organic, in flints, 15 2- 

Imrie, Col. on the geology of 
Stirlingshire, 114. 

Indenture of Retainer, temp. Hene 
ry VI., copy of, 167. 

Individuality, poetic illustration 
of, 351—354. 

Inscription, antient, obs. on, 14. 

Joints, on diseases of, 198. 

Ireland, increased population of, 
74. Its exportation of grain 
to England, 75. Poetic invo- 
cation to, 437. 

Tron-ore, magnetic, on a species 
of, 116. 

Italy, obs. on its climate, man- 
ners, antiquities, &c. 405 — 
414. 

Fupiter Olympus, laughable re- 
mark on the statue of, in the 
Temple at Elis, to. 

Fusts, or Tiltings, account of, 
‘91. 

Fuvenal, comparison of various 
translations of, 39z—403. 


K | 
Kennedy, Frank, story of, go. 
Kerrich, Mr. on lids of stone 

coffins, 169. 

Kidd, Dr. on the mineralogy of 
St. David’s, 247. 

Klopstock, the German poet, pars 
ticulars of his life and writings, 
28—3 4. 

Knight, Mr. R, Pe on Celts, 168. 

Labrador, 
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Labrador, geology of, 255. 

Lactantius, paraphrase of a poem 
by, 163. 

La Harpe, J. F. de, memoir of, 
472-6 

Lowh, Mr. on a Sword-fish, 116. 

‘On the Squalus, 24, 

Lead-ore, on a new species of, 124. 

Leamington-Priors, account of, 
221. 

Leases, observations on, 81. 

Lenglet, M. on earthy strata, 484. 

Letters from the Cotton MSS. 
170. 

Linkin , remarks on the formation 
of a new one, 387. 

Light, See Brewster. 

Literature of modern Greece, 
view of, 285, 

Locke, the philosophical prin- 
ciples of, enlarged and applied, 
289. 

Lothian, East, state of farming 
in, 79- 

Lysons, Mr. his copy of an In- 
denture, &c. 167. On papers 
addressed to James I. and 
Charles I. 171. Copy of a 
Roll, temp. Edw. I. id. 
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Macculloch, Dr. on the distilla- 
tion of wood, 244. On the 
Granite Tors of Cornwall, 247. 
On the vitrified Forts of Scot- 
land, 250. On the sublimation 
of Silica, 24. On Trap and 
Sand-stone,252. Miscellaneous 
Remarks, 253. On Quartz 
Rock, 254. On Stafla, 255. 
On vegetable Remains, 256. 

Mackenzie, Mr. on the minera- 
logy of the Ochil-Hills, 113. 

Macknight, Dr. on the minera- 
logy o£ Tinto, 118. 

Madras, impressions on first land- 
ing there, and account of, 273, 
274. 

Malesherbes, M. supposed ad- 
dress of, on the French Re- 
volution, 495. : 


Malus, M. observations on his 
experiments on light, 424. 
Man, \sle of, its mineralogy, 245. 
Mandan American Indians, ac- 

count of, 230. 
Marriage-customs, antient remarks 

on,14. In modern Greece,203. 
Martin, Mr. on Chorea, 195. 


Mauritius, Governor of, his cons © 


duct towards Captain Flinders, 
42. 

Maxims, 473. 

Melodies, old Irish, verses for, 436. 


Meteorological Observations "hy . 


Journal, 120. | 

Middleton’s ** Women, beware 
Women,”’ extracts from that 
play, 311—314. 

Milner,Dr. on an antient mitre, 1 fe 

Mineralogy, See Berger, Fleming, 
Fameson, Kidd, Mackenzie, and 
Macknight. 

Mines, See Taylor. 

Missouri, travels to the source of, 
225+ Falls of, 239. Its rise, 
243. 

Mitchell, Mv. on a spasmodic af- 
fection, 195. 

Mitre, antient, description of, tr. 

Money, depreciation of, in Ruse 
sia, 73. : 

Montagu, Mr. on Sponges, 116. 

Montégre, M. on Digestion, 487. 

Moon, sonnet on the, 150. 

Moreau, M. observations on his 
character, 468. 

Muscles and nerves, experiments 
on the action of, 424, 

Museum, atPortici, described, 411. 

Music, art of, considered in its phys 
sico-mathematical basis, 531. 


N 
Nerham-Castle, on the state of, 
temp. tIenry VIII. 166. 
North, Lord, the minister, anec- 
dote of, 139. 
Northampton, account of St. 
Peter’s church at, 181. 
Numbers, See Roget. 
Nursery-tales poetically celebrat- 
ed, 96. 


Ochile 




































































,» Oo 
Ochil-Hills, mineralogy of, 113. 
Old men, abandonment of, among 
the N. American Indians, 349, 
Ore, See Thomson. 
Ovid, poctic address to, 95. 


P 


® Pacific Ocean, travels to, across 


the American Continent, 225. 
—243. 337-350 

Paints, See Davy. 

Palaces and monuments, national 
characterof those of Franceand 


~ > England contrasted, 369. 


alais-Royal, good briet descrip~ 
tion of, 368. 

Palestine, description of, 521. 

Paralysis, See Percival. 

Paris, general view of the cha- 
racter of, 365. 

Parkinson, Mr. on Hippurites, 
from Sicily, 250. 

Parses, account of that Indian 
sect, 261. ' 

Pennington, Admiral, his warrant 
from Charles I. to deliver his 
ships to the French, 12, 

Pentland-Hills, on the mineralogy 
of, 120. 

Percival, Dr. on paralysis of the 
face, 195. On Cynanche La- 
ryngea, 198. | 

Persia, observations - the lan- 

uage and poetry of, 213. 

P. lige Dr. = shir ection of the 
Heart, 423. 

Phillips, Mr. on the veins of 
Cornwall, 248. On the oxyd 
of Tin, 253. 

Philosophy, calumniated in the 

. present day, 494. 

Pitt, William, punning anecdote 
of, 139. 

Planis trom Terra Australis, ac- 
count of, 45. 

Poeiry, Anglo-Saxon, on a frag- 
ment of, 161, 162. 

——~—, philosophical criticisms 
on, 288. 292. 

=—_———, in France, its state in the 
sathand s3thcent. 463—467. 


INDE X 


Poisons, on the action of, 42¢. 

Poland, evidence relative to the 
importation of Corn from, 72. 

Polarization of light, See Brew- 
ster. 

Famteli account of the remains 
of, 408. Paintings of, 411. 
Poole, Cardinal, anecdote of, 141. 
Poor, the, tracts respecting, 217— 

220. 330, 331. 
Population, increased,ofIreland,7 4. 
Porphyry, observations on, 122. 
Porpoise, armed ship, wreck of, 38, 
Pressure, See Brewster. 
Price,Mr.on Romanremains, 161. 
Puberty, premature, case of, 198. 


Quartz Reck, remarks on, 254. 


R 

Races at York described, 136. 

Rain, extraordinary effects of, near 
the Falls of the Missouri, 241, 

Remarks, miscellaneous geologi- 
cal, 253. 

Respiration, experiments on, 485. 

Rhine, falls of, described by 
Klopstock, 32. 

Rime, origin of, 464. 

Ripon Minster, account of, 15. 

Rock, walls of, in America, cus 
rious appearances of, 235. 

Rocks, near Dundee, account of, 
118. 

——, conglomerated, observae 
tions on, 122. 

Rocky mountains, in America, 
difficult passage across, 340 — 

47. 

Ret, Dr. on the involution and 
evolution of numbers, 416. 

Roll, antient, copy of, 169. 

Roman remains, account of, 161. 

Romanse language, on the origin 
of, 463. 

Rudge, Mr. on the reading-desk 
at Evesham, 170. 

Ruding, Mr. on the office of . 
Cuneator, 167. 

Rue, Abbé de la, on the tapestry 


at Bayeux, 11, 
Russias 
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Russian American 
formation, and ifg 


conduct, 127—129. 


S 
Sabbath, on the antiquity of, 223. 
St. Andrew’s, on the mineralogy 
of, 118. 
St. David’s, on the mineralogy 
of, 247. 
St. Edmund’s Bury, account of 
its Abbey gate-house, 183. 
St. Paul, one of the Aleutian Isles, 
destruction of Sea Bearsand Sea 
Otters by the Russian hunters 
there, 125. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, observations 
on, 8, 9. 

St. Peter’s Church, Northampton, 
account of, 181. 

Saladin, his conquest of Jeru- 
salem, 528. 
Sanctuary, register of persons 
seeking it at Beverley, 166. 
Sandy Cape, manners of the nae 
tives of, 36. 

Saunders, Mr. on the origin of 
Gothic Architecture, 1. 

Saxon MS. account of, 161. 163. 

Scoresby, Mr. his meteorologieal 
Observations and Journal, 120. 

Sea-Otters, great destruction of,on 
the coast of Kamtschatka, 125 

Seals, domestic economy of, 125. 

Seasons, influence of, 197. 

Senst, inheritance of, poetically 
stated, 99. 

Shoshonee American Indians, in- 
terview with, 337—340. 343. 

Silica, on the su¥limation of, 250. 

Slavery, of blacks and whites, re- 
probated, 443. 

Sokulk American Indians, account 
of, 346. 

Somerset, Earl of, papers relative 
to, 171. 

Sparta, poetic address to, 283. 

Spasmodic affection, case of, 195- 

Spath pon , analysis of, 120. 

Spina/ marrow, observations on its 


iny, its 
pressive 
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Russia, depreciation of mney in, 


influence on the action of the 
Heart, 425+ 42 

Sponges, essay on, THEO, 

Spring, in Italy, mot Much more 
pleasant than in Englandy gos. 

Squalus, obs. on that genus, 416, 

Staffa, geological remarks on, apm 

Steinhauer, Mr. on the ge 
of Labrador, 255. 

Stewart, Mr. on Uterine bemore 
rhage, 199. 

Stomach, See Yelloly. 

Storer, Dr. on an ebbing and 
flowing stream, 423. 

Stream, See Storer. 

Strictures in the Urethra, observ« 
ations on, 316. 

Suicide, curiously related, 319. 

Surgeon, in the navy, his situation 
contrasted with that of the 
surgeon in the army, 433. 

Sword-fish, description of, 116. 

Synonyms, observations on, 67. 


i 
Tapestry, See Ce 
Taylor, Mr. i mines of 


Cornwall and Devon, 252. 

Taylor’s theorem, demonstration 
of, 497. 

J axes, dreadful increase of, in this 
country since 1791, 84, 

Temperature, observations on, in 
cases of Consumption, 432. 

Teneriffe, account of, 251. 

Teton American Indians, account 
of, 227. 

Thermopylae, battle of, poetically 
depicted, 279. 

Thomson, Dr. on magnetic iron. 
ore, 116. On a new species 
of lead-ore, 124. 

Tic Douleureux, See Denmark. 

Tighe, Mr. on an antie ipo 


tion, 14. 


Tin, oxyd of, descrif 53. 

Tinto, on the min of, 418. 

To-morrow, verses On, 435- 

Tooke, John Horne, character of 
asa Senator, 139. 

Tors, See Macculloch. 

Tournament of Windsor Park, 


temp. 
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temp. Edy 4. Rott of pur- 
chases 71: 

Franslat sod observation’ on 
the: off 65. 


nd sand-stone, 
n of, 252. ° 

f;, Mr. on the Cataract, 
On the Arteries, 199. 
vepang, or s¢a-cucumber, ac- 


on the 


“®eount of, 37. 


Tubes, vitreous, description of, 
258. 

Teed remarkable, in St. Peter’s 
Hill, near Maestricht, observ 
ations on, 485. 

w— of Insects, remarks on, 73. 

Tweddell, Mr. poetically Jament- 
ed, 282. 


U and V 
Vaccination successfully practised 
in Mexico, 130. 
Vaulting, in architecture, observ- 
ations on, 2. 6. 
Vegetable remains, preserved in 
Chalcedony, account of, 256. 
Veins of Cornwallfessay on, 248. 
Venereal disease, in Portugal, ace 
count of, 195. 

Verse, English heroic, obs. on, 
292. 

Virgil, remarks on, by Mr. Fox, 

Voltaire, remarks on his dramas, 
470- 593. 

Urethra, membrane of, on its loss 
of elasticity, 315. 

Uterus,on the muscularity of, 199. 
See Hemorrhage. 


Ww 
:Waddilove, Dean, on Ripon Min- 
ter) I. 






ock, See Rock. 
fr, on the aqueous 
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ir of the eye, 197. On 


a diseqsa@@ametacarpal bone, 198. 
Ware, NEP his. observations on 
Vaults, ‘ 


WVarehousing-tysiem, its  advan« 
tages, 54. 

Warion, 'T. and J, anecdotes: of, 
139. 141. . 
Warwick-Castle, account of, 1&5, 
Webster, Mr. on fresh-water for» 
mations in the Isle of Wight, 
249. On Fossil Alcyonia, 253. 

Weston, Mr. onan antique Bac- 
chanalian cup, 12. On a bronze 
figure, 13. Ona coin of Ger- 
manicopolis, 4. On a Roman 
altar, ib. | 

Wheat, table of the price and ime 
portation of, in England, from 
1792 to1802, 77. Average 
price of, from 1773 to 1782, 
85. ‘ 

Whitbread, Mr. political charac- 
ter of, 441. 

Wife faithful, and wife faithless, 
poetic delineations of, 311, 
312. 

Wight, Isle of, See Webster. 

Willan, Dr, on antient words, 1§. 

Winzingerode, General, his are 
rangements with the Dutch 
patriots, 21. 

Wit compared with genius, 138. 

Women beware Women, extracts 
from that tragedy, 311—314. 

Wood, on the distillation of, 244. 

Words, antient, list of, 15. 

Wrist, contracted, case of, 198. 


Y 7 
Yelloly, Dr. on the human stoe 
mach, 199. 
York-races described, 136. 
York, house of, their armorial dee 
vices, 169, 
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